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The original American “‘Florodora” sextette. From left to right: James Kiernan, Marie 


Wilson, George Lee Long, Marjorie Kelyea, Edwin Gore and Agnes Wayburn. 


Plays—the Greatest 


HOW MANY OF THE GREAT 


Se GSS. SES 


HAVE BEEN 


REGARDED AS CERTAIN FAILURES 


By Lovis V. De Foe 


~ Je ||N an afternoon in last Octo- 

O ber,—the date was the thir- 
|__"__] teenth,—a dress rehearsal of a 
new play was held in one of the New 
York theaters under circumstances that 
may be regarded as both pointing a 
moral and adorning a tale. The audi- 
ence was a group of experienced produ- 
cers, theater managers and their repre- 
sentatives of New York and other 
cities—a carefully selected assemblage. 
They had been invited to give their ex- 
pert judgment of the popular quality, 
and therefore the likelihood of success, 
of the play. 











The experience which the piece had 
undergone immediately previous to this 
private hearing had not been of the 
kind that inspires confidence in a pro- 
ducer. The rehearsals had gone on 
languidly, and with the increasing 
doubts of the company. Although the 
story was designed to be quaint and 
humorous, those who had paused a few 
moments in the empty, darkened the- 
ater during the preparations had not 
been moved to merriment. A premoni- 
tion had seized most of the actors that 
they were engaged in a_ hopeless 
project. 
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of All 


From left to right: Joseph Colt, Elaine Van Relover, Thomas Kiernan, Susan 
Drake, Lewis Harper and Margaret Walker. 


Gambles 











EVEN THE MOST ASTUTE 
MANAGERS HAVE PASSED 
BY THE BIGGEST WINNERS 


Bad news travels on swift wings in 
the gossipy world of the stage, and it 
had already begun to be whispered 
that the play was doomed to failure. 
sut its producer, though he too had 
begun to lose hope, was still reluctant 
to pass a storehouse sentence on a com- 
edy which in its manuscript had seemed 
to him much brighter with promise than 
in its acted form. In the extremity 
of his doubts he resolved to submit the 
play to an expert test before courting 
disaster at a public performance. 

So the secret afternoon rehearsal was 
arranged, and wise physicians’ of the 
dramatic profession were called in to 
make a diagnosis. They silently took 
the pulse of the patient and solemnly 
shook their heads. When the rehearsal 
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was over, they found they were in per- 
fect accord. Their unanimous verdict 
was that the play, from the standpoint 
of any interest it might hold for the 
public, was hopeless. Each could give 
reasons and arguments to back up his 
judgment. The most convincing proof 
of their positiveness was that even 
those whose theaters were closed be- 
cause they could not secure satisfactory 
plays, declined to give it even a tem- 
porary refuge. 


AVING already incurred the heavy 
expense of making the production, 
the manager decided to give the play 
at least one public performance, slim as 
its chances of survival now seemed to 
be. For his doubtful experiment of 
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last resort he chose the afternoon of 
Election Day, reasoning that if his for- 
lorn hope resulted in the disaster his 
colleagues prophesied, the play would 
die almost unnoticed in the political 
excitement of the moment. 

It happened that a fair-sized audi- 
ence came to the performance, which 
was held in one of the more obscure 
New York theaters. Before the play 
had progressed ten minutes, a ripple of 
interested expectancy began to spread 
over the house, to the utter amazement 
of the cocksure managers who had 
casually dropped in to see their diag- 
nosis verified in the court .of last 


appeal. 
Soon substantial enthusiasm had 


A scene from “Hobson’s Choice,” a play which a collection of well-known managers | 
of the successes of the year. From left to right, the players are: Molly Pearson, 


been stirred. Rounds of applause fol- 
lowed the opening act. The satisfac- 
tion increased rapidly through the 
second act. By the time the climax 
was reached there was no question of 
the audience’s emphatic delight, not 
only because of the fresh, sparkling 
humor of a very human and quaintly 
told story, but on account of the vivid- 
ness and essential truth of its dialect 
characterizations and the extreme clev- 
erness with which they were acted. 
When the final curtain fell, one of the 
genuine comedy successes of the sea- 
son had been scored. 

That night another enthusiastic audi- 
ence repeated the verdict of the after- 
noon. To the surprise of nearly 
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8 and producers, gathered together at a secret matinée, said could not succeed. It is one 
Whitford Kane, Barnett Parker, Olive Wilmot Davies, Viola Roach and Harold De Becker. 


everyone connected with the play, and 
to the intense chagrin of sundry man- 
agers of large experience, if they could 
be induced now to acknowledge it, in 
Harold Brighouse’s dialect comedy of 
Lancashire life and character, “Hob- 
son’s Choice,” the thing for which play- 
goers have been longing and managers 
have been diligently searching—a suc- 
cessor to the immensely popular 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings” of three or 
four years ago—had unexpectedly been 
found. 


HE moral to be drawn from the 
preliminary vicissitudes in this 
country of Mr. Brighouse’s extremely 
clever though not exceptionally bril- 
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Photograph by White, New York 











liant comedy, is self-evident. Cervantes 
more than three centuries ago recorded 
his homely aphorism that “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating,” and the 
world has since gone on applying it to 
every branch of man’s activity. But 
nowhere else is its truth so often 
demonstrated as in the playhouse, 
where the proof of the theatrical pud- 
ding is beyond the ken of the most ex- 
pert and experienced cooks until it is 
subjected to the test of the public’s 
appetite. 

It has been a common thing for 
plays of equal—or greater—merit with 
“Hobson’s Choice,” including many that 
have won places in the permanent litera- 
ture of the English-speaking stage, to 
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suffer a like experience in the history 
of the theater. One does not have to 
go far afield to find numerous ex- 
amples. There have been plenty of 
plays which have instantly earned bril- 
liant successes but which seemed so 
hopeless during rehearsals that their 
disheartened authors’ refused to 
permit their names to appear on the 
programs. 

At least one of these is included 
among the classics. Edward Bulwer 
Lytton had established his literary 
reputation before he undertook the 
writing of “The Lady of Lyons” for 
William Charles Macready in 1838, but 
his creative faculty was not believed to 
be adjusted to the requirements of the 
theater. During the writing of the 
comedy he had become so discouraged 
that he resolved not to endanger his 
prestige by having his name appear in 
connection with it. 

When the play was finally produced 
anonymously after doleful rehearsals, 
Macready alone was. in the secret of its 
authorship. Bulwer did not even go to 
the opening performance, but remained 
in debate at the House of Commons. 
Curiosity at length overcame his tim- 
idity and he ventured to Covent Garden 
Theater, encountering on the way a 
friend who had left the playhouse early 
and from whom he inquired the fate 
of the new drama. 

“H’m, it’s very well for that sort of 
thing,” was the reply he got. 

Tortured now by even greater fears, 
Bulwer continued on his way to the 
playhouse and entered Lady Blessing- 
ton’s box. The curtain had risen on 
the final act, and to his amazement he 
found the audience in a pandemonium 
of enthusiasm. When the last word 
was spoken, Lady Blessington inquired 
what he thought of this triumphant 
work by an unknown author. 

“Tt’s very well for that sort of thing,” 
replied Bulwer, and in a daze made his 
way back to the House of Commons 
to take part in the debate on the 
ballot. 


THs incident was only the history 
of the London stage repeating it- 
Sixty-three years 


self. before, in 
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1775, young Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, the most brilliant light of the 
comedy of manners of the eighteenth . 
century, had completed “The Rivals” 
and had. entrusted it to Harris, the 
manager, for production. 

Within the walls of the theater dur- 
ing rehearsals no confidence in its suc- 
cess was entertained. How it im- 
pressed John Bernard, an actor of re- 
pute and experience, is recorded in his 
“Retrospection of the Stage,” in which 
he wrote: “It was so intolerably long, 
and so decidedly opposed in its com- 
position to the taste of the day, as to 
draw down a degree of censure which 
convinced me on quitting the house that 
it would never succeed.” 

Two years afterward the none ‘too 
confident Sheridan had written his 
other priceless satirical comedy, “The 
School for Scandal.” The work had 
evidently become so discouraging to the 
author that at the conclusion of the last 
act he wrote, ‘Finished at last, thank 
God. R. B. Sheridan.” The prompter 
also recorded his opinion of the play 
when he gratefully added, “Amen. 
A. Hopkins.” 

Only five years earlier had occurred 
in London the most flagrant misappre- 
ciation of a drama, destined to become 
a classic, that the entire history of the 
English theater records. No author 
probably has ever suffered more rebuffs 
than Oliver Goldsmith when he was 
struggling to have “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” produced. David Garrick read 
the manuscript and was unable to see 
its worth. His opinion only echoed 
those of many other competent au- 
thorities in the theater. 

The kindly Doctor Johnson ap- 
proached Colman, who managed Co- 
vent Garden, in Goldsmith’s interest . 
and finally, against Colman’s judg- 
ment, prevailed on him to give the- 
comedy a trial. Colman confidently 
predicted its instant failure, and _ his 
conviction was shared not only by 
every actor in the company but also 
by every person connected with the 
theater. 

The rehearsals were conducted with 
gloomy forebodings and were inter- 
rupted by almost daily quarreling. So 
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absolutely’ hopeless seemed Goldsmith’s play 
to those within the theater, whose judgment 
of it was believed to be sound, that the 
manager would not incur the slightest 
‘expense to avert the catastrophe. An- 
cient, worn-out scenery was patched 
up for its use, and faded dresses 
were resurrected from the general 
wardrobe. No one was willing 
to waste effort on a play which 
in the unanimous. opinion was 
decidedly low in plot and ex- 
tremely vulgar in humor. 

Then the paradox of the 
theater again asserted itself. 
Before its first public audience 
“She Stoops to Conquer” 
seemed transformed as if by 
magic. At the end of the first 
act the house had caught 
the humor of the situations 
and the scintillating wit 
of the dialogue. The 
magnetism of the crowd 
reacted on the players, 
and they attacked their 
roles with new vigor. The 
second act done, there was no 
further doubt of the com- 
edy’s success. Doctor 


A. M. 
Palmer was 
a constant suf- 
ferer from his 
arbitrary estimate of 
plays before they had been 

subjected to a public test. 


wandering alone in 
St. James - Park. 
At last he turned 
his steps toward 
Covent Garden 
and _hesitatingly 
entered at the 
stage door. 
There had been 
a lull in the ap- 
oe plause as 
E.S. Willard, he came, 
to A my is Big 
Palmer's ine @ 1 ¢ _a 
tense disgust, S O li - 
succeeded in put- tary hiss 
ting “The Profes- fell on 
sor’s Love Story,” in 
by J. M. Barrie, o_o 
into rehearsal. What 
Palmer lurked in js that?” 
the ee — he asked 
prophesyin - ~ 
ter. The first per- Col man, 
formance resulted who ap- 
in a tremendous hit. proached. 


E. S. Willard in 


later years. 


Johnson sat de- 
lighted in the 
front row of a 
b o.x . {acnd 
when he laughed, 
everybody thought 
himself entitled to 
Troag. 
Meanwhile 
Goldsmith, i n 
the depths of 
dejection, was 
He is shown here as he appeared in the play. 
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“Pshaw,” retorted the manager, 
whose irritation at the public’s over- 
throw of his professional judgment 
outbalanced his satisfaction at the sud- 
den prospect of a paying venture, 
“don’t be fearful of squibs when we 
have been sitting these two hours on 
a barrel of gunpowder.” 

A moment later a burst of applause 
from every part of the house told the 
timorous author the story of his 
triumph. 


fe famous instances of the 

failure of persons acknowledged to 
be expert in the affairs of the theater, 
to detect at a dress rehearsal and in 
advance of a public trial before a pay- 
ing audience, those qualities which 
inevitably make for the popular success 
of a play, are a part of the recorded 
history of the stage at a time when 
those in control of it had not developed 
their present commercial acumen. Yet 
managers within the memory of the 


present generation have shown them- 


selves to be no less helpless. 

Augustin Daly was one of the man- 
agers of a more recent day in whom 
the artistic and business instincts of the 
theater were about equally developed, 
and yet he was often baffled in his 
attempts to fathom the tastes of his 
public. For a time prior to 1870, when 
he directed the playhouse in Twenty- 
third Street in New York which bore 
his name, failure after failure pursued 
him. His fortunes were in a precarious 
state when “Frou-Frou,” Victorien 
Sardou’s emotional drama, fell into his 
hands. Daly conceived an _ intense 
hatred for the play. Eventually he was 
forced to produce it as a last resort, 
but neither he nor the people around 
him entertained the slightest confidence 
in its success. 

On the night of the opening perform- 
ance, Daly hid himself in his little study 
in the upper part of the playhouse. 
Here he sat at his desk for an hour 
with his face in his hands, dreading the 
approaca of the messenger to tell him 
that the inevitable had occurred. At 
the end of the second act, cries from 
the auditorium reached him. They 
steadily increased in volume until, sum- 
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moning up courage, he went down to 
the stage to find the hcuse in ecstasies 
of delight and himself at the lucky 
turning-point in his career. 

A. M. Palmer, one of the best known 
of a generation of New York theatri- 
cal managers that has only lately dis- 
appeared, was a constant sufferer from 
his arbitrary estimate of plays before 
they had been subjected to a public test, 


‘and yet he was considered an authority 


in the affairs of the theater. Perhaps 
it was his confident dependence on his 
own judgment that finally reduced him 
to the position of traveling manager 
for Richard Mansfield and brought him 
to the brink of poverty in his declin- 
ing days. Nevertheless he greatly 
profited, in at least three conspicuous 
instances, from his errors of judgment, 
one of which laid the foundations of 
the artistic fortunes of Augustus 
Thomas. 


ig would seem that any competent 
producer of plays might have dis- 
cerned the idyllic charm of Mr. 
Thomas’ courtly, hospitable old South- 
ern hero in “Alabama,” who is revealed 
in a story of the utmost romantic ap- 
peal. Various managers had declined 
to produce the play before it came into 
Mr. Palmer’s hands; he regarded it 
with the same suspicion and cast it 
aside. Eventually, when a _ stop-gap 
was needed at the Madison Square 
Theater, in 1891, “Alabama” was ex- 
humed from its pigeonhole and put in 
rehearsal late in the season. The first 
performance came on the first of April 
and resulted in an unexpected hit. 
The litthke Madison Square Theater 
could not hold the crowds that flocked 
to see it; so it was transplanted to 
Palmer’s Theater (previously Wal- 
lack’s), where it was acted before 
capacity audiences for five months. 

A little after this incident in A. M. 
Palmer’s career he was destined to ex- 
perience from the theater-going public 
another reversal of a doubts of the 
merits of a play. E. Willard, the 
English actor, was pedicle in America 
and had made a contract to appear at 
the Star Theater during the four weeks 
preceding Christmas. The play in 
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which Mr. Willard had been acting had 
not proved satisfactgry, and Mr. Pal- 
mer was anxious to cancel the actor’s 
contract and close the theater, rather 
than play during the holidays to losing 
business. But Mr. Willard, who had 
an unacted manuscript in his trunk, re- 
fused to listen to Mr. Palmer’s sugges- 
tion and sent for the latter’s business 
manager. 

“I know what he is going to try to 
do,” said Mr. Palmer. “He is going 
to force that new piece on me. I’ve 
read it and know all about it. There’s 
not enough material in it to be con- 
densed into a_ respectable curtain- 
raiser.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Willard contrived 
to have his way and, to Mr. Palmer’s 
intense disgust, put J. M. Barrie’s 
“The Professor’s Love Story” in re- 
hearsal, with Marie Burroughs, Maxine 
Elliott, Louis Masson, Nannie Crad- 
dock and Annie Douglas in the cast. 
The manager lurked in the empty the- 
ater, prophesying the disaster that he 
was positive would follow. Then the 
paradox! The first performance of 
“The Professor’s Love Story’’ resulted 
in a tremendous hit. It not only per- 
manently established Mr. Willard’s 
popularity in America but helped to re- 
habilitate the fortunes of Mr. Palmer. 
Christmas week alone brought ten thou- 


sand dollars to his box-office. 
A SIMILAR misjudgment by a trio 
of managers of ordinarily sound 
artistic and business views started 
Charles Frohman, in 1889, on the 
career that ended last May when he 
met his untimely death in the sinking 
of the Lusitama. Bronson Howard 
had written the war melodrama, “Shen- 
andoah,” which afterwards was to 
bring him fame and fortune, and its 
manuscript had been declined with 
scant thanks by three such acute New 
York producers as Henry E. Abbey, 
T. Henry French and A. M. Palmer. 
Mr. Howard then took his play to 
the Boston Museum, where he made 
arrangements to have it put on for one 
week. The three managers, accom- 
panied by Charles Frohman, journeyed 
to Boston to see it. 


The experienced , 


producers were again not impressed by 
it. Mr. Frohman saw his opportunity 
and jumped at it. The subsequent 
famous run of “Shenandoah” verified 
the judgment of the youngest of the 
group and proved to the three older 
ones of what little value, after all, is 
long experience in the theater when it 
comes to divining the popular qualities 
of new plays. 

But Chafles Frohman at a later 
period in his career was by no means 
an infallible judge of the elements that 
go into the making of a popular suc- 
cess. For seven years Richard Gan- 
thony’s dream comedy, “A Messenger 
from Mars,” accumulated dust in fhe 
pigeonholes of the Broadway impre- 
sarios. Mr. Frohman was one of them. 
It is said he paid one thousand dollars 
for a year’s refusal of the play and 
then sent it back to the author. He was 
positive that the public would not ac- 
cept a play written in the form of a 
dream. 

In disgust Mr. Ganthony then took 
his manuscript to London. It fell into 
the hands of Charles Hawtrey, who 
produced it with great success. The 
next season Mr. Frohman was only too 
glad to invite Mr. Hawtrey to act in one 
of his New York theaters on a “‘fifty- 
fifty” basis in the play which he might 
have controlled alone if only he had 
been a surer prophet of the public 
taste. 

Similar misjudgments, not of plays ° 
in rehearsal but in their manuscript 
form, denied to Mr. Frohman at least 
two other works by Augustus Thomas, 
from which other managers, of much 
less experience and supposedly inferior 
ability, garnered large fortunes. When 
Mr. Thomas sent “Arizona” to him, the 
manuscript was declined, with the re- 
sult that Kirke La Shelle and Fred 
Hamlin grabbed it and made two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. After- 
wards Mr. Frohman would not rest 
content until he had produced a melo- 
drama from Mr. Thomas’ pen. So he 
accepted “Colorado,” which was rosy 
with promise in rehearsals but failed in 
a single week. 

Mr. Frohman also had good reason 
to regret the mistaken judgment which 
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prompted him to reject the amusing 
comedy, “The Earl of Pawtucket,” 
which Mr. Thomas wrote around the 
character of a heavy, blundering Eng- 
lish swell. A rival manager took it, in 
defiance of the adverse counsel of 
many theatrical experts, who argued 
that the play’s salvation must depend on 
the personality of the actor who would 
appear in the hero role. Again expert 
opinion was wrong, for the play ran 
merrily through two seasons. 


RAMATIC producers are naturally 
reluctant to confess their errors of 
judgment, but it may be surmised from 
the number of reversals of their gloomy 
presentiments that eventually leak out, 
how often they sit on the anxious-seat 
through the period of rehearsals. 

George M. Cohan is believed to have 
a gift for divining the taste of that 
large number of playgoers to whom his 
farcical productions appeal. Neverthe- 
less he had given up all hope of the 
success of what afterwards proved to 
be one of -his, biggest hits, Augustin 
MacHugh’s “Officer 666,” during the 
period of its preparation. It had prac- 
tically been decided to disband the 
company, when the farce was suddenly 
rushed into a Broadway theater to 
serve as a stop-gap. Having watched 
the delight of the audience on the open- 
ing night, Mr. Cohan and his associates 
straightway reconstructed their views 
and organized-four more companies. 

The recent case of the ups and downs 
—or rather the downs and ups—of 
Bayard Veiller’s melodrama, “Within 
the Law,” and its emphatic success, is 
a little different, since the play had 
failed before the public of Chicago be- 
fore its New York triumph began. Its 
author had previously peddled it around 
the theatrical offices, only to meet with 
repeated rebuffs. 

William A. Brady, who is astute in 
the affairs of the theater, was one of 
a combination of managers who finally 
accepted it and produced it in Chicago. 
There the piece seemed so hopeless that 
Mr. Brady sold his interest in it for a 
few thousand dollars and the author 
disposed of his royalty rights for a pit- 
tance. 
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“Within the Law” was then brought 
to New York in a bad season and pro- 
duced again, with the astounding result 
that there was not an empty seat in the 
theater during a run that considerably 
exceeded a year. So Mr. Brady, after 
studying the public’s inclinations in the 
theater for more than twenty-five years, 
allowed a fortune to slip through his 
fingers. 

The case of the still triumphant 
“Grumpy” shows less misjudgment on 
the part of professional opinion inside 
the theater, although Charles Frohman 
might have reaped alone the harvest of 
its success in this country if he had not 
accepted the estimate of the veteran 
actor William H. Crane, who advised 
against it on the ground that it con- 
tained no love-story and no important 
feminine characters. The play was 
passed along from Mr. Frohman to 
George Tyler, who had it in his posses- 
sion when Cyril Maude was courting 
failure on Broadway with the repertory 
he brought from London. Its “Foxy 
Grandpa” hero exactly fitted Mr. 
Maude, who turned to it as a last re- 
sort; and one of the most delightful 
entertainments of the last. half-dozen 
seasons in the theater was the result. 


S° numerous were the dramatic proj- 

ects of Charles Frohmar that his 
name and exploits inevitably come up in 
almost every discussion of the affairs of 
the stage during the last twenty-five 
years. 

One day Mr. Frohman was discuss- 
ing with Harry Dam, story-writer and 
playwright, the hopelessness of gauging 
the popular value of a play from 
watching it in rehearsal. Mr. Dam 
boasted that he had an infallible system 
of determining in advance the kind of 
reception that was in store for a new 
work. : 

“If you can justify your miraculous 
system,” said Mr. Frohman, “I can 
afford to pay one hundred thousand 
dollars a year for your services.” 

At that time Mr. Dam’s own “Skip- 
per and Co.,” in the success of which he 
had the utmost confidence, was being 
rehearsed. He used it to demonstrate 
his theory, pointing out by ingenious 
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Misjudgment by 

a trio of man- 

agers on Bron- 

son Howard’s 

“Shenan- 

doah,”’ start- 

ed Charles 

Frohman on |eygeo® 

his career. te 

Henry E. 

Abbie: 

Henry French \ 

an d . M . 

Palmer, even 

after seeing it played, 

foresaw only failure. 

“Shenandoah,” with Mr. 

Frohman as maneger, was 
a great success. 


arguments how it 
could not possibly fail. 
When the play was 
publicly acted two 
weeks later, it be- 
came in a_ single 
night one of the 
worst failures in the 
history of the Gar- 
rick Theater. 

Mr. Frohman 
chanced to meet Mr. 
Dam a few days after the 
catastrophe. 

“Well?” said Mr. Froh- 
man, 

“Well,” replied Mr. Augustus 
Dam sheepishly. Thomas. 

















Two scenes from 
Bronson How- 
ard’s “Shenan- 
doah.” In 
t h elower 
scene, Otis 
Skinner is 
shown in the 
center. 


“T with- 

draw my 

offer,” said 

Mr. Frohman. 

“T guess I was 

mistaken,” admitted 

Mr. Dam. “The man 

who thinks he knows 

most about the devil- 

ish public doesn’t 

know anything about 
it at all.” 

“How about the 
theater?” replied Mr. 
Frohman with a 

twinkle in 
A.M.Palmer his eye. 
greatly profit- H Ow - 


ed, in at least ‘ f 
three conspicu- ever otten 


ous instances, dramatic 
from his errors of pro ducers 


judgment, one of * 
which laid the and the 
foundation of the ater man- 

artistic fortunes of agers may 
Augustus Thomas. be deceived 
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Augustin Daly’s for- 
tunes were in a pre- 
carious state when 
“Frou-Frou”’ fell into 
his hands. He con- 
ceived an intense 
hatred for the play. 
He was forced to 
produce it as a last 
resort. he play was 
the lucky turning-point 
in his career. 


by the impressions 
they form of plays 
during rehearsals, 
when the house is dark, 
the seats empty, and 
those electrical cur- 
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Bronson Howard, au- 
thor of “Shenandoah.” 
When New York 
managers would not 
produce the play, he 
took it to Boston and 
arranged for its presen- 
tation. It was there 
that Charles Frohman 
saw it. 

final rehearsals of 
this butterfly of the 
theater were in 
progress in London, 

a number of Ameri- 
can managers and 
actors who were on a 
trip abroad were in- 


rents which are a part 
of the production itself 
are quiescent, they at 
least have a standard 
of some sort to guide 
their judgment. 


O such _ standard 
applies to musical 





Bayard Veiller, whose melodrama, “Within 
the Law,” was a dismal failure when it was 
first produced in Chicago. Later, after 
William A. Brady and other’ managers 
had disposed of their interest in it, and 
Veiller had sold his royalty rights, the play 
developed into one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the decade. 


vited to foretell its 
possible fate. Among 
them were George 


Lederer, De Wolf 
Hopper and the late 
T. Henry French, any 
one of whom, if long 
acquaintance with light 
operatic entertainments 





comedy, which is not only the outlaw 
of the legitimate stage but a law to 
itself which flouts reason and logic and 
coquettes with the  public’s 
transitory whim. To pro- 
duce a musical comedy is 

like gambling on the red or 

the black, trusting to the 

turn of the wheel to bring 

fortune or disaster. 

How baffling is the proc- 
ess is shown by the upset 
of expert judgment in the 
case of “Florodora,” which 
still remains, with the pos- 
sible exception of “The 
Merry Widow,” the most 
successful musical play of a 
decade and a half. While the 












counts for anything at all, should have 
been able to detect its worth.. 

They sat alone in the theater during 
an entire rehearsal. They consid- 


ered its li- 

Augustin MacHugh, a 
who wrote “Officer b retto, Its 
666.” George M. music, its cos- 
we enameee tumes and its 
ad given up a . 

hope of the play’s 5 ane They 
succeeding and decided with- 
was ready to OUT dissent 
disband the that its likeli- 


compeny hood of pleas- 


whenit became . 
necessarytorush 111 § London 
it into New Yorkas Was negligi- 


a stop-gap. Theplay 
was so successful 
that Cohan & Harris 
sent four companies 
on the road. no 


ble, and they 
were sure it 
would have 


opportu- 

















nity whatever if brought to America. 
The history of the piece supplies tes- 
timony of their self-deception. ‘‘Flor- 
odora” not only outlived in London 
every musical-comedy competitor of its 
year, but it duplicated its success in 
New York, where at the outset it had 
to contend against the almost unani- 
mously adverse opinions of the critics. 
Was it the wink in its “Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden” song that captivated its audi- 
ences and won for every girl in its 
double sextette an English title or an 
American millionaire? Or _ what? 
Who can say? 

But the most astonishing of all upsets 
of professional judgment formed of a 
musical play in the process of making 
came when “The Sunshine Girl” not 
very long ago was being prepared for 
its premiére. Even the librettist 
advised strongly against its production. 
The conductor vowed that of all the 
hopeless pieces he had ever seen, it was 
the worst. The stage carpenter watched 
the dress rehearsal and scented a speedy 
storehouse job. The company was dis- 
couraged and the manager was in 
despair. Yet the opening in New York 
was, in theatrical parlance, a “knock- 
out,” and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
received the introduction to the public 
that was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing the “new dances” into vogue. 


T would be possible to continue almost 

indefinitely these instances of plays 
which have been considered foreor- 
dained to failure during the period of 
their preparation, in which the public 
has been quick to perceive qualities to 
justify their support. They are the 
theater’s fortunate mistakes which 
have recurred constantly throughout 
its history. Hardly a season passes 
that does not contribute new and inter- 
esting examples to the list. 

Why is it that experience, which 
proverbially is a thorough teacher, 
counts for so little in the case of the 
theatrical impresario? The convenient 
answer is that the fates of plays are 
subject to “the psychology of the 
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crowd.” But what is the psychology of 
the crowd? Is it some mysterious rela- 
tionship in the mental processes of a 
body of people which influences them, 
or most of them, to receive the same 
impressions and therefore to see and 
think alike? If this be a reasonable ex- 
planation, it should also hold true of 
the mental processes of the theatrical 
experts, who, even with knowledge— 
born of experience—of both stage and 
public to aid them, confess that there is 
no way to anticipate the attitude of a 
paying audience toward the efforts of 
their professional skill. 


OW that it is a work of proved suc- 

cess in the theater, it seems amaz- 

ing that a play of such obviously popu- 

lar appeal as “Hobson’s Choice” should 

for an instant have deceived the prac- 

tical theatrical managers who were able 
to discover no merit in it. 

In fact, everything in it points the 
pther way. Its scenes are laid in the 
picturesque surroundings of English 
village life. Its characters, in the hoops 
and crinolines of the mid-Victorian 
era, appeal quaintly and vividly to the 
eye. Its ingenious story, which is 
faithful to universal traits in human 
nature, is related with an unfailing 
sense of humor. It also avoids that 
danger against which any play, however 
skillfully written, is helpless: it has the 
advantage of a flawless interpretation. 

Moreover, as we have seen, the suc- 
cess of “Hobson’s Choice,” in spite of 
almost unanimous managerial doubts, is 
not exceptional. It furnishes a typical 
illustration of the uncertainty which 
hides from even practiced eyes the 
fate in store for a work of dramatic 
art. Sir Henry Irving happily ex- 
pressed this peculiarity of the the- 
ater when he observed that three A’s 
are indispenctble to the perfection of 
every completed work of the stage— 
the author, the actor and the audience. 
Until these elements have been brought 
into harmony and made interdependent, 
the outcome of the producer’s effort 
must remain in doubt. 


Next month another authoritative article on ‘‘ Plays—the Greatest of All Gambles,’’ will 
be contributed to the GREEN BOOK by George Broadhurst, the eminent playwright. 


This March issue of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE will be on sale February 12th. 


















HIS FAVORITE ROLE 
By Ring W. Lardner 


OU could be President as well as not, 
Since you would only have to 
think you were, 
With that imaginative power you've got; 
Or multimillionaire if you prefer; 
Or you could be some famous football 
Star, 
Or Tyrus Cobb, admired by every fan. 
Instead of that, you tell me that you are 
The Garbage Man. 


Why pick him out, when you can take 
your choice? 
Is his so charming and so sweet’a role 
That playing it should cause you to re 
joice 
And be a source of comfort to your 
soul? 
Is there some hidden happiness that he 
Uncovers in his march from can to can, 
That you above all else should want to be 
The Garbage Man? 


(From the book of Mr. Lardner’ s verses ““To My Son,”’ 
published by P. F. Volland & Co.) 











Editors Note: 


“You Know 


Me, Al’ 


HOW THE CREATOR. OF 
THE ‘‘BUSHER’’ BROKE INTO 
THE BIG LEAGUE HIMSELF 


By John J_ Rodgers 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES 
BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


THE GREEN Book~-MaGazINE herewith presents the first 


of a series of interviews with well-known writers and artists—chatty, real-life, 
Auman sketches of the people whose writings you enjoy and whose pictures you 


admire. 


These interviews will introduce you to them as they really are. 


Ring Lardner, the subject of this sketch, is perhaps best known to magazine 


readers for his highly amusing series of stories, 


“The Letters of a Busher,” and 


for the “Letters of Fred Gross, City Detective’ —“Own Your Own Home,” “Wel- 





come to Our City,” “Uncivil War 

pee long ago an editor enter- 
| N | tained a group of humorists 
Lan | and comic artists—or rather, 
in light of future disclosures, creators 
of humorous drawings—at luncheon. 
He thought, self-admiringly, that with 
such a collection of scintillating intel- 
lects he could sit back and bask in wit 
and repartee. 

However, before his guests had set- 
tled in their chairs, he found himself 
doing a monologue. His efforts, run- 
ning from last-year’s-model Ford jokes 
to Bright Things his son said, saved the 
luncheon. from resolving into a cere- 
mony of silence. Famous humorists 
who blithely wring spasms of laughter 
from the great American public, sat 
funereally around the festive board 
with soft, sad, cut-rate-undertaking- 
and-embalming expressions, giving vent 
to few conversational gayeties. 





* and others. 


Returning from the :amentable oc- 
currence, the editor consoled himself 
with a theory. ‘They must save their 
material,” he decided. 

Irvin Cobb remains the only known 
performing humorist. 


ING LARDNER is of the silent, 

deep-plotting style of humorist. 
George Ade is in the same class. Psy- 
chologists contend that this species 
employ a method peculiarly their own, 
using solemnity as a decoy so that when 
the frisky joke, unsuspecting, alights, it 
is captured with little struggle. 

Ring Lardner is not self-starting. He 
has none of the attributes of a parlor- 
comedian. Until you know him well 
enough to borrow poker-chips, he takes 
a listening part. But, ah! it may be 
that he is gathering material for some 
of his write-ups. 
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se Aen a mene es mse = 


“YOU KNOW ME, AL” 


Once I asked him, with apologies, if 
this were true. 

“No,” he said, with his usual ver- 
bosity. 

“Well, then, how do you get it?” 

“T’ve just got it,” he replied. “It 
creeps up on me, and when I want it, 
it’s there—perhaps.” 

“Don’t you take notes—on your cuffs 
and things?’—in astonishment. “All 
short-story-writing courses insist that 
an author 


Lardner, “that I went to Armour Insti- 
tute for one semester, studying mechan- 
ical engineering, and was told there 
wouldn’t be any use for me to come 
back.” 

As a reporter on The South Bend 
Times, he was swept into the swirl of 
newspaper work. He was courthouse 
reporter; he gathered “Social Notes” 
by visiting the department stores and 
talking to the girls; and he covered 

baseball games 





should take 
notes.” 

“T’ve thought 
of it a few 
times, but I al- 
ways forget.” 

“And when 
you write,” I 
persisted, “you 
do it right mer- 
rily, don’t you, 
with a_ broad 
smile and a light 
heart ?” 

“T do not,” he 
answered. — 
make work of 
it. Being funny 
is a solemn, se- 
rious business.” 


RING LARD- 

NER began 
his rise to fame 
as a bookkeeper 
in a gas-office at 


Niles, 
gan! It was his 
home town. He 
Was _ nineteen 


Michi- 





Ring W. Lardner. 


in the afternoon 
and _ theatrical 
performances at 
night. 

Then, to add 
to the happiness 
of life, Brother 
Rex became a 
reporter on The 
South Bend 
Tribune, his 
work being sim- 
ilar to that of 
Brother Ring. 
Thus sprang up 
a newspaper 
Utopia where 
the wily “scoop” 
was a pleasant 
impossibility. 

As time 
passed, the 
Brothers Rex 
and Ring went 
to Chicago for 
their vacations. 
Their idea of a 
perfect vacation 
was to attend a 
World’s__ Base- 








years old, and 
his salary was eight dollars a week. 
His brother Rex, somewhat older, 
was a reporter—or was it the reporter? 
—on The Niles Daily Sun and Niles 
correspondent for The Kalamazoo 
Gazette. So when The South Bend 
(Indiana) Times made Rex Lardner an 
offer of a reportorial position, it was 
Brother Ring of the gas-office who 
accepted, to keep the job in the family. 
And, also, it paid twelve dollars a week. 
“Of course there’s no reason for 
mentioning the fact,” observed Ring 


ball Series. 
This was in 1907, and the Cubs and 
Detroit were playing. Also it was in 
the days when a fellow could get passes 
on the Grand Trunk. 

“I decided to get a job in Chicago,” 
Ring Lardner admitted. “I had heard 
a lot about Hughie Fullerton, and so I 
went up to The Examiner to see him. 
He got me a job under Duke Hutchin- 
son, sporting editor of The Inter 
Ocean, at eighteen and a half dollars a 
week. (Hutchinson is selling automo- 
bile tires now and is a plutocrat.) 
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“Tt was in the autumn. I was put on 
football. I have always been a bug on 
football. As a matter of fact, I knew 
more about both football and baseball 
then than I do now. I could give you 
offhand the batting-order of every team 
in the major leagues, or tell you 
who made Michigan’s touchdown in 
1891.” 

From The Inter Ocean he shifted to 
The Exam- 
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it back to me to rewrite. ‘It reads as 
if you were scared to death,’ he wrote. 
I was. 

“Well, I rewrote the article—it was 
jam full of figures—and sent it back. 
It must have been a good article, for 
they printed it among the small ad’s. 
That was my first experience with a 
magazine, and I thought it would be 
my last.” 

Back in 





iner, to 
travel with 
the White 
Sox for a 
season, and 
then went 
to The 
Tribune 
to. take 
Charles 
Dryden’s 
place, __re- 
maining 
until the 
latter part 
of 1910. 
“Then I 
wanted to 
get mat- 
ried,” he 
confided. 
“IT wanted 
a day job 
more than 
anything 
else in the 
world. I 
tried The 
Sporting 
News in St. 
Louis for 





“My wife and I decided we ought to build a house. To to 
build a house, of course you realize, requires money 
It was up to me to get some.” 


Chicago, 
he began 
the rounds, 
as newspa- 
per men 
will, once 
again a 
period on 
the copy- 
desk of 
The Ameri- 
can (where 
the fact 
that he was 
discharged 
from The 
Boston 
American 
served as 
his recom- 
mendation), 
a season as 
baseball 
writer for 
The Exam- 
iner and 
then, finally, 
The 
Tribune to 
take the 
place of 








about three 

months, shifted to The Boston Ameri- 
can, got married in June, was promoted 
to be sporting editor, had my salary 
raised and was immediately discharged. 
That’s a way they have. 

“I was in a fine fix—a_ sporting 
writer looking for a job in Boston in 
October, newly married and with a lot 
of furniture unpaid for. I got so des- 
perate I tried to write for the maga- 
zines. I wrote one article on the cost 
of baseball and sent it to Collier’s 
Weekly. Edgar Sisson, the editor, sent 


Hugh Ke- 
ough (Hek), who had died. 

“It was handling a department of 
sporting paragraphs and poems,” he 
explained. “Hughie Fullerton had 
tried it and didn’t like it. So I fell heir 
to it. The first six months were about 
the most miserable I can remember in 
my life. Every day I would get letters 
from people who told me that I cer- 
tainly had a lot of nerve to try to take 
Hek’s place. I realized it, too. 

“Then my wife and I decided we 
ought to build a house. To build a 














house, of course you realize, requires 
money. We didn’t have much—not 
enough by a long way. It was up to 
me to get some. 

“For a long time I had harbored the 
idea of writing about the baseball 
player as so many of them are—not dei- 
fying them, or idolizing them, or build- 


“YOU KNOW ME, AL” 


I tried 
to plan some of them, but I found that 
they always turned out differently in 
the writing. 

“Tn two years, besides my newspaper 
writing, I have sold about twenty-five 


I can’t plan one in advance. 


magazine stories. Once you break in 
right, they all want your work. 





ing any ped- “And, by 
estals for the way, we 
them. .f built that 
wrote to house.” 
Charley Van 

L 2&2 NDEED 
(Charles E. they did— 





Van Loan), at Riverside, 
who had a_half-hour’s 
done __ base- ride from 
ball on New Chicago. 
York and And there 
Chicago you may find 
newspapers John, who 
and with isn’t quite 
whom JI had four years 
a poker ac- old, and 
quaintance. Jimmy, who 
(He’s a golf is about eight- 
fiend now.) een months 
He thought of age, and 
the idea was ‘SBsity 
a good one —that isn’t 
and gave me his name at 
a letter to a all, because - 
magazine edi- he hasn’t got 
na ‘ an y n . ° e 
wrote yet,—the 
and rewrote baby. ; 
the first “My wife 
‘Bush _ Leag- is trying to 
uer’s story hang my 
four or five name on 
times and Ce i him,” Ring 
then sent it , : oa —- . ony Lardner ex- 
in. The i- “For a long time I had har the idea of writing about the lained to a 
tor bou — baseball player as so many of them are—not deifying them or pc ne visi- 
5 idolizing them.” , ye 
and = asked tor, “but: -E 











for more. I was the most surprised 
person in the world. So I wrote an- 
other and rewrote it three or four 
times. It too was bought, and there 
came a request for more. The third 
one, ‘The Busher’s Honeymoon,’ I 
wrote between two o'clock one after- 
noon and midnight. I didn’t rewrite 
it, and I have never rewritten one 
since. 

“IT just sit down and write a story. 


have had enough trouble with it myself 
not to wish it on an innocent baby.” 

John it is whose ambition to become 
a garbage man has been sung in verse 
by his father. 

“Only a few more baseball stories 
from me,” Ring Lardner said. “I am 
going to try straight fiction. Half of 


this writing game lies in knowing when 
the public has had enough of any one 
feature.” 





One of the best of the sort of stories that 
have made Walter Jones’ writing famous. 


SS 


Lottie’s brown eyes twinkled : “You boys are the awfullest rough- 


The Girl 


house I ever see.” 


in 


The Globe Hotel 


By Walter 


‘‘The Man from Cedar Rapids,’’ 


Author of 


ce ee ee ea ee A 








HE five-eleven whistled at the 
T yard limit. Lottie Clauss put 

down her embroidery-hoop, 
switched on the modest electric light 
that proclaimed the hospitality of the 
Globe Hotel, and fitted two new steel 
pens into the stubby holders that lay 
on the desk beside the register. 

“Willard,” she said to the porter, 
“it’s a cold night for October. You put 
some more logs on the fire. And to-mor- 
row morning, Willard, you throw away 
a few of your ‘Nick Carters’ and start 
in polishin’ up the brass around this 
place.” 

“Yes’m. Yes, Miss Clauss. Yes’m.” 
Willard dumped the house cat out of 
his lap, arose and stretched luxuriously. 
“Yes’m, Miss Clauss, yes’m!” With a 
show of industry, he kicked three cus- 
pidors, arranged seven lobby chairs 
and went out for the wood. 
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Miss Clauss stepped back to the 
dining-room and called one of the wait- 
resses. “Bess,” she said, “tell the cook 
to open up some of them watermelon 
pickles. To-night there’ll be a bunch 
of the boys in that always expects ’em.” 

“All right, Miss Clauss. Say, Miss 
Clauss, how d’you think them ferns 
looks on my table? Me and Mabel was 
out pickin’ ’em this afternoon.” 

“They’re pretty, Bess, very pretty.” 

Lottie complimented the flowers, but 
she looked at Bess Slanker. The girl 
was very good-looking. Her hair was 
done in the extreme of beauty-hint 
fashion. She wore a silk shirtwaist, 
with bare arms and a baby neck. 
Around her plump throat was a near- 
gold chain with large slides of bril- 
liants. Her hands were gemmed with 
overbright rings in tarnished settings. 
Lottie took a step toward the table; 
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then she paused and put her hand on 
the waitress’ shoulder. “Bess,” she 
said, “that’s an awfully nifty apron you 
have on, but if I were you I wouldn’t 
wear so much jewelry in the dining- 
room. It aint exactly—suitable, when 
you're waitin’ on people.” 

The girl flushed and shook off Lot- 
tie’s hand. “Why not? Where else ’ve 
I got to wear it?” 

“Tt’s none of my business, Bess, but 
a good many of them fresh traveling 
men are liable to think a girl with too 
many rings on her is their easy money.” 

“Hmph, Miss Clauss, I guess I aint 
no man’s easy money!” Bess turned on 
her heel and flounced into the kitchen. 

“Them dining-room jades are the 
limit!” sighed Lottie as she pushed 
back through the swing-door. “I won- 
der will Artie come in to-night.” 


OWN the road the big yellow ’bus 

came rumbling and drew up before 
the Globe; behind it, the baggage- 
wagon rattled into the alley. A moment 
afterward the last-Friday-of-the-month 
bunch was jostling in the lobby. 

There were “Easy Ed” Slicker, who 
had been making Corbittsville with 
a staple-grocery line for the last ten 
years; and little Sam Morgenstein, 
whose jewelry sample-case was always 
insured for five hundred dollars more 
than on his last trip; Lonnie Le Roie, 
back from his vacation on Broadway 
to sing in the picture-house ; and hand- 
some Artie Fagan, breaking hearts: in 
every village, out with Eclectic pharma- 
ceutical supplies. And to-night a new 
face—a blond young man, with a loud- 
checked suit, a cigarette in his mouth 
and a satin-lined overcoat hung over 
his arm. 

The regulars dropped their hand-lug- 
gage, squinted luxuriously at the snap- 
ping fire and clustered around the desk. 

“Say, Lottie,’—Easy Ed was a priv- 
ileged character,—“you’re the hand- 
somest sight I ever saw out of bur- 


lesque! Be a good kid and put me in 
Seventeen, while Sam and Artie’s 
fighting for it.” 

“Aw say, Miss _ Clauss,”—Artie 


leaned over the register with a dazzle 
of devastating eyes and raven locks,— 
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“don’t pass up a gentleman for a mangy 
old bum like him! You know I posi- 
tively got to have Seventeen, with a 
couple o’ good windows where I can 
sit and play tag with that little red- 
haired devil in the Bon-Ton confec- 
tionery.” 

“Come on now, Miss Clauss,” whee- 
dled Sam; “give it to me, ’cause I’m a 
family man and wont do nothing to 
disgrace the hotel.” 

Lottie’s brown eyes twinkled. She 
dipped her new pens in the big inkwell 
and turned the register slowly around. 
“You boys are the awfullest rough- 
house I ever see! If you don’t quiet 
down and quit kiddin’ a poor defense- 
less woman, I’m goin’ to ship you all up 
to the Central House.” 

“Lookit, boys,” shouted Sam, “what 
she has on her finger!” 

Lottie tried to draw her hand away, 
but Artie grabbed it for the trio’s 
inspection. “For shame, Miss Clauss— 
a diamond! Aint this treason on your 
old-line beaux ?” 

“Lord, I bet she’s gone and married 
a Sunday-school superintendent or one 
of them antediluvian widowers, and our 
happy home’s lost to us forever!” 

Lottie laughed at their chaff, but 
speedily her face grew serious. “As 
long as none o’ you boys has ask’ me, I 
aint a-gettin’ married; so you needn’t 
to worry. This here’s just that hunk o’ 
ice Popper used to wear on his shirt- 
front. I thought I’d sort o’ like to have 
it made into something where I could 
always see it and remember him by.” 

“Oh, I see.” They sobered momen- 
tarily. 

Ed looked over respectfully toward 
the fireplace. “Almost seems as if I 
could see the old ’un settin’ there now, 
smoking his oakum and argufyin’.” 

“Poor Popper,” sighed Lottie. “I— 
I—you know what we was talkin’ about 
once, Mr. Slicker. I wish ’t he’d—” 

“There, there, kiddo.” Ed tapped 
her wrist assuringly. “You don’t need 
to concern yourself about your Poppa. 
He’s settin’ up in Heaven now, chewin’ 
sassafras and cussin’ the Democrats. 
Gimme the key to Seventeen, like a 
good girl, and I'll go up and primp for 
supper.” 
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“Lookit that,’ scoffed Sam, “—the 
old heart-breaker’s beat us to it!” 

Artie bent over the desk, plucked the 
red geranium from Miss Clauss’ but- 
tonhole and fastened it in his own lapel. 
“There, Cleopatra, ’s the penalty you 
pay for Slicker getting the best room!” 

“Why, Mr. Fagan, you horrid thing!” 
fought Lottie, crimsoning with delight. 
She reached in the cigar-case and 
brought out a panetella. “Here, Sam. 
Now you boys ’re breakin’ even. Run 
along up to your rooms and quit scrap- 
pin’ each other, or I'll have you all 
bound over to keep the peace!” 

Ed turned back on the stairway and 
shook his finger at her. ‘Remember, 
to-night none o’ them little solitaire par- 
ties in the family dining-room. You're 
coming out and eat with the gang.” 

“And eight-thirty, in the writing- 
room,” reminded Lonnie, “we'll open 
up’a few jack-pots, like old times in the 
Colonies, with a little pitcher of cider 
on the side.” 


HEN “the boys” had vanished up 

the stairs, the young man in the 
checked suit took his patent-leathered 
foot off the window-rail and sauntered 
over to Miss Clauss. As he removed 
his gray Fedora, he revealed a forest 
of close-clipped yellow curls. His teeth 
were bold and white, and except for 
small eyes and a too-pasty complexion, 
his looks carried class with his clothes. 
“Hello, little one,” he said. “Give me 
something A-one, with a bath—if 
you've got anything like that.” 

She looked at his signature coolly and 
threw down a key. “We got plenty of 
baths, Mr. La Montie. What do you 
think: we don’t take baths in Corbitts- 
ville? You aint in the sagebrush yet.” 

“T know I aint, little one;” he raised 
his eyes and apprised her of the full 
value of his manly charms; “I was only 
kiddin’. In fact, on the contrary, I was 
just thinking what a cosy little dump 
this is. Say, it makes a person lone- 
some the way them guys that went 
upstairs was joshing with you.” 

Lottie blotted her register indifferent- 
ly and took up her embroidery. 

“How long ’ve you clerked here, 
little one?” 
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“Ever since I was born.” 

“Hum—you’re the works, then.” He 
pinched out his cigarette and aimed it 
at the fireplace. “How’s this town for 
business—anything doing ?” 

“We've already beat our last census 
by eight hundred. What’s your line, 
Mr. La Monte?” 

“La Montie, Vernon La Montie, 
girlie. Oh, I’m out with a new spe- 
cialty that’s got a fortune in it for the 
store that’ll make me a proposition. 
I’m going round in the morning and 
size ’em up.” He took a turn to the 
door and back to the desk. “I’m lone- 
some to-night. Darn it, a fella gets 
that way on the road. It aint every- 
body in these here tank towns you want 
to make up with. I’m used to refined 
company. What do you say I rent an 
auto after supper, and you come out for 
a little ride and show me around ?” 

“Thanks,” said Lottie coldly, “but 
I’ve got matters to ‘tend to around 
here.” 

“Aw, come on, cheer a fella up!” He 
rested an elbow on the cigar-case and 
brought his face close to hers. “You 
don’t need to be scared of me. [I aint 
one of them mashers. I’m a minister’s 
son. Just a little ride. And I’ll bring 
you back by ten o’clock.” 

“T couldn’t go with you. I’ve got a 
engagement to play cards with them 
gentlemen that’s just went upstairs. 
—Willard,”—she rang the big nickeled 
bell on the counter,—“show this party 
to Number Nine. —I’d advise you, 
Mr. La Montie, to get ready for 
your supper before the dining-room’s 
closed.” 

“All right, little one. No offense 
taken, I hope. But honest, I am lone- 
some!” With a smile that was still 
sociable, he threw his satin-lined over- 
coat across his arm and followed the 
porter. 

Twenty minutes later Lottie put. the 
last pink stitch in a silk rosebud and 
went out to her own supper. Easy Ed 
crooked his finger at her. ‘Come on 
over here, Lottie, and sit by grampaw! 
I’m responding satisfact’rly to the 
watermelon treatment.” 

“Lookit here, Miss Clauss!” Sam 
unsprung his watch from a yard or so 












of gold chain and passed it across the 
tablecloth. “Aint my kid a whopper? 
Some day I’m going to bring him and 
Sadie along on my trip so ’t the boys 
can see what they miss by not breaking 
into family stuff.” 

“Lemme look!” clamored Artie. He 
squinted quizzically at Sam’s chubby 
offspring. “He’s a cute little cuss—but 
they don’t go with life on the road—let 
alone there aint a girl out of Matteawan 
would have me; is there, Lottie?” 

Miss Clauss flushed with confusion. 
It wasn’t often he called her Lottie. 
But she managed, offhand: “Aint you 
ashamed of yourself, Mr. Fagan, talkin’ 
that way and then leavin’ a trail of 
skewered hearts in every village in your 
territory !” 

“Sam,”—Easy Ed passed back the 
watch,—“‘you’re a fool! Every mar- 
ried man’s a fool. But just the same I 
wish I belonged to the lodge. Boys, as 
I was saying when Lottie came in, my 
line’s completely shot up. This darned 


The conversation took on a profes- 
sional trend that left Lottie free to look 
over her dining-room. In a far corner, 
the Unitarian minister and his wife 
were grazing their pork-chops content- 
edly; old Mrs. Henty had her imme- 
morial pot of chocolate; and the head 
waitress had heeded Miss Clauss’ 
injunction to banish all ragged linen 
from the tables. Lottie noted with a 
frown that the nonchalant youth in the 
checked suit was seated at Bess 
Slanker’s station. Bess had already 
trained upon him the full artillery of 
her bangles, and he was playing up. In 
a momentary lull, now and then, she 
even caught phrases of their flip “‘kid- 
ding” talk. “I’m lonesome to-night. A 
guy’s always lonesome on the road.” 
That was his drag-net. 

“Ed,” said Lottie suddenly, “who’s 
that angel-face gink over there with 
the matinée hair? He come down on 
the train with you, didn’t he?” 

“Yep.” Ed looked and grunted. “I 
gave him the once-over in the smoker. 
He eats ten-cent cigarettes. Agent for 
some patent eraser that’s going to rub 
the sins out of Jezebel. I guess he’s 
one fly kid.” 
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“IT guess he is, all right,” echoed 
Lottie. “If you gentlemen’ll excuse 
me, there’s some accounts I got to make 
out upstairs.” 


T was an hour later when she called 

down to them: “I’m afraid I can’t sit 
in that little game till to-morrow night. 
There’s a room I have to fumigate 
unexpected and a lot of things that 
always comes up for a person over 
Sunday.” 

But Lottie occupied herself only a 
few minutes with the room to be fumi- 
gated. When she had ordered the mat- 
tress out and set her sulphur candles, 
she went to the help’s stairway and 
shouted to the housekeeper: “Miss 
Bangs, has Bess come up from the 
dining-room yet?” 

“Come up!” shouted back Miss 
Bangs. “She’s went out—twenty min- 
utes ago! Did you want her?” 

“Nothing special. Thank you, Miss 
Bangs.” 

Willard was ringing the office bell. 
She descended and registered a couple 
of farmers who had come over the 
county line on a horse trade, and a 
belated motor party. Then she went 
over to Easy Ed. “Where’s the rest of 
the boys, Mr. Slicker?” 

“Gone across to the picture-show.” 

“Mr. Slicker, how’d you like a little 
honk in my car? I’ve got a errand or 
two to attend to, and there’s a ’coon 
coat in the garage’ll fit you like a 
wrestling-jacket.” 

“Tm with you!” jumped up Ed. 
“Anything but an aéroplane.” 

In a jiffy Lottie had her roadster 
before the door. “Now,” she said, 
“first I’ve got to go up on the Heights 
and see about some women for my fall 
house-cleaning.”’ 

“This is a right easy little buggy you 
got, Lottie. It must be an awful strain 
for a woman, keeping up the furnish- 
ings of a hotel.” 

“Tt aint so much keepin’ up the fur- 
nishings as it is keepin’ up the help 
that’s a strain.” 

“Why, the housekeeper’s been with 
you ten years, aint she? And I thought 
Clally—” 

“Oh, it’s them fly dining-room girls I 
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mean. It seems sometimes like they’re 
more of a responsibility than I can 
stand.” 

“Dining-room girls! Huh,” grunted 
Easy Ed, “you don’t need to tell me 
nothing about them! They’re most of 
‘em huzzies. But what do you care, if 
they do their work right?” 

“Well, I do care, Mr. Slicker,” said 
Lottie earnestly. “You don’t like to 
see anybody go straight to the devil 
under your own roof, do you? And 
they’re well-meaning enough, to begin 
with. There’s Mabel, that’s been with 
me three years: there aint a straighter 
girl living; but most of ’em—” She 
shook her head emphatically. “You 
remember that handsome little Swede 
‘ in the dining-room last spring? If I 
was to tell you the name of the big bug 
that’s payin’ her hospital bill, echo’d 
sue me for slander! And sometimes I 
take girls from the country around here 
to help out their people, like Bess 
Slanker. She came to me in a sateen 
dress and a fifty-cent bracelet, and I 
don’t expect she’d ever spoke to a man 
in her life that didn’t wear galluses and 
a made-up tie. And now she’s fallin’ 
for that fly stuff. Every ten days or 
so her mommer writes up to ask how is 
Bess doing. And what am I going to 
tell her?” 

“T see,” whistled Easy Ed. “Like 
every other case, it’s got a inside to it.” 

“That’s why I’m out here now. I’ve 
got a hunch that sassy boy with the 
matinée hair’s plannin’ to take her on 
a joy-ride to-night. And it’s a safe bet 
where they'll end up.” 

“Regan’s road-house, down to the 
Corners ?” 

Miss Clauss nodded. “Of course I 
wouldn’t go in there myself. I thought 
I’d stop the car by the bridge and you 
could ask for a drink in the bar and 
peek through the door and see if they’re 
eatin’ supper in the palm-room. Are 
you willing, or is it askin’ too much of 
a old friend, Mr. Slicker?” 

“Too much!—telling a guy to buy 
himself a drink?” Easy Ed’s laugh 
boomed out across the night as they 
bore down on Regan’s at a thirty-mile 
clip. “I’d do a lot more than that for 
you, Lottie. If you say the word, I'll 
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go in after that little skunk and pound 
the impudence out of him!” 

“No,’—Lottie drew the car up 
among the roadside shadows,—‘“that 
would only make a scandal. And 
besides, it aint what I’m after. -You 
just go in and lamp around like I said.” 

She had scarcely begun to count the 
stars that dotted the crisp October sky, 
when Mr. Slicker returned. “They’re 
there, all right,’ he reported, disgust- 
edly, “—lapping up booze and spa- 
ghetti with a lot of other high-flyers. 
And believe me, it’s some speedy 
lay-out.” 

Lottie hesitated. “I’m almost a mind 
to ask you to go back—no, I don’t be- 
lieve she’s far enough along for any 
harm to come to her to-night. I’m 
much obliged to you, Mr. Slicker. Now 
you set back and hold tight, and I'll 
show you how little Lottie can burn 
up the State highways!” 


"THE next morning, after the doors 
had closed upon breakfast, Lottie 

called Bess into her private sitting- 
room. “Bess,” she said, “if you're 
writin’ your moimmer to-day, you can 
tell her I'll take all the butter she has 
on hand, and she may send me up to 
twelve pounds a week, regular.” 

“Oh, thanks, Miss Clauss!” burst 
out Bess, who had forgotten her yes- 
terday’s peevishness. ‘“She’ll be awful 
glad of it, to get a reli’ble market. You 
haven’t got them fashion papers handy 
you was goin’ to lend me, have you, 
Miss Clauss ?” 

“There they are,”—Lottie pointed to 
a neat pile on her sewing-table,—“and 
I’m through with them. But sit down 
a minute. Bess, a good many times 
lately I’ve observed you talkin’ fool- 
ishness with the transients here— 
last night in particular. I wish you 
wouldn’t, Bess; it interferes with your 
work in the dining-room, and they are 
pretty apt to be men it isn’t wise for 
a young girl to get intimate with.” 

Bess had refused to be seated. She 
leaned over a chair-back angrily. “As 
long as I do my work, Miss Clauss, I 
don’t see what it is to you who I talk 
to. Anyway, you’re always joshin’ the 
drummers yourself.” 











“I talk to all of them on business, 
Bess—only a few on pleasure. If you 
mean Mr. Slicker and Artie Fagan, 
they’ve been comin’ to the Globe a good 
many years.” 

“But you was kiddin’ with Mr. La 
Montie last night. He said so.” 

“I guess he meant he was kiddin’ 
with me. I don’t do very much kiddin’, 
Bess, with gentlemen that ask,me out 
autoin’ five minutes after I’ve met ’em.” 

“How did you know he ask’ me 
autoin’ ?” 

“T can see it in your face, Bess,” re- 
plied Lottie, without having to refer 
to Regan’s. “I aint sayin’ you’re not 
entitled to your pleasures just as much 
as me. But there’s half a dozen decent 
boys you’re acquainted with right here 
in Corbittsville, and you can go to 
dances once in a while, and picture- 
shows with the other girls. You know 
the case of that little Swedish kid, Bess, 
and what your own good name means ; 
and if you don’t leave off flirtin’ with 
these fly drummers, why, one of these 
days I’ll have to write down to your 
mommer to take you home—” 

“Miss Clauss, I’m just goin’ to tell 
you it aint any of your business who my 
gentlemen friends is!” Bess flung her 
chair back against the wall and stalked 
to the door. “You can write to my 
mother any time you want to; but I 
guess she wont never get me back in 
that hole—not while there’s other hotels 
I can work at!” 

“But Bess—” 

The girl was already halfway down 
the hall. 

“Here’s the magazines.” 

“T don’t want your old magazines!” 
With a defiant toss of her head, she 
disappeared down the back stairs. 


SATURDAY was Saturday, and Lot- 

tie adjourned Bess Slanker’s case 
to a back chamber of her mind. She 
saw very little of the Globe’s guests 
throughout the busy day. Easy Ed 


hired an auto and went down to the 
Corners to call on his trade; Lonnie Le 
Roie was up in his room, hanging garish 
posters for his winter’s domicile; Artie 
brought in a leading pharmacist to 
dinner. 
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It was after six when Lottie emerged 
from her steaming tub, combed her 
sleek hair and selected the finest of 
her hand-embroidered shirtwaists. She 
ate supper in the private dining-room 
with puss, where, through the open 
door, she saw Bess flirting outrageously 
with Mr. La Montie and every now 
and then tossing her head arrogantly 
in the direction of her employer. 

At eight Miss Clauss appeared in 
the lobby. She had a clerk at the desk 
Saturday nights, and so was free for 
her card-game. There were five in the 
select company that gathered about the 
big walnut table in the alcove writing- 
room: Lottie and Easy Ed, Sam and 
Artie, and Lonnie. The men puffed 
their cigars contentedly while Ed doled 
out the chips. “Aint this a snug little 
party, now?” he demanded. “It almost 
seems, though, as if I’d ought to be 
dealing a hand to your father.” 

“Tf the old ’un was here,” laughed 
Sam, “me and him’d be playing pinocle 
in the corner, and you folks ’d have to 
make it point whist.” 

The game opened and progressed in 
a leisurely fashion, with a little smok- 
ing, a little cider and a lot of chaff 
between the hands. 

Presently Artie shoved his chips to 
the winner of a pot. “I s’pose,” he 
said, with an impressive pause, “this is 


athe last time I’ll be sitting in a game 


in the Globe Hotel in Corbittsville for 
a long while.” 

“Why, Mr. Fagan, 
mean!” gasped Lottie. 

“It’s rotten luck, aint it,” he ex- 
plained, as a chorus of incredulity went 
up, “but my firm’s calling me in from 
this territory.” 

“Promotion, of course, Artie?” 

“Well, I s’pose it is. This is a small 
territory with established business, and 
they think one of the newer men can 
handle it. Beginning next trip, they’re 
sending me West.” 

“Then you wont make Corbittsville 
at all any more?” wailed Lottie. She 
‘could scarcely keep back her tears. 
What would the last Friday of the 
month be without Artie Fagan! 

“No, Miss Clauss, worse luck; I’ll go 
straight out through St. Looie.” 


what d’you 
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She turned on the landing and perceived that the man from the livery-rig was behind her. She weil have mo- 
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tioned him back, but she saw Artie and Easy Ed at his heels. She knocked loudly on Twenty-nine. “Miss 
open your door and let me in!” 
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“Gosh, that’s tough,”—Ed scratched 
his head ruefully,—“bustin’ up the old 
crowd!” 

“Come on; play the game!” chided 
Artie, with a show of cheerfulness. 
“Down in your hearts you know you 
all think it’s good riddings.” 

Before anyone answered, the hotel 
door opened and a gust of wind sported 
in. Lottie looked out and saw that a 
woman had entered. A*moment later 
the young clerk beckoned to her. With 
a hurried, “Excuse me a minute, boys,” 
she went into the lobby. 


"THE woman was standing beside the 

desk, her arm leaning across the 
cigar-case for support. She was so 
emaciated she looked as if the wind had 
blown her in. Above a thin print dress 
trimmed with a pink flounce, she wore 
a limp crépe boa, tied with a faded 
satin ribbon. She tried to straighten 
up impressively as Lottie came toward 
her. “I’m lookin’ for a room for the 


night,” she said, “—something that aint 


over a dollar.” 

Lottie appraised her carefully. “I’m 
afraid we’re full up this evening. This 
is Saturday, you know—” 

“T aint particular, madam. Anything 
with a bed in it.” 

“I’m sorry,’—Lottie glanced sharply 
at the clock,—‘“‘but hotels don’t usually 
receive unescorted ladies after ten 
o'clock.” 

“Please, dearie.” The creature 
cringed toward the door, shivered and 
fawned back. “Just a night’s lodging. 
I come over from Canaan on the ties. 
I’m takin’ orders for a soap p’epara- 
tion,”—she tried to meet Lottie’s eyes 
boldly,—‘‘and I’ll hunt up other quar- 
ters in the morning, soon’s I’m rested.” 

Lottie .was not deceived. The 
woman belonged to a profession a great 
deal older than soap preparations ; but 
there was something piteous, almost 
sinister, in her appearance that made it 
difficult to turn her out, half clad, into 
the night. Lottie dipped a pen thought- 
fully. ‘Well, you may register.” 

“Must I, dearie?” 

The proprietress nodded inexorably. 

“Ida Frankenstein,” she scrawled in 
a loose, almost illegible hand. 
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“Show her to Twenty-nine, Willard.” 

At the foot of the landing the woman 
turned and with pale lips stared at the 
door. “If anyone comes in and asks 
for me, dearie,—o’ course they wont, 
but if they do,—you tell ’em I aint to be 
disturbed.” 

Lottie moved back dubiously toward 
the card-room. The men were grouped 
behind the doorjamb. “I dunno, boys, 
if I done right, takin’ her in; but she 
aint no local character around here, and 
I sort o’ hated—” 

“You did right,” Sam assured her; 
“you sure did. Your poppa’d have took 
her in. This place is too well known 
to do you any harm, and mebbe you’re 
doin’ her a little good.” 

“That’s how I figured it. 
I busted up our game.” 

“’S no matter, Lottie,” yawned 
Artie. “We got our statements to make 
out yet, anyway.” 

“Good night, Miss Clauss.” 

“Good night, boys. ‘Night, 
Fagan.” 

Lottie mounted the stairs nervously. 
“T dunno,” she shuddered; “there’s 
something weird about that creature. 
—Willard,” she called down, “you be 
sure and lgck everything up good to- 
night, and tell the clerk to look out once 
in a while and see there aint nobody 
sneakin’ around.” 


I’m sorry 


Mr. 


UNDAY morning was a leisurely 
time at the Globe Hotel. The 

drummers straggled in to breakfast 
about nine o’clock. Afterward, they 
sat around the lobby, scattered comic 
sections, smoked innumerable cigars 
and scoffed half-enviously at the church 
parade on Main Street. 

Lottie was not usually behind the 
desk on Sundays; but this was Artie 
Fagan’s last exit, and she was resolved 
to be on deck the entire day. She had 
picked up her embroidery-hoop and 
begun on a fresh rosebud, when a liv- 
ery-rig dashed noisily down the street 
and drew up before the Globe. An 
ugly-looking man in a black ulster, with 
a derby battened down over his eyes, 
flung his reins around the whipstock 
and stalked into the hotel and straight 
up to the desk. 











“Is there a woman by the name of 
Ida Frankenstein stopping here?” he 
demanded. 

“There is.” Lottie started and in- 
stinctively covered the register with 
her hand. 

“What’s her room-number ? 
to see her.” 

‘“‘She didn’t come down to breakfast,” 
Lottie recollected, uneasily. “I doubt 
if she’s up yet.” 

“That don’t make any difference. 
I'll go up—” 

“T beg your pardon. It aint custom- 
a met 
ty said I’d go up. I’ve got business 
with her that—” 

“It doesn’t make no difference what 
business you got with her,’—Lottie 
looked at him steadily—‘“you wont go 
up to a lady’s room in this hotel.” 

As he leaned toward her threaten- 
ingly, Artie Fagan’s six feet loomed 
impressively before him. “Did you 
speak to me, Miss Clauss ?” 

She .shook her head. The intruder 
growled and changed his tack. “Well, 
then, tell her to come down. I want to 
see her.” 

“What name?” 

“There aint no name. She knows.” 
It shivered down Lottie’s spine, his last 
curt phrase. 

“Willard, tell the lady in Twenty- 
nine to come down to the parlors; 
there’s a man wants to see her.” 

As the porter sped silently up the 
steps, the nickeled call-bell reverberated 
sharply through the tense lobby. 
Artie remained by the cigar-lighter, 
staring fixedly into the shifty eyes of 
the stranger. When Willard came 
down, his round young face was as 
white as his Sunday collar. “She don’t 
answer, Miss Clauss. I been knockin’ 
five minutes, and she don’t answer.” 

Lottie paled involuntarily, but kept 
her composure. “That’s queer. There 
aint any bath connected with her room. 
She must have heard you. You go 


I want 


back and try again. I’ll come with you. 
And tell the housekeeper to bring her 
keys.” 

She turned on the landing and per- 
ceived that the man from the livery-rig 
was behind her. 


She would have mo- 
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tioned him back, but she saw Artie and 
Easy Ed at his heels. She knocked 
loudly on Twenty-nine. “Miss Frank- 
enstein! Miss Frankenstein! You open 
your door and let me in!” 

Miss Bangs, the housekeeper, came 
running up the hall. “Oh my land! 
Willard gave me such a start! What’s 
the matter? What’s the matter?” 

Lottie turned the housekeeper’s mas- 
ter-key in the door and went in. The 
blind was raised, and in the full, garish 
light of the morning the woman who 
had signed herself as Ida Frankenstein 
lay, fully dressed, across the bed. Lot- 
tie advanced and called her name; then 
she touched her. She waited a mo- 
ment, and then, “She’s dead,” she said. 
As she spoke, she looked up, and her 
eyes met the evil face of the man from 
the livery-rig. With an oath, he sprang 
back from the door and bounded down 
the stairs; a minute later they heard 
his buggy rattling off down the street. 

Miss Bangs stood by helplessly, 
wringing her hands. “Oh my Lord, 
Miss Clauss! What a terrible thing! 
What a terrible thing to happen in this 
house !”” 

Artie and Ed stepped over gravely 
to the bed. “My God,” whispered Ed 
solemnly, “they say love sends people 
to heaven; but I guess it sends some 
of ’em to—” 

Lottie held up her hand. “Hush, 
Mr. Slicker; she’s beyond all that now. 
You go down and telephone, will you? 
We can’t move her till the Coroner 
comes. And you go down too, Artie, 
and keep people from comin’ up. Tell 
’em it’s only a accident. And thanks, 
both of you.” 

Lottie closed the door upon herself 
and the housekeeper. “Miss Bangs,” 
she said, “do you recollect ever seein’ 
this woman, before? It almost seems 
as if—” 

Miss Bangs took her hand, trembling, 
and stole up to the bedside. ‘What 
name did she register under?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“Tda Frankenstein.” 

“Ida Frankenstein pshaw! She’s 
Ida Davis, that was in the dining-room 
the first winter I came here. Why, 
Miss Clauss, it was’—she whispered 
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mysteriously in Lottie’s ear—‘that 
started her on the bias.” 

“Yes, I. remember now—the one Mr. 
Fagan had in here to dinner to-day. I'd 
like to call him over and show him his 
nice works!” 

Miss Bangs shrank from the poor, 
crumpled wraith before her. “Her 
maw used to live down to the Corner. 
I went down and saw her a couple of 
times. She was always waitin’ for Ide 
to come back. Hadn’t we better be 
gettin’ out of here? I’m havin’ a pal- 
pitation.” 

“You can go,” said Lottie slowly. 
“And Miss Bangs, if you don’t mind, 
tell Bess Slanker to bring me up some 
towels and a basin.” 

“All right,” assured Miss Bangs, tip- 
toeing off down the corridor. “I'll tell 
her; I'll tell her right away.” 


IVE minutes later Bess came, flutter- 

ing with curiosity, a sheaf of towels 

on her arm. “Where are you, Miss 

Clauss? What’s happened? Is any- 
body hurt?” 

“I’m in Twenty-nine. 
Bess.” 

Bess peeked in the door, saw the 
form on the bed and drew back gaping. 
“Oh good Lord, Miss Clauss, I’m 
scared to come in! What is it—a acci- 
dent ?” 

“No,” said Lottie quietly; “it aint 
exactly a accident. A woman regis- 
tered here last night,—a woman of the 
streets, Bess,—and she’s made away 
* with herself.” 

“Aint it horrible!’ Bess trembled. 
“T aint never seen nothing like that, 
before. You don’t suppose it was a 
accident, heart failure, or some- 
thing ?” 

Lottie pointed mutely to the empty 
bottle that lay by the vagrant’s side. 

“Who was she, Miss Clauss, anybody 
’t you ever heard of?” 

“Yes; Miss Bangs recognized her. 
She was Ida Davis, that used to work 
here in the dining-room ten years 
ago.” 

“Here! 
girl stood, balefully fascinated. 
she’s all wrinkled!” 

“Tt doesn’t take ’em long, Bess.” 


Come in, 


Only ten years ago!” The 
“Why, 
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“Why'd she come here, d’you 
s’pose?” * 

“T don’t know—maybe because the 
hunted trail for home. Her mother 
used to live down there at the Corner, 
only a few miles from your house. 
And a man in town started her wrong 
right here in this hotel. But I don’t 
believe this’—she pointed to the bottle 
—‘had anything to do with either of 
them—more likely with that devil that 
came here this morning in the livery- 
rig. Look, Bess.” 

Lottie picked up a crumpled letter 
from the dresser. Bess read to the bot- 
tom of the page, where she pointed. 
Like premonitors of fate, the words 
flashed out: “You — —, I'll get you 
yet.” 

Bess screamed and threw the paper 
from her. She .cringed toward the 
door, but Lottie put an arm around her 
waist and drew her gently to the bed. 
“Lookit the poor creature, Bess; lookit 
her poor, thin arms and her pink 
flounces. There was nothing in her lit- 
tle grip here but a torn nightgown and 
a couple of handkerchiefs. She was 
men’s plaything, Bess—men like that 
Mr. La Montie—” 

“Oh, oh, it’s terrible! I don’t want 
to see no more of her. Oh my Gawd!” 
She tore away from Lottie and ran 
out of the room and down the corridor, 
whimpering, her face covered with 
her hands. “Oh my Gawd! It’s 


”? 


terrible ! 


T was another hour before the Coro- 

ner came—and then the undertaker. 
“Tt’ll make a lot of talk,” Lottie said 
to him, “but I’ve made up my mind 
to have her buried from here.” 

“That aint at all necessary, Miss 
Clauss. We can take her right to my 
rooms, and—” 

“But there wouldn’t be any funeral, 
then. And it aint any more than one 
woman’d ought to do for another. 
How do I know but J might ’ve been 
up against it and—lyin’ there in her 

lace?” 

“Well, then, we'd better anny her 
to your. private rooms,’ 

The boys broke out in a storm of 
protest. 











“Why, Miss Clauss, what are you 
thinking of !” 

“Most landlords ’d turn her onto the 
authorities inside of five minutes and 
say they deserved getting stung for tak- 
ing in such a hag.” 

“T know,” said Lottie, ‘but I’m sorry 
for the poor thing. She’s got to be 
buried in the potter’s field, anyway, and 
that’s bad enough. And then, there’ll 
be a sort of justice in givin’ her a 
funeral. I want it published in the 
papers who she was, and I bet there’s 
one man in town wont be down to his 
business when the cortége goes by.” 

When Lottie had retired upstairs, 
Easy Ed stood a long while looking 
out of the window at the Sunday 
parade. “Damn _ it, Fagan,’—he 
coughed huskily,—‘“there’s the first 
good woman I ever knew that dared to 
be good to a bad woman.” 

“She sure is a little prince!” mur- 
mured Artie, fervently. 

At five o’clock Miss Bangs came to 
Lottie excitedly. “Bess Slanker says 
to tell you she aint able to go on the 
supper hour. She’s got a sick head- 
ache. You’d oughtn’t to have took her 
in that room, Miss Clauss. She’s all 
unstrung. She keeps sayin’ something, 
I don’t know what, about not wantin’ 
to wait on that Mr. La Montie.” 

“Does she, Miss Bangs!” cried Lot- 
tie, thankfully. “You tell her she 
needn’t come down. We'll manage 
without her.” 

Night crept down softly on the Globe 
Hotel. There were a few locals in and 
out for cigars. And the drummers took 
a stroll in the early evening. Later, 
the old guard gathered with Lottie in 
the writing-room and talked over, in 
hushed voices, the strange event of the 
day. 

“Ten o'clock,” yawned Easy Ed; 
“time for an old duffer to turn in. 
Lottie,’—he reached in his pocket and 
tossed a wad of bills awkwardly in 
Miss Clauss’ lap,—‘‘Lottie, there’s a 
little something from us boys to help 
along what you’re doing for that—that 
Ida Frankenstein.” 

Lottie looked at him a moment be- 
wilderedly. Then her ‘eyes filled. 
“Why, Mr. Slicker,” she said, “I aint 
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askin’ any help on that. I guess I aint 
so poor yet but what—” 

“Nobody thinks you are,” explained 
Lonnie soberly ; “but that aint the idea: 
this thing that you’re doing is what 
people call good works, and us unre- 
generate men never start any ourselves, 
but sometimes we like to chip in a little 
on the finish.” 

“All right, then, boys,” agreed Lot- 
tie. “T’ll take it; and mebbe we can get 
a marker—” 

“And put on it,” 
“‘Let him that is without sin’ — 

“No,’—Lottie shook her head,— 
“that wouldn’t do, Mr. Morgenstein. 
You see, it’d give her away. Better 
just have ’em put on, ‘Rekkieskat in 
pakkay,’ or whatever it is they ’most 
always use on them common _ tomb- 
stones.” 

“You're right, Miss Clauss,” 
amended Sam. “You're always right. 
Good night, Miss Clauss.” 

“Good night, Mr. Morgenstein. Good 
night, all of you boys, and thanks, 
awfully.” 


suggested Sam, 


b 


ARTE had not spoken. He still 
sat in the old ’un’s big armchair, 
where the firelight from the lobby 
played over his handsome face. Lottie 
devoured him a moment; then, with a 
catch in her throat, she said: “I s’pose 
this is your last evening in the old 
Globe, Mr. Fagan.” 

“Yes,” he answered, without his 
usual smile; “and it’s giving me the 
blues, Miss Clauss. But I don’t expect 
yowll miss me much, with all the boys 
that are buzzing around you here.” 

“Wont I!” protested Lottie earnestly. 
“Why Artie Fagan, I’ve got a calendar 
up side of my bed, where every day I 
check it off how soon it’ll be the Friday 
when you'll come—and Mr. Slicker and 
Sam,” she added lamely. “It’s you 
that'll be goin’ off and gettin’ married 
and forgettin’ your old friends.” 

“Me—married! Why, there aint 


anybody’d have me!” 

“T guess any girl in the world’d have 
you,” declared Lottie stoutly. “Mr. 
Slicker’s told me how the women ’re 
chasin’ after you in every village on 
your route 


1"? 
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“T’ve never seen the one that I want 
chasing after me.’ 

“My gracious!” Lottie’ s heart settled 
like a heavy lump. “Is your nuptials 
as near as all that? If it aint askin’ 
too much from an old friend, Artie, 
who is she?” 

“That’d be telling,” sighed 
“Besides, it aint any use. 

“Well, anyway, where’s she 
live? It aint likely I’ll ever see 
her.” 

“Why, it’s not very far from 
here.” 

“I s’pose she’s a fine, fash’- 
nable lady?” 

“Yes, a very fine lady. She | | | 
keeps a hotel—” | 

In her eagerness to know the ||| 
worst, Lottie had leaned over | 
till her hand rested on the table. 
Artie imprisoned it firmly in | 
his own. “It aint any use,” he | 
repeated. 


Artie. 
She—” 


“She’s a poor, un- 

protected orphan, and people 

‘'d say I’m taking advantage 

and marrying her for her 

aoe. even if she would have 
The thrill of his touch ran 4 ch 

through her. Her stricken { Hi 

bosom did a thump of hope.| |) 

His face was averted 

from ‘the firelight. 

“Artie Fagan,” she 

commanded, “look at 

me!” 

He turned to her, 








with smile and eyes _ iil Hi A 


aflame. “It—it aint 
true, is it, Lottie, that 
this poor boob’s—in 
right ?” 

She let him read a 
silent answer. 

“Oh, Artie.” A 
moment later she was weeping in his 
arms. “I’m the happiest girl in the 
whole world! And I don’t know what 
I’m bawlin’ for, except your kiddin’ me 
that way nearly busted my heart and 
I’m all unstrung from this terrible event 
we got in the house.” 

“Go right along, baby doll, and bawl” 


no more of her.” 


“Oh, oh, it’s terrible! 


Bess ran out of the room. 
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—rapturously Artie stanched a tear— 
“all you want to, on Artie’s manly 
breast.” 

But Lottie’s sweet sorrows soon 
ceased. Nestling against her hand- 
some lover, she looked out into the 
crisp. October night, with its canopy of 
stars. She seemed to touch the heights 
of life, and its depths. She closed her 

eyes and sensed poor 

Bess Slanker, lying 

upstairs in her little 

room, against Clally’s 
comforting bosom, 
praying, between 
sobs: “Jesus, make 
mea good girl!” And 
in her sitting-room, 
the vagrant woman 
shrouded in her own 
mother’s crape. And 
she, here below, rest- 
ing in the arms of the 
hero she had waited 
upon so long and ex- 
pected to lose for- 
ever. 
Truly, life was 
a fearful—and a 

wonderful—t hin g. 
“ She stirred gently 

against Artie’s breast. 

“Artie Fagan, I aint 

any right to be so 

happy! With this 
tragedy that’s hap- 
pened here to-day,— 
and all,—it’s a queer 
/) setting for a love-. 
drama. 
Mt ~ “Who's got a bet- 
wi, ter right to be happy, 
honey-pot?” he as- 
sured her. “And 
Artie don’t care noth- 
ing about the set- 
ting, just so long as he’s got the 
drama!” 

“Well, then,” sighed Lottie, luxuri- 
ously, “to-morrow we'll telegraph 
your house you can’t go out on that 
Western route, because you’re makin’ 
other arrangements for a change of 
territory.” 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago 
Geraldine Farrar in her most famous rdle, Carmen. 
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Clara Joel, leading woman in “Kick*In.” 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1915, by Victor Georg, Chicago 
Geraldine Farrar—her latest photograph, a portrait study. 
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Above: T. A. Dorgan 
(“Tad”), the well known 
cartoonist, and ( above at 
right ) how George Herti- 
man, his colleague, pictures 
him at a typical moment in 
the art-room. 

Kin Hubbard (center), of 
ThelIndianapolisNews, 
creator of the sayings an 

doings of “Abe Martin.” 

Raymond Hitchcock 
(below) was to have ap- 


peared this seasor-ina new | 


musical comedy by George 
M. Cohan. But Mr. 
Cohan, with twoother plays 
dripping from his pen, 
found he could not deliver 


the promised article. So |” 


Mr. Hitchcock has taken 


a London engagement. 


Photogiaph by Hartsook, 
Los Angeles 
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Photo- 

= graph by 

F Paul Thomp- 

son, New York 

Helen Pollock (above), daughter 

of Channing Pollock, playwright 

and critic, has become a motion- 
picture actress. 


Alice Dovey (below) is one of the 
new stars featured in Gaumont films. 


— 





graph 
by Bangs, 





New York 





JAMES ‘“‘MONTIE’’ FLAGG 


Above: James Montgomery Flagg, 
the artist, at Biddeford Pool, Maine. 
As he describes it, “A sea cap’n is 
watchin’ me doin’ one er them hand- 
painted picters.” 

Below: A caricature of James 
Montgomery Flage by:Charles Dana 
Gibson. 





Photograph by White, New York 
Mr. Flagg costumed for the Illustrators’ 
Annual Ball at the Hotel Brevoort, 


ew York. 


























Photograph by Carpenter, I.os Angeles 


Mee Marsh, who was discovered by D. W. Griffith and is now being featured in his photoplays. 
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Photograph by Moffett Studio, 
Marjorie Wood became a leading woman this season, in “It Pays to Advertise.” 
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Some of 
Best-Known 


ae 
by Taylor 

Above (in canoe): 
Winthrop Chamberlain, 
of The Minneapolis 
Journal, and Caryl B. 
Storrs, of The Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

Center (left): Wal- 
ter Pritchard Eaton, 
the magazine writer 
and critic, and (right) 
Charles W. Collins, of 
The Chicago Evening 
Post, as he was photo- 
graphed on a fishing- 
trip. 

3elow (left): Othe- 
man Stevens, of The 
Los Angeles Examiner, 
and (right) Charles M. 
Bregg, of The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 





America’s 


Drama-Critics 


Above: Archie Bell, 
of The Cleveland Lead- 
er, listening to a sand- 
diviner in the Arabian 
desert near Petra. 

Center (lett): 
Charles Darnton, of 
The New York Even- 
ing World, and (right) 
George Pomeroy Good- 
ale, of The Detroit 
Free Press, dean of 
American critics. 

Below (left): Clay- 
ton Hamilton, magazine 
critic and authority on 
the technique of the 
drama—from a_ paint- 
ing by Albert Sterner. 

Below (right) : Mon- 
roe Lathrop, of The Los 
Angeles Tribune. 




















Above: Henry Blossom, the playwright, yachting. 
At right: Lotta Crabtree (“Lotta”), famous 


actress of another generation, visiting her old home, 
an Francisco. 


% 


Above: H. T. Webster, 
certoonist for The New 
York Globe and Asso- 
ciated Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, at work at his 


drawing-board. 


Irene Fenwick (at 
right ) is to become a 
star this season. A. 
H. Woods presents 
her in Willard Mack’s 
new play, “King, 
Queen, Jack.” Miss 
Fenwick has been 
leading woman in 


“TheSong of Songs.” 
Photo. \@ 2 Betty Brown (at left ) is one of the 


graph b: 4 ’ ° ° " f : 
Sritsenc, Essanay s bewitching leading ‘women. i Photograph by White, 
Chicago New York 
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ae Viola Allen (at right) and 
James K. Hackett (below), 
co-stars in 
repertory. ‘ Macbeth” 
is the first p 
r. 
Hackett re- 
\ cently fell 
\ ir to more 
than a 
million 


Fannie Ward (below) as she 
appears in the Lasky photo- 
play, “‘ The Cheat.” 


Photograph by White, New York 


Photograph 
by Apeda 
Studios, 

New York 


Marcus Loew (above) started out as a 
newsboy in New York. Now he is one 


of the country’s greatest magnates of 
popular-price vaudeville. 


Photograph by 
Morrison, Chicago 


Douglas Fairbanks and 
Jane Grey at the Los 
Angeles motion-picture 
studios. Mr. Fairbanks is 
showing Miss Grey the 
correct way of starting a 


back-handspring. 


M. Lou-Tellegen, who was 
Bernhardt’s leading man, 
has returned to the stage 
in “The Ware Case” after 
some time spent in devoting 
himself to the films and the 
denial of reports of his 
engagement to Geraldine 


arrar. 


Photograph by 
White, New York 
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Photograph by eae te teres te he Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Blanche Sweet, who is starred in Lasky photoplays. 
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Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
Florence Shirley has made a personal success as The Flapper in “His Majesty, Bunker Bean.” 
© 
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Mrs. Big Turnip, Frank 
Keenan, the actor, and Miss 
Big Turnip, ready to go be- 
fore the film camera at 
Inceville. 


H. B. Warner manufacturjng real- 
ism for the movies. Starred in a 
new Ince feature, he found that 
the ’script required that his trousers 
be besmeared with mud. So he 


smeared them. 


Florence Reed, the actress (at 
left), and Malcolm Williams, 
the actor (at right), have been 
married following a friendship 
lasting since 1905. They are 
acting for the motion pictures. 
Miss Reed was last seen on the 
stage in ““The Yellow Ticket” 
and “Kick In,” and Mr. Wil- 
liams last season supported Leo 
Ditrichstein in “The Phantom 
Rival.” 


Mee Murrey (below), in center), 
famous “Follies” principal and 
the original “Nell Brinkley” girl, 
has been engaged to appear for 
three years in Lasky films. 


Albert Spalding ( below), the 
young American violinist 
who has established himself 
as one of the greatest living 
masters of the bow. 
Photograph by 


—— Matzene, 
— Chicago 
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At right: Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., pro- + 
ducer of the “Follies”’—and Billie 
Burke’s husband, of course; Gene 
Ruck, his assistant, writer of “Hello 
’Frisco”’ and other popular songs; and 
Joseph Urban, the scenic artist—on 


board the Ziegfeld yacht. 






















Odd O. McIntyre (right ) moved 
from Gallipolis, Ohio, to New 
York, and for several years has been 
helping George M. Cohan to make 


Broadway famous. He writes about 


the boulevardier. 


Below: Helen Keller and David Warfield. 
Mr. Warfield appears this year in a new 
‘\ _ play, “Van Der Decken,” by David 
* Belasco, a story wound about the 


legend of the flying Dutchman. 












May Thompson 
in Arthur Ham- 
merstein’s new 
musical comedy, 


“ Katinka.” 





Photograph by 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


White, New York 











Anne Kell of the “No- §; 
body Home” company 
wearing one of the new 
“periscope” hats whose 
mirrors give warning of 
the pursuing “masher.” 


Below: Ernest R. Ball 

the composer, who is said 

to be planning a grand | 
opera. 7 
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> Paul 
y Powell, 
, director,and 
his assistants dis- 
cussing a scene for the 
Marie Doro photoplay, 
“The Wood Nymph.” 
Miss Doro is shown stand- 
ing at the harp. 


Mary Pick- 

ford in the 

amous 
Renee Smythe Players 


an photo- 
; Ethel Sykes 
Photograph 
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New York — Listen !” Peppina.” 
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wrtent Unseen: 


e 


BEING AN UNSPECTACLED AD- 


VENTURE 


LN: HAZES OF GTRES 


By Edward Bernard Garnett 


lwwy HEN James 
| WV Edgerton 
IL | Farr was in 
his junior year in col- 
lege, the six-year-old 
son of the landlady in 
whose home he board- 
ed was in his first year 
in the grade schools. 
The son brought home 
the measles with his 
first report-card ; there- 








You, madam and sir of 
the bespectacled band, 
know the tortures of being 
deprived of your glasses. 
Add to this a nearsighted- 
ness that amounts to virtual 
blindness. Then set the 
scene at a dance—given in 
your honor. 

This was the predicament 
in which James Edgerton 
Farr, handsome and a Lo- 


scarcely will be able to 
distinguish things 
more than a few inches 
away. Now, to illus- 
trate,’—the' doctor 
threw open the door 
leading into his recep- 
tion-room, — “how 
many people do you see 
in that room?” 

“Three,” said Farr 
morbidly. 


fore Farr retired from 





thario, found himself. 


“Men or women ?” 








college, | temporarily, 
about the middle of the 
fall semester. 

The malady showed favoritism for 
the boy. He was out and playing as 
heartily as ever in a little: more than 
two weeks. But not so with Farr. He 
lay for two months in a darkened room 
and was not able to join his classes 
again until after the Christmas holi- 
days. 

His ambition to make up the time 
he had lost was stronger than his eyes, 
which had been the center of attack for 
ihe measles. He finished school the 
next year with honors—and _ eye- 
classes. “Too much work for the optical 
organs when they were in a weakened 
state,” the oculist told him. “Your 
vision will be improved with glasses, 
but you may always be nearsighted. 
I'm giving you lenses through which 
you may see almost as well as the 
ordinary mortal,—for none of us sees 
all that he should in life,—but without 
your glasses your vision will be limited. 
{ doubt seriously if it ever will be -im- 
proved. You will be able to see objects 
vaguely, without glasses, but you 


Farr gazed but sat 
silent. 

“Make a guess,” coaxed the oculist. 

“It’s not fair,” the restless young man 
said, arising. “It’s almost dark in the 
other room.” 

Gently the doctor pushed him back 
into his chair and gave him the newly 
made eyeglasses. ‘Now look,” he 
directed. 

And in the anteroom Farr saw a girl 
stenographer, a rather clumsy-looking 
coat-rack, a big table covered with 
magazines and several vacant chairs. 
That was all. He got up, smiled and 
shook hands with the doctor. “I feel 
ericouraged,” he said. 

“And so do I,” returned the oculist. 
“Give up books for a while; find an 
outdoor occupation, and your vision 
will be broader than you may have 
hoped for.” 


Woe to His Spectacles 


ANDSOME, tall Jimmie Farr, the 
idol of his classmates, took that 
advice with his degree and went away. 
Through eyeglasses, he saw the world. 
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He hunted in South America; he 
tramped through Japan and India; he 
motored in Australia. It kept him 
occupied and interested two years. 
Then lonesomeness and longing for old 
scenes and old friends called him back 
to his own kind of civilization—the 
same lovable Jimmie Farr, with no 
better eyes, though with better views of 
real life. 

Eagerly his friends sought him. 
Everyone entertained for him. The 
second party was that of Bland—the 
once hated Bland, who as a sophomore 
had beaten him out of a position en the 
second football team. But the years 
intervening had healed the breach, and 
the night of the dance at the Yacht Club 
found both young men in the best of 
good humors. It was with some regret 
that they left their reminiscences and 
cigars in the dressing-room and went 
forth for their dance-partners. 

The tall, bronzed Mr. Farr was tak- 
ing his time. He even loitered in a 


corner talking to an elderly matron who 


had been fond of him in his college days 
and was interested in him yet, possibly 
for her daughter’s sake. Bland found 
him telling her of his travels, absent- 
mindedly about to sit down with never 
a notation on his dance-program. 

“Here! None of these quiet corner 
talks yet,” interrupted the rescuing host 
with a nod of apology as he led Jimmie 
away. “Look about you, Jimmie Farr; 
what are your spec’s for?” 

Farr glanced around the pretty ball- 
room. 

“Don’t see any of the old bunch,” he 
complained. 

“Of course not. Did you expect all 
the dear girls of 1912 to wait forever 
for you? This is a new crop—buds, 
every one. Why, man, you don’t know 
how fortunate you are to be eligible to 
the younger set!” And Bland indicated 
a group of laughing, vivacious girls on 
the veranda, just in front of the double 
doors of the ballroom, where the light 
shone splendidly upon them. 

“Who are they? I see one wonderful 
looking girl out there,’ Farr queried, 
adjusting his eyeglasses. 

“They? Aha! All sisters in the 
sorority you used to love so well, 
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Jimmie. Need I say more? Come, and 
I'll present you to the whole bunch.” 

“One would do me,” murmured Mr. 
Farr. “Who is that beautiful pink-and- 
white blonde with those fairy-tale eyes, 
there by the post?” 


And Into a Haze of Girls 


But Bland hadn’t heard him, having 

stopped a moment to greet a new- 
comer. “Eh?” said the host, as he took 
Jimmie’s arm again. “Some beauties, 
eh? Come along, lucky James Edger- 
ton Farr!” 

They had reached the center of the 
room when the orchestra struck up an 
alluring overture. The more impatient 
couples soon were dancing around the 
two young men with rapidity that kept 
them dodging. It was most confusing, 
to be out in that human whirlpool, 
unless one were dancing. Bland soon 
escaped, but alas for Jimmie Farr! An 
unseen couple behind him forced him 
too near two passing in front. There 
was a collision, and Jimmie’s eyeglasses 
fell to the floor. Groping to recover 
them, he upset a heavyweight dancer, 
who sat down upon him. 

They picked up Jimmie’s glasses in 
pieces. 

“Oh, so sorry, old man!” apologized 
the heavy one. “Did I hurt you?” 

“Not at all—it was all my fault,” 
said James Farr, hero. 

And Jimmie felt his way to the wall. 

Bland had seen the fall and followed 
him, laughing. He heard Farr mutter- 
ing imprecations under his breath. 

“Tut, tut, Jimmie. You didn’t rip 
any gowns,” the host consoled. 

“Even worse luck—that 
stepped on my glasses.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s tough! But you’ve 
another pair, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have another pair—but 
they’re in Detroit! And I’m ’way out 
here as helpless as a baby on a race- 
track !” 

“Gee, that’s too bad, Jimmie. 
you can see to dance, can’t you?” 

“Oh, I might, but what’s the use? 
I—I can’t remember everybody, and I 
can’t see names on a dance-program 
without my glasses. I’m going home.” 


elephant 


But 














“No, don’t do that—the dance is in 
your honor, Jimmie. All the girls will 
help you out when I explain, I’m sure.” 


So He Decides to Stay 


FARR pondered. He knew Bland 

couldn’t explain what he didn’t 
know, and none except one as near- 
sighted as Jimmie could appreciate his 
helplessness. Then he thought of 
something. Perhaps it was the beauty 
on the veranda. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I'll stay.” 

He took his host’s arm, and they 
strolled away. Bland really was lead- 
ing him, though unconscious of his 
guest’s predicament, but Farr could 
make out that they were approaching 
the sorority group. 

‘Now tell me,” insisted Jimmie, “who 
that pretty blonde is.” 

“Why, there are 
blondes.” 

“T mean that one standing right there 
by the post.” 

“There is no blonde by the post— 
the girl you see there is a brunette.” 

“She was a.blonde,” Farr said 
positively. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” Bland pro- 
tested. 

“T mean there was a blonde there—a 
pretty one, with nice eyes and hair— 
where did she go?” 

‘Hush, they’ll hear,” admonished his 


several pretty 


guide. ‘“She’s still there—several nice 
blondes. I'll introduce you to all of 
them.” 


And the ceremonies began. 

“T want to present Mr. Farr,” Bland 
announced. 

The chatter ceased. The men who 
liad half surrounded the girls drew 
back, politely. The girls stood expect- 
ant, almost at attention. Farr straight- 
ened up with dignity, despite the 
handicap of his bad eyes. 

“Miss Burrel, Mr. Farr.” 

“Howdoyoudo, Mr. Farr,” responded 
Miss Burrel in a rich contralto. 

“And Miss Delancey—Mr. Farr.” 

Again Mr. Farr bowed gravely and 
said something. 

‘Miss Gearhart, I want to present 
Mr. Farr,” Bland went on evenly. 


“SIGHT UNSEEN” 





“Oh, ’scuse me, please—you-all know 
I’m right glad to meet you, Mr. Farr.” 
It was the happy drawl of a Southerner. 
Farr bowed a trifle lower. Some one 
giggled. Bland nudged him. 

‘Miss Gearhart offers to shake hands 
with you,” the host explained. 

Farr reached out, bowing, and a 
warm, soft little hand met his. “I was 
surprised at my own good fortune, Miss 
Gearhart,” he apologized. “I couldn’t 
realize it was for me.” 

The introductions proceeded : 

“Miss Roberts, Mr. Farr.” 

“Delighted, Miss Roberts.” 

“This is Mr. Farr, Miss Cunningham 
—a very old friend of mine,” Bland 
continued. 

“Charmed, Mr. Farr,” Miss Cun- 
ningham said, happily and frankly. 
“T’m sure you don’t look so very old.” 

“Perhaps only by comparison,” Farr 
rejoined. 


A Complication in Burrels 


LAND led him on. 

“Miss Burrel, let me introduce 
Mr. Farr.” 

“T’m the other Miss Burrel,” she ex- 
plained gayly, “but of course, I wanted 
to meet you too.” 

“That’s mighty kind of you,” Jimmie 
told her, but he wondered what compli- 
cations two girls with the*same name 
might bring about when he couldn’t see 
well enough to recognize either of them. 
Seeing no other feminine outlines be- 
fore him, however, he resolved to shut 
his eyes .to fate and take a blind chance. 

“Wont you dance, Miss Burrel?” he 
requested. 

“Thank you; I don’t believe I have 
this one taken, have 1?” 

“So sorry, I can’t read. I’ve just had 
an accident and broken my glasses.” 

“Same old talk,” she said, taking her 
program away from him. “Really, I 
had expected something more original 
from you, Mr. Farr.” 

“Why—why, I am being original—I 
told you the actual truth.” 

“Well put, at least,” she laughed. 
“This one is taken, but I’ll give you a 
dance for that.” 

“Honest and true, black and blue, 
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Miss Burrel, I gave my dance-card to 
Mr. Bland, and he’s putting them down, 
so I wont get mixed up. How many 
will you give me?” 

“How many do you want, Mr. 
Farr?” Her question sounded naive. 

“As if I could have that many!” he 
parried. “May I have a dozen, say?” 

It was a desperate place to be in. 
Jimmie rather liked her voice and was 
wondering if, by any chance, she was 
the blonde—the blonde. He must find 
out more about her. 

“You know you could have a dozen 
dances with me, if there were that 
many left,” she was saying, “but unfor- 
tunately there aren’t. There’s only one 
--the seventh, if you want it.” 

“T do. O. K. on Number Seven, 
Bland,” he called as they went inside. 
“T’ll remember you by your golden hair, 
Miss Burrel.” 

“Golden hair, Mr. Farr? You can’t 
call my hair golden—it’s even too dark 
to be Titian.” 

“T referred to its worth, not its 
color,’ Jimmie lied, realizing he was 
getting in a tight place. 

“Well then, you might speak of my 
sister’s hair as ruby, even though it is 
darker than mine, for she has more 
of it.” 

Good! There were ways of getting 
information, then, without asking for it. 
Jimmie wds playing in luck, he told 
himself. So much for the Burrel sis- 
ters—they of the hair that was too dark 
for Titian and darker—neither could be 
his blonde. Already he began to care 
less and less about that seventh dance. 


He Discovers a Fiancée 


ARR found Bland and learned that 
the next dance was to be with Miss 
Cunningham. The unselfish host led 
Jimmie to where she stood chatting 
with the fat man who had bumped into 
Farr, but of course Jimmie couldn’t rec- 
ognize him. 

“So he has to drag you to me, Mr. 
Farr!” chided Miss Cunningham, good- 
naturedly. 

“No, merely leads me; you know, I 
can’t see well without my glasses.” 

Miss Cunningham laughed. 


“ “Can the blind lead the blind?’ ” she 
quoted. 

“Why call him blind ?”’ Jimmie asked. 
They had begun to dance. 

“Don’t you know?” she inquired. 

He shook his head in negation. 

“You might ask Mr. Bland; tell him 
I said he might tell you.” 

Jimmie began to understand. 

“Are congratulations in order?” he 
asked a bit somberly. 

What if she were the blonde who had 
so appealed to him? His heart sank, 
and her answer did not reassure him. 

“T fancied you had seen the an- 
nouncement,” she was saying. “We 


are to be married late in the autumn, 


though we haven't fixed the day.” 

Of course! He might have known. 
No such beauty went long without 
being engaged. But he marveled at his 
own fortitude and composure when he 
answered : 

“T hadn’t heard; I’ve been away from 
a world where such grand things are 
possible. Winston Bland is a fine boy. 
I hope you both will be very happy.” 

Silence followed; then, noticing his 
serious face, she said: 

“You do not seem to be very happy 
over our prospects.” 

He caught the challenge and laughed. 

“Perhaps I’m trying to conceal my 
envy of Mr. Bland.” 

“Impossible, after you have seen me, 
Mr. Farr. I know Winston’s descrip- 
tions of me to be wild exaggeration, cal- 
culated to torment his fellow men, but 
when they look upon me it’s difficult for 
them to conceal the impression that I 
have not come up to expectations.” 

What did she look like? Confound 
it, why hadn’t he given his attention 
to those passages in Bland’s letters in 
which he was raving over a girl? 

“But you do. You do come up to 
expectations,” he was protesting gal- 
lantly, meanwhile groping mentally for 
some indirect question by which he 
could get her to give some inkling of 
her personal appearance. Blindly he 
stumbled on: 

“In the first place, you’re tall and 
graceful. Azure eyes—” 

“Not azure eyes!” she interrupted, 
horrified. 














Heavens! He had missed at the very 
outset, but— 

‘“__As your eyes are gray, your soul 
inust have depth, and therein lies your 
greatest charm,” he went on evenly. 

“Not exactly true, but very pretty,” 
she gurgled. “I thank you.” 

It was a neat recovery, Farr told him- 
self. It reminded him of a crack golfer 
lofting the ball out of a bunker and 
holing out in one and the same stroke. 
However, there still was trouble on the 
course. He’d swing more carefully for 
the next shot. 

“You know,” he continued, “there is 
another beautiful girl here to-night: 
blonde, with just the cutest way of toss- 
ing her head when she laughs. I saw 
her when I first came to-night, but have 
not been able to find her since. Who 
was she, do you know?” 

“Why, that must have been Mr. 
Bland’s young cousin—Hazel Gearhart 
—you met her. Everyone ought to be 
wild about her. She’s such a dear. I 
know you'll like her. Are you going 
to dance with her?” 

He thought so, but wasn’t sure. 
Bland had his card. 


Rediscovering Miss Gearhart 


ON the veranda again they found 
Miss Gearhart, an island of femi- 
ninity entirely surrounded by men. 

“And where the boys are, there will 
the fair Hazel be also,’’ Miss Cunning- 
ham said irreverently to the crowd. 

“You-all just stop that teasing me,” 
commanded Miss Gearhart. 

‘Dear, you have the next dance with 
Mr. Farr, haven’t you?” Miss Cunning- 
ham asked. 

“Which one is it—the third? If only 
I knew who threw my program away 
I'd push him into the lake. Tell me, 
you-all, who has got this dance with 
me?” 

“TI!” shouted every man in the group. 

“Now see, Mr. Farr, how they treat 
me? I declare to goodness they pick 
on me just ‘cause I’ve got a baby 
face.” 

“Then let me take you away,” the 
prompt Jimmie said, stepping into the 
ring and giving her his arm. 


” 


“SIGHT UNSEEN” 








They strolled away down the long’ 
veranda. 
“It’s the darlingest night,” she said 


‘with a soft, purring voice that thrilled 


him. And she was a blonde—Miss 
Cunningham had told him. The blonde, 
his blonde, perhaps! 

He gazed toward the lake. All was 
as serene as midnight in old Venice, but 
his sense_of sight being limited, he 
could not appreciate the scene to the 
fullest. The music began again, but the 
girl stood beside him, quietly looking at 
the water. 

“Do we want to dance?” he asked 
presently. 

She sat down on the steps leading to 
the water’s edge. 

“T can’t—this one; had it with some 
one else, and he’s let me cut it.” 

“My fault; ’m sorry—” 

“Really ?” 

“Sorry I didn’t find you before.” 

A breeze came from over the lake. 
The girl breathed deeply and stood up. 

“I wish we could go rowing,” she 
sighed. 

“Let’s do,” he proposed quickly. 
“I'd like to talk to you, but—er—no, I 
don’t believe we'd better.” 

Sherfaced him suddenly. 

“You don’t think it 
proper?” 

“Oh, certainly—anything you would 
do would be all right. I was just won- 
dering—” ‘ 

“Whether my chaperon would ob- 
ject? Well, she ought to be put to some 
trouble for her little tootsie, don’t you 
think, Mr. Farr?” 

Jimmie did. 

“Come along,” he said. 

She glanced back toward the club- 
house, and then drew her scarf around 
her shoulders and permitted him to lead 
her down the steps. At the water’s 
edge Farr hesitated. 

She drew back. “Mr. Farr, you 
don’t believe it is right for us to run 
away from the party, do you?” 

“Why, of course,” he returned. “I 
was merely looking for a boat.” 

“There’s one right in front of you; 
wont that do?” 

“Surely!” 

Groping, he found the rowboat. 


would be 
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They Brave the Seas 


SHE clung to him confidently as he 
steadied the little craft while she 
stepped in. He paddled away slowly. 

The orchestra began another selec- 
tion, and neither spoke until it was 
almost finished. By that time the 
lights of the club-house were merely 
little specks of white and yellow on the 
dark background. 

“Isn’t it perfectly beautiful?” 
Farr’s companion commented. 

“Very fine.” He had laid down the 
oars, and their boat was drifting now. 

“You don’t mind missing a dance or 
two?” she asked. 

He lighted a cigar. “There was one 
especially that I wanted to miss.” 

“Do I dare ask why?” 

“Tf you'll listen to all the answer. 
It’s somewhat of a secret.” 

“Oh, I promise!” 

“You know, I can’t see very. well 
without my glasses. Well—I took a 
dance with a girl whom [I had no recol- 
lection of having really seen. That is, 
I met her without my glasses, and so I 
didn’t know what she looked like.” 

“Then why did you take a dance with 
her?” 

“Because I thought she looked like 
you.” 

“Oops, Mr. Farr! Your middle 
name must be Blarney! You didn’t 
know what I looked like either, then.” 

“Pardon me; I did. I had seen you 
cn the veranda before I broke my 
glasses.” 

“Then why did you think she looked 
like mer” 

“T thought she might be you.” 

“Oh, you Mr. Fibber! Why?” 

“You see, I didn’t know your name, 
and—” 

“Well, how do you know she isn’t the 
girl you thought I was?” 

“It’s getting complex,” Farr said, 
laughing, “but I can answer.” 

“Remember, sir, you’re under oath. 

“The lady in question told me she 
was almost a brunette.” 

“Well, Mr. Farr?” 

“And you are a blonde.” 

“Am I?” 

“Aren't you?”’—almost pathetically. 
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“As if you didn’t know! Light a 
match and take another look, sir! I'd 
like you to recognize me at least when 
we meet again.” 

She never would believe he couldn't 
see. There was nothing for Farr to do 
but to light the match. 

“T knew it all the time,” he said, as 
he leaned foward. Though noncom- 
mittal, his statement was a lie. 

They drifted along. 

“IT wonder what time it’s getting to 
be,” she said finally. 

“T can’t tell.” 

“Please look at your watch.” 

He held his timepiece beside his 
glowing cigar and pretended to read the 
index. , 

“It’s nine-forty-five,” he lied again. 

“Let me see. I can’t believe you on 
such a vital point.” 

She dropped on her knees to the bot- 
tom of the boat before him and bent 
over his watch, while he lighted another 
match. 

“There! You just can’t tell the 
truth! It’s right near eleven o’clock.” 

There was a jar, a faint grating 
sound—and the boat stopped. 


An Explorer Bold Was He 
“ A GROUND,” Jimmie said. 


She looked around, peering 
quickly through the darkness. 

“We're on Jackson’s reef!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Good!” responded the imperturb- 
able Jimmie. ‘We'll explore it.” 

“T’ve always wanted to see what was 
out here,” she was saying as he helped 
her step ashore. 

Jimmie followed, or tried to, for an 
instant later something unexpected hap- 
pened. In getting out of the boat, he 
stumbled and fell backward. She gave 
a little scream and he picked himself 
up. 
“No harm done,” he assured her, 
shaking a very wet sleeve. He had put 
his arm into the water as he fell. 

“No harm done!” she echoed, gasp- 
ing. ‘“Look—the boat!” 

The boat, having been pushed away 
by Jimmie’s fall, floated out on the 
lake, already beyond reach, 














Jimmie Farr said nothing. 

“Do something—you must, quickly !” 
she implored, “or we can’t get off of 
this reef.” 

“What can I do?” 

“You! I thought you were brave! 
Get the boat—swim—unless you are 
afraid of a little water!” 

All was black before him, but Jimmie 
drew off his coat and waistcoat and 
waded in. The water was cold. He 
gasped for breath. 

“Oh!” screamed the girl. 

Jimmie stopped, shivering. 

“You're not going to get it—you’re 
going the wrong direction !” 

Farr plunged in deeper and began 
swimming the opposite direction. 
he swam very slowly, groping blindly 
in the water. The girl shrieked again. 

“Please come back, Mr. Farr,” she 
called with dignity. 

At the sound of her voice, he turned 
about and soon stood before her, drip- 
ping like a great white and black dog. 

“Tt’s too bad to ruin your clothes and 
make only a pretense of getting the 
boat,” she said, now almost in tears. 
“It’s evident you don’t want to recover 
it or to get me ashore. I suppose I'll 
have to call for help—and have every- 
body at the club talking about me.” 

She sniffed. Farr gazed about de- 
jectedly. Walking back and forth, and 
falling once or twice, he soon ascer- 
tained the reef on which they had been 
cast up was of rock and gravel forma- 
tion, very rough, about forty feet long 
and probably not more than twelve feet 
wide. Faintly, the sound of music 
came over the water. It was a Victor 
Hlerbert waltz—that despised seventh 
dance. By the sound, Jimmie calcu- 
lated it to be a mile to the club-house. 

He returned to Hazel Gearhart and 
found her sitting stiffly on a large flat 
stone. Her silence hurt him. His wet 
clothes hung to him uncomfortably. 
His teeth chattered. He was very 
miserable. 

‘““M-miss G-Gearhart,” he began. 
She did not move. 

“I'd like to apologize—if I may.” 
More silence. Then: 


“Things are past the apology stage, 
Mr. Farr. 


It begins to look as though 





“SIGHT UNSEEN” 


But . 








I'd have to stay here all night. I can’t 
make that crowd at the club-house hear 
me, and it will be impossible for me to 
swim that far in cold water in a party 
dress. You’ve behaved in a manner 
which I never had believed a gentleman 
could behave.” 

Cold silence again. 

Jimmie sneezed. 

She looked at him contemptuously. 
“Better put your coat on,” she sug- 
gested icily. 

Farr obeyed. Then: 

“[’m going to explain, Miss Gear- 
hart, whether you listen or believe me 
or not. I’ve been a fool, but I can’t 
have you think I’m a cad.” 

And poor Jimmie, still shivering, 
stood before her contritely and told his 
story. He left out nothing, from the 
moment the elephantine person trod 
upon his eyeglasses until the moment 
she had told him their boat had floated 
away. 

He finished with another sneeze to 
cap the climax, and she echoed it with 
a laugh—a laugh that bespoke forgive- 
ness and disregard for consequences, 
and a laugh in which he soon joined. It 
is delicious to know a young woman 
with a sense of humor. 


Peace Reigns Again 


i ty poor boy,” she said, serious at 
last. “Here you are taking your 

death of cold—and it’s all my fault. I 

suggested leaving the dance.” 

“N-no-o y-you didn’t ; it w-was m-my 
fault,” chattered Jimmie. 

“Sit down before you sneeze again,” 
she said. 

Jimmie sat beside her. She moved 
quite close to him and removing part of 
her scarf, threw it across Jimmie’s 
broad shoulders. Needless to say, 
blind as he was, Mr. Farr found the 
hand that had acted so unselfishly and 
kept it prisoner on his side of the stone 
seat. The little hand struggled weakly, 
then clasped his. 

“T just can’t help feeling sorry for 
a big man like you, who can scarcely 
see at all,” she was saying. “I could 
almost cry for you—you make me think 
of ‘The Light That Failed.’ ” 
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Farr could have kissed her for that, 
but she stirred quickly. 

‘“See—a moving light on the water 
over there! It must be a launch!” 

Jimmie sprang into action. A pock- 
etbook came out and from it he took a 
long newspaper clipping. It was an 
account from a London paper of his 
fight with a jaguar in Paraguay, but 
Farr unhesitatingly rolled it into a long 
torch and grimly set fire to it. He 
waved it aloft until it burned down to 
his finger-tips, but there was no re- 
sponse. He yelled, but there came no 
answer. In his predicament he had 
time to think even of Robinson Crusoe 
and how for days he had set signals on 
the highest hills in hopes that passing 
ships might see. _ But all was darkness 
to this Robinson Crusoe; not the black- 
ness of despair, perhaps, but the dark 
moments which come when a man 
finally is brought to the realization 
that all his resourcefulness has gained 
nothing. 

“That was my last bit of paper big 
enough to make a blaze,” he admitted 
finally. 

“Here!” And she gave him her 
wonderful Japanese fan, autographed 
and initialed at many a fraternity 
dance. 

“T hate to sacrifice it,” he said. 

“It shall be the light of our faith,” 
she answered. 

He tore it apart and 
lighted it, section by section. 
Over the water, instead of 
mariner’s usual “Ship ahoy!” came: 

“Hey there, on Jackson’s_ reef! 
What’s up?” 

“Two stranded souls!” Farr shouted 
back. ‘Our boat’s gone.” 

Ten minutes later an Irish fisherman 
was helping one very damp young man, 
one very quiet young woman—but two 
very happy mortals—into his launch. 

“You don’t mind slipping in alone?” 
Farr asked the girl when they reached 
the Yacht Club steps. 

“Not if you come to-morrow and ex- 
plain to Auntie.” 

“Gladly! But 
really a blonde?” 

“You'll find out to-morrow. 


reluctantly 


the 


tell me—are you 


Come at 
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four, please, and—you might bring 
your spectacles !” 


And His Eyes Are Opened 


RATHER pale Jimmie Farr 
eagerly awaited a messenger from 
Detroit at the home of Winston Bland 
the next morning. The messenger 
brought Jimmie eyeglasses,—one, two, 
three, four pairs of them,—and strolling 
through Bland’s den, where relics of 
Ann Arbor days reposed, young Mr. 
Farr stopped suddenly before a 
framed photograph. It was the por- 
trait of a young girl in a simple yacht- 
ing costume, but the eyes looked appeal- 
ingly into Jimmie’s, which suddenly 
became tender despite his eyeglasses. 
Jimmie stood as if transfixed, the pho- 
tograph holding him, the eyes gazing 
frankly into his as he gazed back, Who 
was she? Could it be? 
Very solemnly he stooped over the 
picture. Across the left-hand lower 
corner was written: 


To Cousin Winston—A ffectionately 
yours, Hazel Gearhart. 


Farr studied the face, becoming more 
radiantly happy all the while, until he 
finally burst into song: 


“T love a lassie, a bonnie, bonnie lassie.” 


Then he stopped, startled, as if he 


were not alone. A larger photograph 
on the mantel caught his eye—a girl in 
evening gown. Surely there was no 
mistaking those saucy, laughing eyes, 
that mass of wavy hair of the blonde 
yes, of her whom he had called “his 
blonde’= at the yacht club the night 
before. Then Jimmie Farr looked at 
the autograph and cared not. For on 
this photograph was: 


Yours always, Jean Cunningham. 


“Bland’s sweetheart,” he said aloud. 

Stealthily, almost reverently, he 
turned again to the framed vision of 
the appealing eyes, murmuring: 

“Blind as I was, my Hazel, I found 
you. The gods are with a chap who 
can choose real beauty sight unseen.” 
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Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
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HEN her father died, Lor- 

raine married his friend 

Aaron Roth, because there 

seemed little else she could 

do. She was eighteen, willowy, girl- 

ish; Roth was forty, beefy in mind 
and body, inordinately gross. 

The story opens on ‘the day Roth set 
forth upon his monthly business-trip 
“for Detroit.” Lorraine guessed the 
difference; she had long since ceased 
to concern herself with her husband's 
morals. Hts complaint, that day, of 
her chilliness, his accusation, “You 
don’t know what love is. That’s the 
only scrap of comfort for me in the 
whole deal—you’ll never fall in love 
with any other man, because you 
wouldn’t know how,” had only ended 
in his fierce assertion that he was 
going to Detroit. “I'll prove it to you,” 
he said. 

Dirck Mead came in upon her in 
the music-room a few hours later. 
Before either realized what had hap- 
pened, they had confessed their love 
for each other. In horror at herself 
and him, she bade him go; and as the 
door closed, Aaron Roth eased his 
bulk through the portiéres behind 
which he had been standing. 

Lorraine Roth was not the kind to 
be frightened by his rage. “I love 
Dirck Mead,’ she said simply. “I 
love him better than anything else on 
earth or beyond the earth.” 

“And you’re—you’re the iceberg 
woman I’ve been living with all these 
years!” Roth snarled. And with a 
threat to break Mead, “body and spirit 
and bank-account,” he struck her full 
across the face with his open palm— 
the blow sending her crashing to the 
floor, bleeding, half-senseless—and left 
her—for Detroit. 


T was nearly midnight. Dirck Mead 

sat before the fire in his living-quar- 
ters, reviewing his wasted years and 
his love for a woman who was another 
man’s wife. There flashed to him the 
text from the Prophecy of Joel: 

“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 

He looked up. Lorraine Roth stood 
in the doorway of the room. 


f ‘‘The Years 


Locust’’ 


In a lifeless, jerky voice she told 
him of Roth’s treatment of her. Mead 
insisted upon killing Roth, but she held 
that he (Mead) owed his life to her; 
she had left Roth for good and all. 

So Mead sent her back to her home 
—to Roth’s home, which she loathed 
—for the night, to be called by her by 
telephone the next morning and com- 
manded to come to her immediately. 

Lorraine had just received a long- 
distance telephone message from South 
Bend, Indiana, saying that Aaron Roth 
had been killed in a railroad wreck— 
which seemed to prove he had not 
gone to Detroit. 

Lorraine and Mead 


that day. 
"THREE days. they stayed in New 

York, very happy, planning their 
wedding-trip abroad. Then came an 
envelope addressed in Aaron Roth's 
handwriting. Lorraine tore it open, 
her lips twisting ludicrously. 

“I am in Detroit, after all,” she read. 

“I'll be home in a day or two.” 

It was dated from Detroit the morn- 
ing after the train wreck. 

Lorraine rushed to the telephone and 
reserved staterooms on a steamer sail- 
ing for England that day. She did not 
tell Mead of the letter from Roth. 
She explained her sudden impulse as 
Wanderlust. 

The steamer was at sea before Lor- 
raine told him the truth. 

At the London hotel they found a 
red-faced man inquiring for “R-o-t-h 
—Roth—and maybe traveling under 
the name of Mead.” 

The man-hunt was on. 

Fleeing to Paris, they discovered 
that their descriptions had been cabled 
to all the hotels. Two days later they 
reached Venice. There they found an 
American detective, a Down-East 
Yankee, on their trail. 

As a last resort, Dirck 
fleeing into the desert—No 
Land. 

And unknown to them, the Yankee 
detective kept to their trail and fol- 
lowed them into the desert, where, their 
tourist caravan pursued by Bedouins, 
had begun a race over the sands. 


were married 


suggested 
Man’s 
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| qn ||HE race was not 
| - spectacular nor 
close. And, in 
aspect, it was more than mildly absurd. 
The caravan of Massoud Abou-Nasif 
reached the goal an easy mile or so 
ahead of the pursuing red dust cloud. 

The rest-tower—one of the many 
ruined crusader castles, great and small, 
that strew Syria from desert to wil- 
derness—was a tumbledown structure 
of red-brown, consisting chiefly of a 
sagging central turret of sandstone, 
surrounded by an irregular old wall of 
the same material, whose summit looked 
like a grinning underjaw with faulty 
teeth. 

A crumbling gateway was reinforced 
by strong if ill-fitting gates that were 
clearly of modern make. The whole 
area of the wall was perhaps a third of 
an acre. 

For centuries this particular ruin had 
served, off and on, as a stopping place 
for caravans or for wanderers of any 
type. As the caravan routes shifted 
from time to time, so it waxed or waned 
in occupation, 

Of late, for example, by reason of 
the newer route, caravans did not visit 
it twice a year. And, with true Ori- 
ental carelessness, its single well had 
been allowed to fill with shifting sand 
and other débris—a dead camel, one or 
two donkeys and a few pariah dogs 
having also been thrown into it from 
time to time by improvident or mali- 
cious passers-by—until the water had 
long since been absorbed and lost. 
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Massoud had long be- 
fore decided on resting 
here for the night. Now, 
he had been eager to reach the refuge 
ahead of the Bedouins, because of the 
vast advantage his sheltered position 
would give him. He knew he could not 
hope to defend the ramshackle old place 
against any considerable body of men 
for more than twenty-four hours. He 
knew, too, that his present supply of 
water—renewed at each of the desert’s 
rare oases—would not hold out much 
longer than that. 

But he also knew that the man be- 
hind a wall is at infinite advantage over 
the man in front of it, and that it was 
extremely doubtful if the Bedouins 
would risk even so brief a siege lest 
word. of it reached the Damascus gar- 
rison. , 

It was one thing to hold up and de- 
mand ransom, whirlwind fashion, from 
a defenseless caravan in mid-desert, 
and quite another to waste a day or 
more in a siege whose nature might be 
misconstrued at the Damascus serail 
and might well lead to government re- 
prisals. At the very least, the amount 
of tribute money would greatly differ. 

Thus Massoud had strained every 
effort to reach the tower. Thus the 
too-distant Bedouins had foreseen his 
move and had sought in vain to block 
it. They were swift travelers, these 
Arab riders. Yet even their hawk eyes 
had not seen the sand-puffs that marked 
the caravan’s course soon enough to cut 
off this one line of retreat. 
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In through the wide-swung. gates 
lurched the last and lamest of the 
camels, bubbling and snorting. And the 
gates creaked shut behind. The race 
had thrown every one of the camels— 
from Massoud’s mouse-colored Bis- 
hareen racer down to the mangiest 
draught beast—into a murderous fury 
wherein they were little safer to deal 
with than angry rattlesnakes. 

A camel’s temper and his physical 
condition alike are to be gauged by the 
appearance of his hump. For, even as 
the stomach-glands carry a store of 
drink to last for days, so the hump is 
the storehouse of the fat which feeds 
the beast and gives him endurance and 
gentleness. 

When Massoud’s string of camels 
had left Bagdad, a month earlier, their 
humps had fairly wabbled with fatness, 
and their intricate stomach-sacs had 
been distended with good river-water. 
The supply of water had been renewed 
several times, though in homeopathic 
doses and of vile quality. But, from 


long and fast travel on scant provender, 
their humps had dwindled to mere loose 
skin that lay flabbily athwart the back- 
bone. 

And as the humps had shrunk, the 


temper had waxed. This last few 
miles, at an unwarrantably fast pace, 
had completed the wrecking of what- 
ever docility the hulking creatures had 
ever possessed. They were grunting, 
snarling, bubbling, snapping evilly at 
one another and at their drivers. One 
or two were even frothing at the mouth 
and venting their wrath in raucous 
screams. 

Massoud’s racer stood apart, in aris- 
tocratic aloofness, until an incautious 
porter chanced to pass a fraction of an 
inch too close to him. Then out shot 
the snaky dun neck, and a set of yellow 
teeth clicked harshly in the shoulder- 
folds of the porter’s abieh. And, on the 
instant, the man was hurled full twelve 
feet, coming to a rude stop against the 
wall-side. 

Meantime, within the courtyard, the 
yelling drivers were belaboring their 
beasts into some sort of formation and 
then, by the “Wiguf!’ cry, bringing 
them heavily to their knees. And out 
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of the litters and from puffy saddles 
stumbled the much-excited and eagerly 
questioning handful of tourists who, 
for the past hour, had clung in wonder- 
ing desperation to their mounts’ pom- 
mels, uncertain whether the whole cara- 
van had stampeded or whether this 
were merely a nef nerve-ripping fea- 
ture of the journey’s routine. 


"THESE passengers were few, as, even 

a quarter-century ago, the trip was 
not popular. The first of them to slide 
to earth was a man—anywhere from 
twenty to forty—who would manifestly 
have been more at home in New York’s 
Hell’s Kitchen district than in the sand 
hell of the desert. He was short and 
squat, blue of jowl, ratlike of eye, and 
clad in voluble tweeds and a black 
derby. 

Adroitly ducking the snap of his rid- 
ing-camel, he made his way unsteadily 
but truculently to where Massoud was 
issuing shrill orders to his scurrying 
followers. 

“Say, you measly old heathen!” 
snarled the passenger, as he came 
within earshot, and raising his voice 
above the surrounding babel, “—you 
one-eyed caricature of Dick Croker, 
what in blue blazes do you mean by 
giving us this scenic-railroad ‘added 
attraction’ to your rotten show? And 
what dump is this you’ve steered us 
into?” 

Massoud’s eternal courtesy toward 
the infidel passengers, whom he loathed, 
would not allow a retort in kind. Nor 
had he leisure just then, from his quar- 
ter-deck-in-a-storm task, to listen or to 
respond to any queries. Seeing which, 
the New Yorker turned back toward 
the others of his party, once more 
dodging the lunging thrust of a camel’s 
neck as he went. He whirled on the 
offending beast, shaking an impotent 
fist at its sneeringly curled mouth. 

“T don’t want to criticise a discerning 
Providence none,” he rebuked, “and 
what’s more, I aint doing it, because a 
discerning Providence didn’t have any 
hand in making a camel. If I thought 
so, I wouldn’t do a thing but turn 
atheist. The Mind that figured out the 
architecture of a camel’s hind legs (not 














to say anything about the rest of its 
God-forsaken shape) was never the 
Mind that designed Aloysius Raegan, or 
even ordinary folks. Just bear that in 
mind, you garbage-scow of the desert, 
you.” He moved on toward a litter 
from which a man was helping a half- 
swooning woman to alight. 

“How’d Mrs. Mead stand the garri- 
son finish?” he asked. 

“What was the matter?’ countered 
Dirck. “Do you know? Did the camels 
bolt ?” 

“No. They were bolted. The boss 
over there gave the word. I heard him. 
Feel pretty bad, don’t you, Mrs. Mead? 
You look like some one had died and 
willed you a couple of cases of typhoid. 
Some shake-up, hey? J/’m all right, of 
course,—paint’s a bit scratched but my 
cylinders are all right,—but it’s been a 
tough joy-jaunt for a woman.” 

As Raegan was talking and as Dirck 
was helping Lorraine to a seat on a 
pack and rummaging in his pockets for 
a flask, the rest of the party came up— 
Graham Venable, professor of Semitic 
languages at a fresh-water university ; 
Saul, his big twenty-two-year-old son; 
Mrs. Millicent, an American globe-trot- 
ter, and her daughter Helen. 

All were in varying states of disarray 
from the rough ride they had just fin- 
ished. At best, the gait of a camel is 
like the motion of a ship in a heavy sea. 
At worst,—which means at fastest,—it 
is like nothing known to man. Its tor- 
tures would have started a scandal in 
a sixteenth-century Inquisition cham- 
ber. 

Before the shaken-up tourists had a 
chance to compare notes, Massoud com- 
pleted his marshaling of the camels and 
advanced toward them. The caravan- 
master’s one eye was shifty and embar- 
rassed. 

“Howaji,’ he began, in what he liked 
to believe was English, addressing 
Dirck, who was nearest him, but speak- 
ing for the benefit of all. “Very dis- 
tressful thing and dam’ sorrowful. I 
weep.” 

“Oh, add up your loose talk and get 


a total!” demanded Raegan. “What’s 
the matter?” 
“Badawi,” stammered Massoud. 
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“Very wicked men. They attack. They 
chase us. They.line up, right now, out- 
side gates, for parley... Maybe,” he 
added cheerily, ‘‘maybe they kill us. 
Then what?” 

“It wont take a two-dollar palm-read- 
ing to guess ‘then what’ for you,” said 
Raegan. “What are you driving at? 
D’ye mean to say somebody’s going to 
attack us?” 

“Yes. Badawi. Outside now. Wait- 
ing now for parley. What to do?” 

Massoud wrung his hands and smote 
his chest and tugged dramatically at his 
venerable, if unwashen, beard. And all 
the time, his single eye traveled covertly 
from face to face of his passengers. He 
was in the throes of a veritable inspira- 
tion. 

It had just occurred to him that what- 
ever ransom must be paid to get rid of 
the Bedouins might much more pleas- 
antly come out of his passengers’ pock- 
ets than from his own. 

If he could now persuade them that 
their lives were in peril and then, after 
the parley, could break the news that 
the Bedouins would release the whole 
party for such-or-such a sum and that 
he himself had no ready money in hand, 
he might readily play on the tourists’ 
fears to induce them to make up the 
amount among them. 

It was very simple. With careful 
management, he might even extort from 
them a larger sum than the Bedouins 
should demand, and might pocket the 
difference as honest commission. 
Hence his dolorous forecast of the 
danger wherein they stood. 


RS. MILLICENT and Lorraine 

sat staring in dumb-horror at the 
caravan-master’s contortions. Helen 
Millicent clutched at her mother and 
sobbed in terror. The four men looked 
at one another and then back at Mas- 
soud. Dirck laid a reassuring hand on 
Lorraine’s shoulder. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “that you 
were running from a band of maraud- 
ing Bedouins just now and that they 
are besieging us?” 

“Yes,” said Massoud, lugubriously. 
“Murderers, wicked, __hell-persons, 
pretty bad. You come see.” 
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At a word from him, a porter shoved 
open one of the gates. In front of it 
sat a lean, bearded man on a lean, sorrel 
horse. Out on the sands, perhaps four 
hundred feet distant, were ranged about 
one hundred horsemen. In two ranks 
they were massed—hawk-eyed, thin- 
featured men, high of cheekbone, 
bronze of visage, clad in dirty red and 
white burnouses and bestriding lank and 
ill-groomed desert ponies. 

“Huh!” grunted the irrepressible 
Raegan, first of the Americans to break 
silence. ‘Looks like the line-up at a 
Buffalo Bill Show at the Garden. Next, 
the announcer’ll bawl out: ‘Band of 
Ollagolla Sioux! And then ‘Iron- 
Tail, their Chief!’ He—” 

“They kill us pretty quick,” interpo- 
lated Massoud. “I know them. El- 
Kanah tribe. Sheik Ysouf at gate for 
parley. We all good as dead. Maybe 
better.” 

As a matter of fact, Massoud and the 
rest of the besieged were in about the 
same grave peril of life at that moment 
as are the inmates of a West Forty- 
third Street gambl?ag house wl-.en the 
ward-man calls for the periodic install- 
ment for the police fund. And the 
caravan-master knew it. But the hope 
of cajoling and scaring his passengers 
into footing the bill for him was grow- 
ing into a sweet certainty as he studied 
the white faces of the women and the 
grimly tense looks of their escorts. 

The time had come to increase their 
dread by the parley. Moreover, Sheik 
Ysouf of El-Kanah, who was waiting 
courteously to make terms, was not the 
sort of man whom a mere camel-owner 
might safely keep waiting over-long. 
The Sons of the Desert, as the Bedouin 
term themselves, are the aristocrats of 
the East. And they regard tradesmen 
as the sand beneath their feet. So Mas- 
soud went forward to the gate, salaam- 
ing right humbly as he advanced. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE American men followed close 
behind the caravan-master. He 
did not greatly object to their 


presence at the colloquy that was to 
come, for none of them understood 
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Arabic except Dirck (who had picked 
up a half-forgotten smattering of the 
language as a boy on his earlier trip 
across the Desert) and Professor Ven- 
able, whose book-learned knowledge of 
the tongue did not include Desert 
argot. 

“Naharak said!” (“May your day be 
happy!’*) meekly greeted Massoud as 


“he stood at last in the gateway and 


raised his right hand first to his breast 
and then to his head. 

“Naharek assad!” (May your day be 
still happier!”) gravely returned the 
Sheik, looking down with lofty calm 
upon the cringing old man. 

“Saar issar assad!” (“It is already 
happier for seeing you!’’) continued 
Massoud, piling the compliment higher 
according to the cast-iron rule of the 
Orient which demands that no conver- 
sation (whether between friends or 
foes) shall begin without this cumula- 
tive interchange of good flattery. 

“May you lie where rose-leaves shall 
fall upon your tomb,” continued the 
Sheik. 

“And may the nightingale, as yet un- 
hatched, warble sweetly above yours, 
O my uncle,” was Massoud’s fervent 
reply. 

“IT caught the word ‘Khal,” whis- 
pered Professor Venable to Dirck. 
“That means ‘uncle.’ Can they be rela- 
tives, do you suppose?” 

“No,” returned Dirck. “In Arabic, 
the word uncle is a term of reverence. 
That fat little Najeeb is forever calling 
Massoud ‘Uncle.’ And they are no kin 
to each other. Listen.” 

Massoud having opined that Sheik 
Ysouf was not only the Brother of 
Eagles but unquestionably the father of 
at least one hundred handsome sons, 
and the Sheik having retorted that, Mas- 
soud was not only. as tall and as fair 
to look upon as the palm tree but that 
the houris would assuredly sing a new 
song as they decked his couch in Es 
Semme (Paradise), the two men had 
gradually come down to business. 

The affair was extremely simple. 
The Sheik had seen Massoud’s caravan 
and, from long experience, had judged 
to a penny how much tribute he might 
reasonably expect for letting it go free. 














Massoud, well versed in Desert finance, 
knew just how much he would be ex- 
pected to pay. 

The two amounts were identical, 
namely two thousand mejidie (about 
$1,600). Wherefore, the Sheik began 
by asking five thousand, and Massoud, 
throwing dust on his head, made a 
counter offer of eight hundred. 

The argument was wholly amicable, 
as Eastern money bargains go. But of 
course, being in the East, it involved on 
both sides many shrieks of amazement, 
more appeals to Allah the Most High, 
and still more groans of crass despair. 
And to the Americans looking on, it 
seemed as though the two men had 
lashed themselves into an insane fury 
and were about to fly at each others’ 
throats. 

At last, the foreordained price of two 
thousand mejidie was weepingly agreed 
on and the bargain struck. The Sheik 
galloped back to his men with the news. 
Massoud turned to the Americans, 
hastily preparing a tale to the effect 
that Sheik Ysouf had vowed to murder 
them all with hideous tortures unless 
three thousand mejidie were imme- 
diately handed over to him. 

As Massoud began to speak, Sheik 
Ysouf shouted to his tribesmen that all 
was well and that the money would be 
forthcoming at once. They celebrated 
their pleasure at the news in the cen- 
turies-old fashion of Bedouins. It was 
an occasion for rejoicing. And, to the 
armed and mounted Arab, as to the 
old-time armed and mounted cowboy, 
an occasion of rejoicing is also an occa- 
sion for powder-play. 

As their Sheik’s call reached them, 
the tribesmen broke up their aligned 
formation. Whooping like a pack of 
jackals, they thundered forward, blaz- 
ing away with their long muskets as 
they came. 

It was a salute, a feu de joie, the bul- 
lets purposely sent high in air. But to 
the waiting group in the gateway, the 
Sheik’s words seemed an order to 
charge, and the galloping men, firing so 
gleefully, were a charging squadron, 
bearing down upon the helpless vic- 
tims. 


“He says—Sheik Ysouf says—he kill 
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us all—women and all—unless—” Mas- 
soud had just begun, when the double 
line of Bedouins had charged and their 
salvo of musketry had drowned his 
voice. 

Down swept the howling, firing mass 
of Bedouins. According to their cus- 
tom, they rode at top speed, planning 
to rein in, as one man, at about fifty 
feet from the gate, and ride back 
again. 

As the charge bore down on the group 
of Americans, young Saul Venable, 
under fire for the first time, lost his 
head. Unarmed, he would not stand 
like a sheep, to be butchered. 

Glancing about him for some means 
of defense—no matter how futile—his 
eye fell on the silver-stocked flintlock 
pistol that adorned Massoud’s belt. 

With what looked like a single ges- 
ture of lightning swiftness, the youth 
snatched the heavy weapon from the old 
scoundrel’s holster, leveled it at the on- 
rushing throng and pulled the trigger. 


HE bellmouthed flintlock roared, and 

the recoil twisted it clean out of 
Venable’s hand. The brace of slugs it 
carried flew unerringly, at that short 
range. One of them tore through the 
scarlet burnous and into the body of a 
rider in the foremost rank. 

The Bedouin pitched to earth, his 
horse dragging him by a foot wedged 
into the spade-shaped stirrup. 

On the instant, Massoud, with a howl 
of mortal terror, thrust Saul backward 
into the enclosure and with his own 
shaking hands banged shut the gate, 
barring and double-barring it. Saul had 
barely time to note through the drifting 
smoke that the Bedouins had ceased 
firing, had ceased yelling, had ceased 
galloping and, in stark silence, were 
clustered about the fallen tribesman. 

On the faces of the clumped camel- 
drivers, utter horror was stamped. As 
for Massoud, he collapsed in a moan- 
ing heap on the broken flags of the 
courtyard. 

“Pretty shot!” approved Raegan, pat- 
ting the excited Saul on the back. 
“Couldn’t ’a’ done better myself. If my 
‘gat’ hadn’t ’a’ been strapped up in my 
luggage, I’d—” 
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“We are dead men!” groaned Mas- 
soud, his voice coming painfully from 
the pit of his stomach, and his mantle 
of pleasant hypocrisy stripped from 
him, “—dead men all. We were all safe 
—all safe. All he ask is baksheesh, two 
thousand mejidie. Oh, fool of fools, 
why you started the blood feud by slay- 
ing man? Why? Now they stay and 
kill. They must stay and kill. Law— 
Desert law—says so. Blood feud— 
blood atonement. All our lives, maybe, 
for man you kill.” 


CHAPTER XV 


tions nor hotels. In the Desert, as 
in war-zones, the Law of Nations 
The Bedouins, from 


|: the Desert are neither police sta- 


wears very thin. 


prehistoric ages, have done what they 
might to make up for these three de- 
fects. 

In the matter of hotels and police 
stations, for instance, any man—friend 
or foe or stranger—may enter a Bed- 


ouin camp and demand shelter. By 
that simple act he forthwith becomes 
the guest of the tribe. Its members 
must feed him, clothe him, house and 
protect him, without payment, until 
such time as he may leave their 
camp. 

And for fifteen days after his depar- 
ture they are responsible for his safety. 
Should he be robbed or otherwise mo- 
lested, during those fifteen days, the life 
of every warrior in the tribe he has 
quitted must, if necessary, be risked to 
succor or avenge him. Such is the 
Guest Law of the Desert, a law touched 
on in the Book of Genesis, and old when 
Abraham was young. 

As to the dearth of national or statute 
laws: these are represented by the 
ancient precept, “He may take and keep 
who can,” and by the blood feud. 
Should a man be slain, his tribesmen 
must wage -var upon the slayer’s people 
until the murderer be in turn killed, and 
until such added vengeance as may seem 
needful is satisfied. 

This is a sacred obligation. The idea 
is akin to that of the Kentucky feud 
and, like the Guest Law, it dates back 


to Old Testament days when the cry, 
“Fly, for the avenger is near thee!” was 
no mere poetical phrase. 

It was this most inviolable Desert law 
that Saul Venable had brought down 
upon himself and upon those with him, 
as the terror-stricken Massoud, bit by 
bit, managed to explain. When at last 
in his halting English he had voiced the 
situation, the tourists understood his 
sick fear and the panic on the erstwhile 
grinning faces of Najeeb and the rest 
of the beleaguered natives. 

There was every chance for a whole- 
sale massacre. While the Bedouins 
would have thought not twice but many 
times before risking the Turkish Gov- 
ernment’s wrath by killing or openly 
robbing the foreign passengers of a car- 
avan in time of ‘peace, yet the blood 
feud not only wiped away all caution 
but would serve as excellent defense in 
case of a later reckoning with the Sul- 
tan’s judges. A tribesman, on a 
friendly visit to a caravan camp, had 
been shot in cold blood by a Feringhee. 
Why, for less provocation, holy wars 
had been born. 

“Like thus it stands,” finished Mas- 
soud, between chattering teeth. “The 
big young howaji make hell for all. 
Ohé! We die a-plenty. And caravan 
looted like drunk camelman’s purse in 
the Fishmarket of El-Caire. You un- 
derstand? My English pretty broken, 
but—” 

“You don’t speak broken English, 
son,” commented Raegan. “You speak 
pulverized English. But at that, we get 
you. What’s to be done?” 

“Done?” wailed Massoud. “All is 
done. Outside they make trial of our 
punishment right now. We know as 
soon as Sheik Ysouf decide. He parley 
again, then. Best he will do is to kill. 
Ohé!” he moaned, breaking into the 
grisly minor-key death song.. “Hand- 
some and rich and beloved of all was 
Massoud Abou-Nasif! Fair to look 
upon was he, and wise and gentle and 
good. And lo, now he—” 

“It’s plain to be seen you hate your- 
self bitterly,” observed Raegan. “Cut 
out the modest appraisal, can’t you, and 
tell us what—” 

“And now,” chanted Massoud (still 
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in English that his hearers might gain 
the full benefit of the eulogy), “and now 
he is brought low—even to the dust. 
He—” 


DECK seeing that the man’s Eastern 

fatalism had put him beyond power 
to plan or to do aught save accept his 
fate and lament it, drew Lorraine to one 
side. 

“Sweetheart,” he said in a low voice, 
his face close to hers that he might be 
heard through Massoud’s dolorous 
chant, “you’ll be brave? |And—and 
you'll try to forgive me for bringing 
you to this?” 

“Forgive you, Dirck?” she echoed, 
surprised. “Forgive you? Why, Dirck, 
I love you. And, besides, there’s noth- 
ing to forgive. You’ve given me the 
only happiness I’ve ever known. I 
didn’t know anybody could be as happy 
as I’ve been with you. If this is the end 
of the journey—” 

“T’m afraid it is, dear,” he said. 
“I’ve heard something of these blood- 
feud punishments. It is best to tell you 
the truth. We’ve always been honest 
with each other, you and I. If we’ve 
got to end our flight across the world, 
in this—” 

“It is better than to have lived on 
with Aaron Roth,” she declared, “—a 
hundred times better, Dirck. And—at 
least, we'll go together.” 

“Together,” he repeated, troubled. 
“That’s what I want to make sure of, 
Lorraine. We men will die, of course. 
That is understood. But with you, it 
may be different.” 

“It shall not be different,” 
vowed. 

“You are right,” he said; “it shall 
not. Here,”—taking a short-barreled 
revolver from his pocket. “This is the 
gun I got at Venice, you remember, the 
day we dodged that Yankee detective. 
It’s old-fashioned, but it is effective, I 
think. Take it and hide it in your dress. 
Use it—when you must. It—it is the 
most precious gift I ever gave you, dear 
heart—the gift of Life, the gift that will 
let you go with me into the dark—and 
beyond the dark.” 

“There'll be no dark, my husband,” 
she whispered, taking the pistol, “for 


she 
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we'll be hand in hand, you and I. Why, 
what better fate could two people ask, 
who love each other? The only black 
tragedy in all love is that some day one 
must live on and one must die. We 
shall escape that, Dirck. Don’t you 
see? It isn’t a thing to dread; it’s the 
perfect climax of it all.” 

Dirck took her cold hands in his and 
looked down into her haggard face. 

“There’s something else, little girl,” 
he said, tenderly, “something I didn’t 
mean to speak about because it could 
not have done any good. But now 
things are different, and it is well to 
speak out.” 

“ver 

“Twice, since this journey across the 
Desert began, I have waked at night 
to hear you sobbing. And—” 

“Dirck !” 

“And the joy and the wonderful 
Youth have gone out of your face this 
past month. I said nothing, for I didn’t 
want you to think I’d noticed. It would 
only have made you unhappier to know 
that I knew and suffered with you. 
And I couldn’t have helped. But now 
I want you to know what it has meant 
to me to stand by, helpless, and see you 
suffer.” 

“I haven’t,” she denied, brokenly. 
“T’ve been happier—” 

“You have been unhappier than ever 
before, little sweetheart,” he corrected 
her. “And you’ve kept up a brave, gay 
front so that I shouldn’t know. But it’s 
haunted you, day and night, this grief 
of yours; and all the time it’s grown 
keener. You have been made a fugi- 
tive; to a gently reared woman, that 
alone is torture. You have—blame- 
lessly—broken the Law; and to women 
—to good women—the Law means far 
more than to men. To break it, even 
innocently, puts their consciences on the 
rack. Since you have learned that we 
are felons, that we are bigamists, your 
conscience has been tearing and rending 
you. Don’t deny it, dear. I know your 
soul, for I love it. And conscience has 
made your life one endless hell. At 
first, the excitement of the chase dulled 
it. But this past month of safety has 
given you time to think and to suffer. 
Oh, it is all wrong that you should 











“Like thus it stands,” finished Massoud, between chattering 
big young Aowa/ji make hell forall. Oé! We die a-plenty. 
looted like drunk camelman’s purse in the Fishmarket of El- 
he moaned, breaking into the grisly minor-key death song. 
and rich and beloved of all was Massoud Abou-Nasif! Fair 
was he,’ and wise and gentle and good, And lo, now he is 
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blame yourself when you know, in your 
heart, that you're blameless! But you 
dc blame yourself. And so long as we 
lived, you would suffer.” 

“No, no. You don’t understand!” 
she murmured, but there was no convic- 
tion in what she said. 

“If I could die and you could live 
on,” he said, miserably, “it would be 
the perfect solution. I, mean, if you 
could live on, safe and free. I believe 
if I could pay the full penalty by dying, 
Roth’s mad-dog ideas of revenge would 
be sated, and he’d at least let you 
alone. [—” 

“Dirck!” she wept. “You sha’n’t say 
such things! You sha’n’t. Why—” 

“It is true,” he made steady answer, 
“and you know it, Lorraine. It is too 
late, now, for we must all die, it seers 
from what Massoud told us. But—lI 
wish I might have gone, and left you to 
gain back just a little of all I’ve made 
you lose. I—” 

Her arms were about him, regardless 
of possible onlookers. She was weep- 
ing frantically. And now she pressed 
one hand over his mouth to stem the 
flood of remorse. 

“Why, Dirck!’ she sobbed. ‘Why, 
my husband, what would life be if | 
didn’t have you? You break my heart 
when you speak so. You’re all I want, 
here, or in heaven, or in hell. And even 
if what you say is true, about my hav- 
ing been so ungrateful as to feel just a 
little sad sometunes, why, I’d rather be 
unhappy with you than blissfully happy 
without you. Dear love, this may be 
the very last time we’ll ever be alone to- 
gether, in the flesh. Must we waste the 
precious moments in talking of useless 
regrets? The Locust Years are ended, 
to-day. Our great love is the only thing 
that can be worth our speaking about, 
in this hour. Our love and—” 

On the gate-panel came the blow of 
a spear-butt, twice repeated. And the 
voice of the Sheik—solemn and emo- 
tionless now—called for Massoud to 
come forth instantly and speak with 
him. 

The caravan-master scrambled to his 
feet, his recently convulsed face stony 
with the fatalism that possessed him, 
and stumbled to the gate. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HE Americans, careless of safety, 

pressed close behind the master 

of the caravan as a leaf of the 
gate was thrown wide. As_ before, 
Sheik Ysouf sat his horse in front of 
the archway. As before, his men were 
ranged at a distance behind him, on 
the sands. But now there was no brava- 
do, no mock ferocity in the bearing of 
any of the Sons of the Desert. Stern, 
silent, they sat like judges about to pass 
death-sentence. 

Presently, Sheik Ysouf spoke, deep 
of voice, slow of enunciation, every 
word distinct and pregnant. So meas- 
ured was his speech, so wholly in con- 
trast with his former quick gabble, that 
Dirck and Professor Venable from 
their meager store of Arabic had little 
trouble in catching the drift of -his 
words. 

Venable, in low-pitched asides, trans- 
lated the gist of the harangue to the rest 
of the tourists who, open-mouthed, 
hung on his every syllable. 

“He says,” began Venable, jerkily 
and with many pauses to hear and men- 
tally to digest and transpose the slow- 
worded phrases, “—he says, ‘One of 
your party has wounded—almost unto 
death—my brother’s son, Naami,’ (I 
think ‘Khaw’ is ‘brother.’) ‘Our hakim’ 
(that’s ‘surgeon’ or ‘doctor,’ you know) 
—‘our hakim says Naami will live, for 
the bullet flew over-high and smote only 
the shoulder. Had—had he died—then 
all of you must have—must have diced 
by the torture. But as he lives, I shall 
show mercy.’ (I think the word is 
‘mercy.’) ‘And I shall claim in pay- 
ment only five thousand mejidie’ 
(about four thousand dollars, you 
know) ‘for blood money.’ ” 

“Easy!” grunted Raegan, in relief. 
“Better’n a general throat-cutting, any- 
how. A slash in the wallet will heal 
up. In the throat, it wont. I don’t 
reckon he—” 

“*And,’” went on the halting trans- 
lation, “ ‘I shall demand in just venge- 
ance the life of the man who—who 
wounded Naami. If—if that life be 
not—be not given us, to restore the 
honor of El-Kanah—then, by the—the 

















Triple Oath, I swear to feed the—the 
kites and jackals with every carcass of 
you—Believers and—Feringhee alike. 
Give up the man to our vengeance—and 
the blood money—and depart in peace. 
Tamain.’” 

“Tamain,’ pedantically explained 
Professor Venable, “is an Arabic word 
hard ‘to translate. 

It may mean 
‘Enough’ or 
‘Thatis <a 


a Tt Reso-e2 
have _ spo- 
ken.” ”’ 


But no one 
listened to 
hisexegesisof * 
the phrase. For 
a new diver- 
sion had just 
caught the 
nerve-strained 
attention of the 
group that had 
been listening so 
tensely to the 
stammering 
translation 
of the Sheik’s 
ultimatum. 

Dirck Mead 
had stepped 
forth from 
among them, 
had walked past 
the cowering 
Massoud in the 
gateway,and up 
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to” the Sheik’s must. It—it is the most precious gift I eVer gave you, into the gate- 
bridle rein. dear heart—the gift that will let you go with me into way. 
‘“*S hei k_ thedark.” “There'll be no dark, my husband,” she They were 


Ysouf,’’ he 
said, in his im- 
perfect Arabic, “if the guilty man be 
given up to you, will you swear by the 
Triple Oath that the rest go free?” 
“Aiwa,” (“Yes,”) returned the Bed- 
ouin, his right hand upraised. “It shall 
be a covenant. I swear it on the Triple 
Oath that no man may break and hope 
to look on the face of Allah or of His 
Prophet. By the Sword of Mohammed, 
by the Beard of my Father, by the—” 
“Bismillah!” agreed Dirck. “I ac- 
cept the oath. I am the man you seek. 
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“Take it and hide it in your dress. Use it—when you 


whispered, taking the pistol, “for we'll be hand in hand, 
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Let us go to your people, and quickly, 
before my friends can prevent.” 
Massoud had heard; and he cried out 
in blank amaze, deeming the Feringhee 
a madman to saddle himself thus with 
another’s guilt. Professor Venable 
heard, and he translated each clause, as 
before, while Dirck was floundering his 
way through the unfamiliar language. 
Before the translation had come to 
an end, Saul had sprung forward 
and caught Mead by the arm. 
“Tt wont do!” declared the 
boy, vehemently. “It 
wont do, you quix- 
® otic idiot. Come 
back here!” 
Dirck wrenched 
himself free and 
took a step to- 
ward the im- 
passive 
Sheik. At 
the same mo- 
ment, Pro- 
fessor V en- 
able and 
Raegan and 
Massoud by 
common con- 
sent flung 
themselves 
upon Mead 
and through 
: sheer force 
\ dragged the 
fiercely 
writhing 
man back 







































not a frac- 
tion of a sec- 
ond too soon. The Sheik, seeing 
his prey was gone, whipped out 
his thin-bladed saber and, with a shout 
of “Jella!” spurred his horse forward. 
As he smote, his mount shied at the 
struggling mass in the gateway. The 
descending saber-stroke sheared an 
oblique line through Raegan’s black 
derby. 

The. Sheik whirled, as the gate was 
banged shut, and galloped back to his 
men. 
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“My Uncle,” asked Najeeb, as the 
tourists were still gripping Dirck, ‘“‘why 
did you thrust a hand into such black 
pottage and risk getting a cleft skull 
for the sake of saving a Feringhee 
swine ?” 

“Were it better,” snapped Massoud, 
“to have the Pasha strip me of my 
goods and my certificate for allowing a 
howaji under my care to be slain? We 
must hold out while we may. I am 
ruined if it be said my Feringhee con- 
voys suffer death. And this Feringhee 
is so mad that I make no doubt he is a 
person of rank in his own land, an 
Emir, perchance, or at least a Wali. 
Help me to make ready such poor de- 
fense as we can in this sieve of a place. 
They will not make their attack upon 
us until dawn. It is the way of EI- 
Kanah.” | 


EANTIME around Dirck—who 
stood inert, apathetic—Saul and 
the Professor and Raegan were storm- 
ing, demanding why he had done so in- 
sane a thing, why hé had dreamed they 
would permit it, why he had no more 
consideration, if not for them, for the 
wife his rash deed would have left 
desolate. 
“If I’d ’a’ had my ‘gat’ with me,” 
finished Raegan, “there'd ’a’ been a long 
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line of carriages driving real slow be- 
hind that Sheik person by now.” 

To none of their excited queries or 
other speeches did Dirck make reply. 
He seemed spent, dazed. Not until 
Lorraine’s hand slipped into his did he 
rouse himself and let her draw him 
away from the rest. Her face was 
drawn and fear-distorted. 

“Dirck!” she panted. “Dirck! How 
could you? Oh, how could you?” 

“Tt is meet that one man should 
suffer for the people,’”’ he misquoted, 
harshly. 

“You didn’t do it for that,” she in- 
sisted. “You did it for me. You did 
it because you thought, with you out of 
the way, I would be safe from Aaron’s 
anger. Oh, it was cruel! It was 
wicked! Did you think I would have 
let you go alone? Did you think I could 
have found no use for this pistol you 
gave me, if you had sacrificed yourself 
like that?” 

“Give the pistol back to me,” he de- 
manded. 

“No! It is going to rest here on my 
breast, now and always. You are all I 
have in the world. If you are taken 
from me, or if you take yourself from 
me, I want to be able to follow vou. 
And I am going to—remember that! 
I am going to!” 











HE attack by the Bedouins upon the Americans besieged in 

the désert rest-tower will be described in the next thrilling 

chapters of “The Years of the Locust.” This most exciting 

installment of Albert Payson Terhune’s vivid novel will appear 

in the next—the March—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGA- 

ZINE, which will be on sale February 12th. Be sure to get 
your copy early. 























The Vampire 
Of ite 


Screen 


AND WHAT THAT 
REPUTATION MEANS 
TO. AN ACTRESS 


Theda Bara as Carmen. 


, |EXT to making a reputation, 
N | life’s most difficult task is liv- 
|] ing one down. 

Consider that well; then feel for 
Theda Bara. If she ever escapes the 
cloth of red with which she has been 
shrouded, she will be little less than 
superhuman, 

Just as actresses of the legitimate 
stage are always remembered by the 
roles they have played, so Theda Bara 
is marked for life by the films as a sor- 
ceress and a vampire. Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter has never fought off the influence 
of her earlier parts and probably never 
will; and it has been so with any num- 
ber of others—Florence Roberts, Char- 
lotte Walker, Olga Nethersole, Nazi- 
mova. 

We hear of Theda Bara such delicate 


and two-edged compliments as “the 
greatest delineator of evil types” and 
of her “most beautifully wicked face in 
the world.” Even a New York physi- 
ognomist rapturously exclaims that she 
has never gazed into a face betraying 
such wickedness and evil—that Miss 
Bara “belongs to what we term the 
wide-faced, muscular type of people 
whose bones are slender and small, and 
who are governed by the same mus- 
cular system as the serpent. 

They have a feline temperament, de- 
liberately taking pains to inflict suf- 
fering on others.” 

Be generous and let glory reflect upon 
the humble press-agent, who feelingly 
declares, under the title of “Theda Bara, 
Love-child of the Devil,” that she is 

“a screen home-wrecker—in her wake 

only blasted lives and stunted careers, 
: . tall and willowy, moving 
with the sinuous grace and audacious 
Leauty of a crimson, full-petaled rose.” 

Such is fame! 
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FF the screen, Theda Bara is 

deeply religious and gives her time 

to little works of charity. She has been 

active in soliciting funds for the French 
Red Cross. 

She is twenty-five years old and was 

born on an oasis in the Sahara Desert. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood New York 
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decided her to try the stage. Her first 
appearance was in England. Later she 
joined Jane MHading’s company in 
Paris. 

Both her personality and her appear- 
ance seemed to cast her for the parts 
of the professional temptress. Later, 


Even a New York physiognomist rapturously exclaims that she has never gazed into a face betraying such wicked- 
ness and evil—that Miss Bara belongs to the type who are governed by the same muscular system as the serpent, 


Iiler mother, Theda De Coppett, a 
French actress, had accompanied 
Theda’s father, Giuseppe Bara, an 


Italian sculptor and painter, there that 
he might make some desert pictures. 
Mile. Bara studied painting under 
her father, and then developed a desire 
to write. She wrote a great deal and 
had little published, which fact perhaps 


when she went with the Grand Guignol 
Company at the Gymnase and Théatre 
Antoine in Paris, these parts pursued 
her. 

When the Fox Corporation needed 
an agreeable vampire for the film pres- 
entation of Porter Emerson Browne’s 
“A Fool There Was,” the directors sent 
for Theda Bara. In a year’s time she 




















THE VAMPIRE OF THE SCREEN 


Photograph by 
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Both her personality and her appearance seemed to cast her for the parts of the professional temptress. 


has taken place among the well-known 
actresses on the screen. 

And she remains a vampire—on the 
screen. In each succeeding photo- 
play—“‘The Clemenceau Case,” “The 
Devil’s Daughter,” “The Two Or- 
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phans,” “Sin,” “Carmen,” and others— 
it has been the same with her. 

And unless by some miracle she over- 
comes what all the others before her 
have fought against in vain, she will al- 
ways remain, to the public, a vampire. 








An Interview— 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


Author of 
Red Gap’’ 


‘‘His Majesty Bunker Bean,” “"Ruggles of 
and Co-author with Booth Tarkington of 
““The Man from Home’ 


Editor's Note: As Mr. Wilson explains, he 
got started on “An Interview—or Semething” 
and just kept on writing. The manuscript con- 
tains a number of friendly notes to the editors, 
the printers and the proofreaders, of which these 














Harry Leon Wilson. 


are samples: 


“Proofreader: See Note on last page. Also, 


the grammar is meant that way.” 

And on the last page: 

“To proofreader: Yes, this stuff 
a good fellow.” 


s punctuated as I fain would have it. Be 


The article was written by Mr. Wilson at his home in Monterey California. 


. ~~ INLY after an extended parley 
O with the aged butler, whom I 
found milking the cow,—a 
parley extending over three seconds,— 
could I gain access to this well-known 
literary artist and writer. I found him, 
of course, in his library, surrounded by 
his cherished books. (He has written 
in round numbers nearly a dozen that 
were and are recognized as litera- 
ture in its best sense by nearly 
every person in the room while I was 
there. ) 

The master is a person of command- 
ing presence, ordering twice during the 
interview he so graciously accorded me 
under protest. He has a lofty but not 
high brow and the ruins of what must 
once have been an admirable coiffure. 
Something of chastened dignity, as one 
who has suffered and then quit, still 
glows in the lined and sunken face to 
charm any beholder not out after the 
mere rough-stuff. 

He shot me a glance of sharp dis- 
pleasure as I entered what he quizzi- 
cally calls his “den.” 

“You would never believe how I 





loathe all this sort of thing,” he mut- 
tered gruffly, yet with a gleam of kind- 
ness in the fine old eyes, as he wrenched 
my hat from me, secreting it in one of 
the many quaint nooks of the “den,” 
and pushed me into the most luxurious 
chair in the room, where he brought me 
some rare old cigarettes and drolly in- 
quired when my trunk would come. “I 
detest publicity as deeply as any theat- 
rical manager that ever lived,” he con- 
tinued irritably as he locked the door; 
“yet I find myself continually pestered 
by you reporters because, forsooth, the 
public would indulge its vulgar, yet I 
will not say unjustifiable, curiosity 
about one whose personality shines so 
unmistakably through all that he does 
when he is feeling right. (Notice how 
I worked forsooth in-—without think- 
ing it up at all?) Yet you find me loath 
to talk. It seems that I am never to 
have a moment to myself for the silence 
which creative work demands. How- 
ever, now that you have invaded my 
privacy, I suppose I must yield to the 
inevitable. What is it you would have 
me say of myself? Perhaps I ought to 
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or Something 


WE WROTE TO MR. WILSON: 


“We had hoped you were coming East, 


so we could get an interview.”’ 


MR. WILSON WROTE BACK: 





‘“‘Never mind. Here’s one.’’ 


tell you at once that my own personal 
favorite among all my creations that 
have won so large a measure of dis- 
criminating applause, is that  well- 
known—” 

“T would merely like to get from you, 
Maitre,’ I hastily interposed, “some- 
thing of a semi-humorous character 
concerning the dramatization of 
‘Bunker Bean’ and ‘Ruggles of Red 


yy » 


Gap! 


HE big, bluff fellow smiled like a 

hurt child. 

“Really, that is something I could not 
bring myself to speak about,” he replied 
with quiet dignity. ‘But since I must 
speak about it, I will say with the ut- 
most frankness that I thank my stars 
each night that I have been able to lurk 
in safety far back of the trenches while 
the battle waged. Now you ask, ‘Why 
this bitterness?’ ” 

“Why this bitterness?” I asked. 

“Well, between you and I,” replied 
the Maestro in his scholarly phrases, 
“writing a play from the ground up and 
fighting it to a production is mere de- 
basing sloth compared to dramatizing 
- a novel and fighting that to an opening. 
Do not mistake me wholly. Getting the 
un-noveled play on is sloth to no other 
human activity except this. I have 
helped to fight six of the former from 
the typewriter to the first night, and— 
but this will be eagerly read by your 
millions of readers of both sexes, so I 
may not say in print how many differ- 
ent kinds of a certain thing that expe- 
rience was. Suffice it to say that the 
life was not one for a Christian, nor 








Mrs. Wilson and their babies. 


even for an Elk in good standing. Ten 
years ago I would have been by far the 
finest specimen of physical manhood at 
present in this room, and now look at 
me. (All right, then; I only said that 
to make it snappy.) Watching those 
plays rehearsed did it. Previous fight- 
ing with my collaborator, who rarely 
had the wit to see things my way, had 
seemed bitter enough warfare, but it was 
mere shadow-boxing, National Guard 
training stuff, to what came later-— 
fighting with the manager about the 
cast; fighting with the star convinced 
that lines here and there had been writ- 
ten purposely to dim his brilliance; 
with the producer who wanted to re- 
write the play by main strength; with 
the manager’s partner who wanted a 
scene written in where they could use 
a bully train-wreck, idle in the store- 
house from a play that had passed out 
untimely at Syracuse; with the stage 
doorkeeper—a manager will listen with 
touching deference to anyone but the 
author after the contract is signed— 
who thought a couple of specialties and 
a knockout song-hit would liven up the 
fourth act where the lovers have to part. 
Ah, yes! This is the life that drives 
men to the nerve specific you see en- 
dorsed with their autographs by the 
world’s brain-workers and many the- 
atrical managers. 

“Once a play of which the advertis- 
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ing pronounced me half-guilty was in 
rehearsal in a large city ninety miles 
south of New York. To coin an apt 
phrase, the moment was tense. It be- 
came tenser when the manager from 
the stage and I from C1, Orchestra, had 
words—sarcastic at first. Then we 
spoke with third-alarm frankness, of- 
fending each other beyond pardon with- 
out the least difficulty. Thereupon with 
freezing dignity we left each other there 
to carry on the rehearsal in our own 
ways—his own way—how do you say 
it? The manager stalked out the stage 
door. I went out through the lobby. I 
stalked, too. At least we thought we 
had left each other there. It was the 
only dignified thing to do without start- 
ing something that would have achieved 
publicity without the slightest help from 
‘Stuffy’ Davis. 

“Twenty minutes later we discovered 
our mistake. It was in the gilded café 
of a Pennsylvania train starting for 
New York. We glared. Then we 
bowed stiffly. Then we grinned. At 
last, over two inflated measures of a 
spirit that has lost in quality all it has 
since gained in prestige,—and so goes 
nameless here,—we took back the more 
piquant things we had called each other, 
disembarked at the first stop and re- 
turned to our patiently waiting actors. 
It was fine to be reconciled and pleasant 
once more. 

“The truce lasted all of twenty min- 
utes. This time we took pains to tell 
the exact truth about each other—no 
mincing of words, no gilded subtleties. 
And so our rehearsal was back to nor- 
mal and remained there. 

“It is ever so. Such is the life that 
toughened my moral fiber to a stoutness 
where I could resolve never again to ap- 
proach a theater with other than a pur- 
pose of relaxation. The only producer 
I have met in the ring whom I have 
not at one time or another denounced 
—ah, yes, perhaps discreetly to myself 
—as a social outcast and a pro- 
fessional cull is one who _ invari- 
ably lost his voice with two hours 
of rehearsing. After that he couldn’t 
even order his milk-punch with three 
eggs in it except by signs. Him 
I could now and then put things 
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over on by reason of his charming in- 
firmity. 


“A ND all that this is, the book-play 

is ; and horribly in addition to that 
—or then some, as I am moved to put 
it. This additional some is: 

“*But it aint anything at all like that 
in the book. My God! Haven’t you 
even read the book? You've left out 
the very best part altogether—that chap- 
ter where the guy sees this peach of a 
girl in the subway and falls dead in love 
with her but can’t speak to her because 
they haven’t been introduced, and he 
goes on thinking up a lot of funny stuff 
he’d say to her if he could only- get her 
once out to his Uncle Edward’s farm for 
over Sunday. ‘I bet a hundred people 
have spoke to me about that one scene. 
Do you want ’em to walk out on us, 
cold? I thought you had some imagin- 
ation when I turned this piece o’ work 
over to you. I guess I’d better ’a’ 
given it to the office boy, if you ask 
me!’ 

“Say to all my devoted young ad- 
mirers who look up to me and strive 
to get to the height to which I have 
mounted, that this is ninety-eight out of 
a possible hundred to what they will 
get from start to finish if they drama- 
tize these cheap, trashy novels that 
come in such a flood from the press. 
You wanted, I believe, something semi- 
humorous about the dramatizer of 
novels. Well, that’s the most it could 
be with any decency—just as a dentist 
with the toothache might be semi-hu- 
morous, but not more than semi. 
(Ought to save that one for character- 
stuff, but never mind!) 

“To resume this lecture, the drama- 
tized novel is a perilous adventure for 
the producer, for reasons that few of 
them seem to divine. (Try to do 
straight stuff now for a minute.) Chief 
among them is that those who most 
liked the novel will be the very hardest 
to please with a dramatization of it. 
There are, of course, characters, scenes, 
incidents, in the story that they have 
especially liked, and these, eight times 
out of ten, are just those characters, 
scenes and incidents that can’t be staged 
because they would permit too little or 
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require too much action. 
One who liked the story 


will even be found re- 
senting the absence on 
the stage of values in 
the book that were 
pure description. With 
a dozen acts and seven 
or eight hours to pre- 
sent them,. something 
approach- 

ing satisfac- Florence 


tion might be TaslerHeimes 


given. in “His Majes- 
“Again, the_ ty Bunker Bean’ 
reader of a "Sittin chicago 












arry Leon Wilson—Senior and 
Junior. 


novel ‘casts’ it regard- 
less of expense to suit 
his lightest _caprice. 
He has the best lead- 
ing man his fancy can 
devise,—himself, if he 
is a male reader,—and 
for heroine the least- 


flawed beauty in all the 
world. Who can blame 
him for denouncing the 
play, remembering what he 
too often gets in place of 
these superb histrions of his 
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own devising? (This is 
all my own stuff if 
George Jean Na- 
than doesn’t see it; 
if he does, I admit 
that he has already 
said it. Better be 
nice and say that he 
said it better. May- 
be not, at that; but 
it sounds good.) 
“And. yet mana- 
gers continue to re- 
gard a novel as 
good dramatic 
property in propor- 
tion to its popular- 
ity, which in truth 
is more than likely 
to be a handicap. 
If I were con- 
demned either to 
produce a book-play 
or give up those lit- 
tle luxuries I have 
been inured to 
from the cradle up, 
I should look for a 
novel that had fall- 
en flat on puhblica- 
tion. I would buy 
the available stock 
and plates and I 





Mr. Wilson as a hunter. 





would at least raise 
my curtain to an unprejudiced audience. 

“A pitfall of the dramatizer, of 
course, is that he almost unconsciously 
relies upon the knowledge he supposes 
‘his audience must have of the story. He 
trusts the audience to read between his 
lines ; he neglects to explain things that 
need to be explained. And of course 
his assumption is wrong. Probably not 
a quarter of any audience has read the 
story, no matter what figures the pub- 
lisher has allowed to be extorted from 
him about its sales. 

“So there are two dangers to the 
book-play: the people who have read 
the book and the people who haven't. 
A workman clever enough to escape 
both had better be making his own plays. 

“A danger lurks, too, for the reader 
or readers upon whom the manager 
relies—if they have read the book. 
They may be prejudiced in favor of 


the dramatization because they see it 
through the book ; or they may be dense 
to its real theatrical value because their 
favorite scene has been left out. I al- 
ways warn any manager adventuring 
with a story of mine to see that his 
readers who pass on the dramatization 
are persons who have not read the 
book—if possible, persons who have 
not even heard of it. 

“And ah! the pitiable dramatizer in 
any and every case! If his play gets 
over, to his book-author all the credit! 
If it fail, to him all the blame! The 
critics ask him how he could have dared 
lay clumsy hands to that charming 
thing. The book-author gets the ap- 
plause in the first event; in the second, 
the sympathy. That’s why no one with 
a vestige of human feeling could be 
more than semi-humorous about the 
dramatizer of his fables. 




















“Me? If I knew I had to be a 
dramatizer of novels or nothing, I 
should abandon all brain-work forever 
and write motion-picture plays. 


ND now, at the risk of offending Jo- 

seph Brooks, who is keenly sensi- 
tive to any public mention of his attrac- 
tions, I will say that the reception of 
‘His Majesty Bunker Bean’ (superbly 
presented at the Cort Theater in Chi- 
cago, or one of those towns around 
there; evenings at 8:15, matinées 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15, and 
at the same hour, I trust, on the birth- 
days of Mr. Brooks, Mr. George Kings- 
bury, Mr. Taylor Holmes and many of 
his admirable supporting company; 
maid in attendance; gentlemanly ush- 
ers; water in this theater cooled 
naturally; and gents’ smoking-room 
doubtless in a hermetically sealed cav- 
ernette below the basement), astound- 
ed me almost as much as it pleased. 
And need I say, dear reader, that it 
pleased me greatly? (Don’t say ‘dear 
reader.’ You are being quoted, in part, 
by one of those prying reporter chaps 
from the press.) 
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-infancies. 
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me. Had they been of a play made 
from a novel by some one whom I 
esteem but moderately, I should have 
considered them most offensively gush- 
ing and wondered if Percy Hammond 
and the rest hadn’t aged to their second 
My stupefaction related in 
no way to Dodd, who, I hope, was able 
to listen to the praise of his work as the 
soft-voiced nurse read it to him. It 
related merely to the incredible circum- 
stance that any book-play whatsoever 
should receive such unanimously good 
notices from what I have long been 
forced to regard as the only group of 
real dramatic critics extant in the coun- 
try Mr. Cohan made famous to some. 
True, there are a few others hither and 
yon. I know one in San Francisco, and 
now and then one or two may be noticed 
in New York—only in that art center 
they lose their jobs when they are 
caught at it. But these possible three 
don’t make a group—hardly a bunch. 
“T am persuaded for the moment, 
then, that Mr. Dodd has done the im- 
possible ; that he pleased those who had 
read and liked the story; pleased also 








“And of course it didn’t 
please me as much as F 
it did Mr. Lee Wilson 
Dodd, because poor 
Dodd has sustained all 
the trench assaults I 
have described (he has 
forgotten to tell‘me, but 
I know it) while I led 
a life of comparative 
ease away over by the 
Pacific Ocean, where 
you hardly ever hear 
a profane word or one 
of these here parties I 
was telling you about 
the other day, saying 
‘For the love of some 
one, change that scene 
around, can’t you, so we 
can get a little life into 
it. They’ll never set 
through that!’ And so 
forth! 

“T repeat that the 
newspaper criticisms of 
Mr. Dodd’s play astounded 








Out on a hunting trip. 























A scene from “His Majesty Bunker Bean.” 





Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


Left to right: Jack Devereaux as Bulger, Taylor Holmes as 


Bunker Bean, Grace Peters as The Countess, and Walter Sherwin as Balthazar. 


that regrettably larger element whose 
perhaps coarser minds have never re- 
sponded to it in book-form ($1.25 net 
at McClurg’s and places like that )—an 
element, I say, that should now go 
out and buy copies for them- 
selves and friends and keep the 


thing lying around the house where call- 


ers will see it and be moved to go out 
and buy copies for themselves and 
friends and keep the thing lying around 
the house where callers will see it and 
be moved— What I mean to say is that 
Mr. Dodd appears to have pulled off 
something hard to do, and—this is not 
for publication, you understand—if I 
were Dodd I would write plays on my 
own foundations hereafter, where I 
would by no chance have to face the 
bitter enthusiast who resents not having 
that scene on p. 183, in the play—the 
one where the villain is hurled to a just 
death over the cliff in the stolen auto- 
mobile or motor-car. In other words if 
fewer, if he’s such a good dramatizer 
he’s too good to be one. 

“And poor Harrison Rhodes, who 
could do so good a job as ‘The Gentle- 
man From Mississippi’—without the 
aid of a novel to deceive you—off there 
in the thick of a choice fight, shedding 
what may be the last drop of his once 
splendid vitality on the altar of a mere 
‘Ruggles of Red Gap.’ (Well, not ex- 
actly mere, perhaps, but you know what 
I mean.) Echoes of the shouting and 
the tumult are even now wafted to me 


across the intervening Cordilleras. Only 
the other day the groans of the dying 
mingled with the hiss of escaping 
steam, as every reporter writes.at least 
once in his life. In short, to get back 
to my own style, all is bustle and con- 
fusion. 

“And poor Rhodes !—in any event. I 
have the telegram to him, written and 
ready, congratulating me heartily on my 
deserved success; also a clock of im- 
mortelles ordered,—the hands pointing 
to 9.15, late enough in most of these 
affairs,—together with a stinging re- 
buke for having dared to profane a 
story that—but read the Book! You 
will enjoy it from first page to last. A 
Clean story of a Strong Man’s Love for 
a Pure Young Girl, gripping in its in- 
tensity, from the thrilling fight for life 
in the ruined sawmill, resulting in the 
death of Ed. Johnson, the scoundrel 
who had ruined it—the wild night ride 
down the gorge for succor by little Hal, 
the freckled newsboy, the baffling mys- 
tery of the illustrator’s precise inten- 
tion on more than one cream-laid page 
—on and on, breathless to the end, 
where Love conquers All — sweet, 
wholesome, uplifting, with the pearl- 
breath and bird-songs of a New Dawn 
(how about that pearl-breath, hey?) ; 
and shimmering through it all the radi- 
ance of simple, honest hearts; of 
quaintly unselfish affection; of quaint 
wholesome humor; the vivid, melting 
perfume of the quaintly innocent wild 
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flowers, Nature’s own jewels; the bark 
of the great noble trees and other nat- 
ural growths that have their lesson for 
us all; and last and best of all, the ten- 
der, delicate reticence of that won- 
drously written scene, surpassing Bal- 
zac and even Bjxlstklomstqosrimsk at 
their tenderest moments, where the soul 
of poor little Hal, freckled from birth, 
passes out from his poor, bruised little 
body there in the quiet hospital—poor, 
pathetic little Hal, brought up by step- 
parents harsh and cruel—though they 
too had been freckled from birth—in a 
squalid tenement in the most noise- 
some slum in all Montclair, New Jer- 
sey—a silent, puzzling child, taking the 
foul blows that were dealt him with a 
quaint, homely philosophy until he ran 
off with the kindly, grizzled, itinerant 
old porch-climber, to gain his crown at 
last on this simple hospital cot, while 
the two reunited lovers to whom Love 
is All in All, lean above him with 
streaming eyes as his fevered lips shape 
rather than utter the dear words: ‘Take 
good care of my booful muvver lady!’ 
to the tall, dark, handsome clubman 
who leans above him with streaming 
eyes and sobs out ‘God helping me, lit- 
tle Hal!’ but can go no farther, with 
streaming eyes—streaming eyes—can 
go no farther— Darn it all! where’s the 
rest of that publisher’s fearless criti- 
cism of his new one? Gee! Aint that 
the way around this house? Lay a thing 
down once, you never see it again. 

“Yet why continue? Or why go on? 
Buy the book anyway. It will help me 
to bear the grief of Mr. Rhodes, who 
has yet to learn that the dramatizer of 
a novel gets his, good, either way the 
turn comes. To drop the slang, he is in 
to be whip-sawed whether she goes or 
goes to the storehouse. 

“Money? Mais certainement, Michel! 
Lots of it, often! But is money every- 
thing? Ask Mr. Rhodes pretty soon. 
Ask me now. The happy pair were 
united in wedlock the following day at 
the simply furnished flat or apartment 
that Estelle had rented on Riverside 
Drive when first she came to the great 
city in all her girlish beauty to obtain 
a situation as stenographer around 
Broadway. Gaspard Hemingway, the 
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kindly old Irish janitor, wiped the sus- 
picious moisture from his eyebrows as 
he set down the pint he was bringing 
for their simple wedding breakfast, for 
he too, though a gruff, hard man to the 
world, had a vein of sentiment and 
quaint, homely philosophy underlying 
his true character as janitor and had 
come to love this village beauty for her 
quaint, simple goodness or something. 

“He sighed now. ‘And dot pore 
leetle bambino Hal mit his fregkles,’ 
he said in his quaint dialect or accent, 
as it may be called. ‘Ay tank now, by 
Jabbers, zat zee leetle wan gwine be 
missed maghty smahtly, Massa. Hoot 
mon! And wud yez ken hoo dey’ll be 
afther writin’ all dem wholesome nofels 
mitout dot leetle fregkled poy. Mein 
Gott! Sapristi! Allons donc! And 
yet—and yet—and yet,—the faithful 
old scoundrel’s voice broke,— ‘and yet 
—and yet may it not be all for the best, 
if you know what I mean? It could 
be seen that the gruff old foreigner 
would face the future cheerfully. 

“As for our wedded pair, the ardent 
young Inspector of Weights and Meas- 
ures and his quaint young bride, with 
whom which Love had conquered All, 
they too bravely faced the new life side 
by side which they were entering, for 
Love after all conquers All. 

“*‘My woman..... ’ muttered 
Ralph Devereux hoarsely as he drew 
the beautiful. young figure to his side. 
The lustrous dark eyes of the dissipated 
young clubman, handsome as a Greek 
god, glowed fondly upon her simple 
girlish beauty, innocent, and yet—and 


yet. 
* * * * * * * 


“Gaspard Hemingway, loyal old thug 
that he was, withdrew sobbing. The 
young wife gazed fondly up at the one 
man for her in all that room with al- 
cove-library. 

“ ‘Ralph, dear, be kind to me—oh, 
be kind to me.’ Her flower-like mouth 
spoke rather than uttered the words. 

“ ‘My darling!’ murmured the strong 
man, ‘—my beautiful darling—what 
can you have been reading?’ Ever 
closer he drew to him that lithe young 
figure. The world fell away from them. 
No sound came to their ears but the dry, 
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riven sobs of faithful old Gaspard in 
the basement. Their lips met in a long, 
clinging kiss. 

“*My hero!’she breathed—and again, 
as his noble eyes seemed to thrill every 
fiber of her being. ‘My man, my witch 
man! Oh Ralph! See! Look! Even 
now the great glorious sun is setting 
over our new nest in South Englewood! 
South Englewood—’ The girl faltered, 
and a storm of sobs seemed as if fain 
te rend that lithe young figure. 

““My darling,’ murmured her now 
husband-lover, ‘oh, my poor flower- 
woman! What new mood is this? Calm 
yourself, I pray. They are rather strict 
in this flat house, as you well know.’ 

“Slowly she drew herself to her full 
height and faced him adorably. ‘For 
your dear sake—and for the memory 
of little Hal,’ she whispered. ‘Yet it 
ali came over me when I thought of 
South Englewood. Oh, Ralph, to think 
we might have been in The Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine if I had not been quite so 
quaintly good. Was it worth the price?” 

“ Dear one, this is but morbid,’ mur- 
mured the dashing young raconteur; 
yet there was a catch in his own voice 
as he recalled the mortgage on that nest 
in the suburb, held by the South Engle- 
wood Villa Sites, Bungalow & Homes 
Company. ‘But not so,’ cried he in a 
clear, ringing voice as his better nature 
regained control. ‘In the years to come, 
with our little ones prattling about our 
commodious living-room with its mis- 
sion finish and plate-rack where stand 
the three steins and the Wedgwood 
bowl, shall we not then rejoice that 
there was not a single bottle of wine 
opened in this book? Not even once 
have you stolen out to me in the scented 
dusk on the west terrace in a filmy neg- 
ligée that revealed, while it did not con- 
ceal, every line of your superbly mod- 
eled young figure. I was even nervous 
about that row of stars, but thank God 
quaint old Gaspard remained loyally by 
us, so our little ones will understand, 
and little Hal—all his freckles cured 
forever, now—does he not rejoice at 
this moment that we remained quaintly 
good? Your woman’s heart, passionate 
and trembling, answers yes, for Love 
conquers all.’ 


“The dumbwaiter creaked. Gas- 
pard, the faithful yegg, had sent them 
up a wooden plate of tempting pig’s- 
knuckles and a choice bit of the savory 
kraut the quaint old Irishman put up 
for his own use each fall. 

“And so at last Love came into its 
own.” 

THE END. 


DITOR Dear Sir: 

Listen here. That reporter sneaked 
out in the midst of an interview or 
something he forced on me. He did 
not ask what is my favorite safety- 
razor nor am [ an agdent golfer or con- 
firmed devotee of the links .No I am 
not nor how would you regard the 
trend of modern literature nor do I[ 
think the effect of moving-pictures on 
the legitimate stage because a good rea- 
son why, for where can you find a 
legitimate stage to-day or last evening 
for that matter with the lace loin-cloth 
and the knee-length tight or tights on 
the one side and dramatizations of these 
cheap trashy novels on the other or 
opposite side and an All-Star Shake- 
spearean Repertory Company doing 
$78.30 for the week in Union Hall at 
Oregon, Ills. Also wire me if he said 
in the interview about how my simple, 
genuine, unassuming manner put the 
poor dub entirely at his ease after the 
first hour and do I take my characters 
from real life Well yes and no and get 
that im too. 

Later. I could get you another fine 
snapshot of me with goggles over the 
eyes, sitting at the wheel of the best- 
selling car that ever came out of little 
old Michigan. Would not that be nice 
or do you think so also one of me in 
a N. Y. Athletic Club sweater with a 
red chiropodist’s sign on it that came 
back with my laundry three years ago 
and has worn well. It makes the chest 
look noble and husky and another one 
with a soldier shirt open at the neck 
where the sinews are, with both sleeves 
rolled up to show the bulging muscles 
kind of rugged you make the muscles 
bulge out fine and dandy by folding 
your arms and pushing out hard with 
both hands underneath like one of these 
158 lb. lightweights next to Bat Master- 
son’s column in The Morning Telegraph. 
How about it, Will? 

Regards to the boys in the office and 
on the level I will do no more of this 
press junk for you or Joe Brooks or 
Wallace Ham or any man that wears 
or does not wear hair. Do you think 
my time is worth nothing or what? As 
ever, most cordially. 

; Write soon, and I will try to 
think up something else for you. 


. 








Washington Square, looking north up Fifth Avenue through the arch designed by Stanford White. 


? 


“Naughty! Naughty!’ 


POOR OLD  B:OHREMLA 
CAVORTS AT ITS FRISKIEST 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


Author of ‘‘So This Is Broadwayl!’’ ‘‘What‘'s New?’’ ‘‘Have You a Little 
War Stock in Your Home?’’ and other sketches. 


Illustrated with sketches by RAY ROHN 





SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 2nd. 
William Truex Van Haven, 
New York City. 
Dear Van: 


What I want to know is, are you going to marry the girl? You have been holding her 
in your arms one month and gently kissing her the next month, and all of us boys are 
anxious to know if your intentions are religious. If not, and this is the way they do in 
New York, I am coming there right away, and I will be sure to look you up, Van. 

I kissed a girl the other night, just like you kissed Bedelia, and the next day I saw 
her looking at the prices of real diamond engagement rings at the Red Front Jewelry & 
Confectionery Store. How do you do it? Y’rs tr’y 

Henry J. SNyper. 











usually comes. Women’s Suffrage parade for her sake, 

IL “You know Hazel Holt, or for the Cause’s noble sake or for— 

don’t you?” she asked with studied or for anybody’s else sake, just save 

guilelessness, knowing both that I did your breath for a few high C’s. That-—” 

and my views on the subject. “Well, wont you listen a min-it?” 
“Leave me out of the conversation,” Bedelia demanded. 

I ordered. “If you are asking me to “Not even a second,” I retorted. 
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: S HE came a-rush—as Bedelia add to the general scenic luster of any 
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“That woman embodies my opposition 
to Sex Equality. She’s neuter gender. 
She makes me think of the manly young 
fellows. who hang around uplift clubs 
and. salute each other with a playful 
slap on the back and a ‘Hello, men!’ 
You've heard of self-made men, haven’t 
you? Well, she’s a 
tailor - made man. 
Why, I remember—” 
. “You sha’n’t say 
a word against her,” 
commanded Bedelia 
hotly. Then: 
“What is it you 
remember ?” 

“Every 
time. 
meet her 
I’m kept 
on edge 
restraining 
myself 
from offer- 
ing hera 
cigar or 
asking for 
a light or # 
discussing | 
the merits 
of Beevee- 
dees or 
Ezwyzees. 
She’s so 
masculine 
it’s inde- 
cent.” 

““You 
may not 
appreciate 
Hazel,” 
remarked 
Bedelia 
icily, “but 
I know lots 
of people 
who do. 
She has such wonderful Ideas about 
things, and her mind is so lofty, and 
she is so broad-minded, and every- 
thing.” 

She waited a moment before the final 
plunge. 

“I appreciate her,” she said with 
force. “And to prove it, Hazel and I 
are going to get a studio together in 











Just around the 
corner is little 
Daisy Thomp- 
son’s antique shop, wherein, the sign 
truthfully announces, are “many rare 


and beautiful things.” 


Washington Square—and be real Bo- 
hemians !” 

“Bedelia,” I said grimly, “you and I 
have been good friends. But whatever 
I am to you,—guardian, father-confes- 
sor, mother-superior, or privy escort or 
what-not,—I hereby resign.” 

Bedelia 

onl y 

sniffed. 

‘There 

isn’t such a 

thing as a 

colonized 

Bohemia 

these days, 

anyway,” I 

argued 

despe rate- 

ly. “Most 

of the pif- 

fle camara- 

derie you 

see wan- 

dering 

around on 

the surface 

of Wash- 

ington 

Square 

and Green- 

wich Vil- 

lage: in 

this un- 

hallowed 

age is con- 

tributed by 

shoe-clerks 

and laun- 

dry - driv- 

ers and bell-hops trom up- 

town. You can’t afford to 

be a real Bohemian these 

days unless you _ have 

money. It’s a costly lux- 

. And. as_ for 

artistic temperament, did 

you ever hear what Harris Merton 
Lyon says about it?” 

“T never did,” Bedelia confessed. 

“He says that temperament is fine 
business, but you never see anyone us- 
ing it on a policeman.” 

“Well, Hazel Holt says,” defended 
Bedelia, “that Washington Square is 
deliciously naughty.” 


‘ 














retorted, “—so 
You'll hear more 


“Naughty?” I 
naughty it hurts. 
naughtiness and see less of it there than 


any one spot in the universe. It’s 
something like an old maid reading 
Swinburne.” 

“My mind is fully made up,” spoke 
Bedelia firmly. “I want to see Life. 
I’m tired of this hotel with dances 
every night and a cabaret and every- 
thing so intensely respectable. I shall 
give up all these things,” she went on 
grandly, “that tend to narrow one’s 
mind, without a calm—no—er-r-r— 
whatever it is, of regret. I want to 
spread my wings and—er-r—soar to 
the heights.” 

She paused 
effect. There being none, 
she continued : 

“And Hazel says we can 
get the duckiest studio, made 
out of an old barn, in Mac- 
Dougall Alley. She says 
they don’t smell hardly at 


tee Singers must 
have studios, 
you know, 
even if they 


aren’t big 
singers yet.” 

‘“Maybe 
they do,” 
I admitted 
weakly. 
‘*Mani- 
curists have 
parlors.” 

“Then you 
agree that. I 
am right,” said 
Bedelia _ plac- 
idly. 

“IT quite 
agree,” I con- 
fessed, the steely gleam of a new 
tactic in my eyes. “As a matter 
of fact,” I hastened, “I am_ glad 
you explained things so well. Bohemia 
will do you good—good, I said. Lots 
of atmosphere, you know. Really, 
principally atmosphere. .... Any- 
way, people are beginning to talk about 
us. You ought to have some nice girl 
companion like—er-r—perhaps Hazel 
Holt. Only to-day I got a letter froma 


‘“NAUGHTY! NAUGHTY!” 


















to observe the Ba 


A hurdy-gurdy and its crew—a grizzled Italian, his frowsy, 
weather-beaten and toil-worn wife, and the inevitable monkey— 
are jangling tunelessly in a tenement’s shadow. 


fellow named Snyder out in California 
asking about us. We'll have to quit 
running around so much together— 
that’s all. People will talk, you know. 
You just can’t keep them from it.” 

“Let ’em talk,” flared Bedelia bel- 
ligerently. “Go on and let ’em talk.” 

“That’s all right for you to say,” I 
countered, “but you can’t be too careful 
of your reputation. New York is a 
vast caravansary of rumors, and the 
more conservative you are, the better 
scandals are told about you. I know 
a multi-millionaire who has been so 
careful of his reputation that the worst 
thing they can say about him is that he 
stole his money from starving 
widows and orphans.” 

“T don’t quite get 
your idea,” admitted 
Bedelia, “but I don’t 
believe I like it. 
Aren’t we going to 
see each other often 
after I move to Wash- 
_ ington Square?” 
“Oh, more or less, 
“=~ more or less,” I an- 
swered 
comfort- 
ably. 


So it hap- 
pened 
that we— 
Bedelia; Hazel 
Holt, the mas- 
culine ; and I— 
clambered that 
afternoon to 
the top of a 
Fifth Avenue 
*bus and rode 
through the 
‘Arch and into 
tree-shadowed Washington Square. 
MacDougall Alley offered us short 
shrift. It was filled with rubbish-bar- 
rels, Italian children, teams and, evi- 
dently, tenants. High. rents—for even 
Bohemian Washington Square has its 
élite districts—seemed not to have 
frightened off budding or budded 
genius. Not a studio was for rent. 


Bedelia sighed—if from disappoint- 
ment or relief, I did not know. 
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We sauntered among a medley of 
noises and odors. This hub of art and 
temperament proves, if nothing else 
does, New York cosmopolitan. Here 

the _ lowest low-brows 
and the highest high- 
brows under these Stars 
and Stripes are in 
polyglot commun- 
ion. Caste, 
as every- 
where, is a 
case of dol- 
lars and 
sense — 

combined. 
You pass 
an artist— 


wea, ® 


or perhaps he is a_ writer—lazying 
along—shaggy haired, “his heart, his 
soul and his stomach in his eyes,” as 


Bedelia said of one of them; un- 
kempt, meaningless, true to the tradi- 
tions of the Square but not to the new 
Bohemia that has its being among 
limousines, valets, maids and uptown 
apartments. Even poor old Bohemia 
has kowtowed. before the Dollar God- 
dess. 

Just around the corner is little Daisy 
Thompson’s antique shop, wherein, the 
sign truthfully announces, are “many 
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rare and beautiful things” collected by 
her and her sister, Inez Haynes Gil- 
more, the writer. And here one finds, 
upon occasion, big Paul Thompson, 
whose photographs of celebrities are 
of known quantity and quality. 

Bruno’s Garret, where Guido Bruno 

gives exhibitions of art by otherwise 
unrecognized genius and where one 
may buy “liberal” literature suitable for 
almost any mood or condition, is a step 
down—and up—the way. A_ hurdy- 
gurdy and its crew—a grizzled Italian, 
his frowsy, weather-beaten and _toil- 
worn wife, and the inevitable monkey 
—are jangling tunelessly in a tene- 
ment’s shadow. 

At.a Russian studio we paused. He 
had decorated his furniture 
with painted worms and 
snakes. There we met paint- 
ings that might, to practical 
and unartistic conception, 
have been either the Signs of 
the Zodiac, the Aurora Bo- 
realis or mute evidence— 
that well-worn phrase—that 
baby had been turned loose 
with Father’s toothbrush and 
the inkwell. 

Hazel Holt enthused pas- 
sionately over these, but Be- 
delia reserved judgment. 


ETHEL 
PLUMMER, 


















“T am changing my opinion of Hazel 
Holt,” I confided to Bedelia, and was 
rewarded by her look of pleasure. 
“She has such a complete under- 
standing.” 

“Myself, I was a little afraid,” con- 
fessed Bedelia. “I wasn’t sure if I was 
looking at those pictures upside 
down.” 


You find the Dutch Oven by instinct. 
It is in a basement and waves no 
sign. 

Unclothed, scrubbed-topped _ tables 
are ranged about the walls before 
wooden benches, each with its comple- 
ment of cushions. Your order may be 
what your stomach desires and your 
pocketbook replies. For be it known 
that not a small part of the patrons are 
people from uptown who are “seeing 
the sights” as are you. That is another 
reason the modern Bohemia is so 
evasive. 

Bedelia’s pupils slowly contracted as 
we wedged our way into the meal. 

“T’'ll bet there’s a lot of 
famous people here, and 
I don’t know it,” she ob- 
served disconsolately. 

“Vou wine’ - Je. said. 
“For in- 
ST adece: 
there’s 
Harry 
Kemp, 
t Rs 
tramp 








poet, and his 
wife.” Bedelia 
‘, shot them a quick 


glance that I’ll ven- 
ture fixed the price 
of Mrs. Kemp’s 
hat and catalogued 
her gown—color, 
fabric and cost—and the style of her 
hair. “Then there’s Arno Dosch, the 
magazine-writer, and Frank Godwin in 
his forage cap, and Herb Roth, with a 
queen as per’ usual.” 

“Oh, I’ve already spoken to Herb 


\ 
ARNO 
DOSCH AY > 
WAR CORRES POAidi AT> 


‘“‘NAUGHTY |! 








NAUGHTY!” 


Roth,” Bedelia informed me. “I know 
him.” 

“That does take the glamour from 
anyone,” I confessed as a scraggly-mus- 
tached person plumped into a chair on 
the opposite side of our table and ami- 
ably pried into the conversation. I 
could see Be- 
delia thrill with 


excitement. 

“Just came 
f.r om 
the Lib- 
ot! ae 
Club up- <p2eNp 
stairs, poet. 
he con- 
fided, ( 
“been 


















FRANK, 
GODWIN 









letting some of the boys hear my latest 
poems.” 

“OQo-o-0-0,” gurgled Bedelia. 
“You’re a poet—a real poet.” 

“T am,” admitted the mustached per- 
son with a modest, parlor-lion manner, 
“and a true Bohemian too.” I some- 


how sensed that he would perform at 
the slightest provocation. 

“Perhaps you will read us some of 
your masterpieces?” I ventured, subdu- 
ing my tone with a generous measure 
of awe. 

The mustached one leered at me 




























Louie Holleday’s place was jammed when we arrived. We were finally settled at a table at which were a bobbed. 
and a pale young man whose cigarette hung at about ten degrees below zero from his 


knowingly. His eyes were a pale, 
second-hand-lettuce blue. “Maybe the 
ladies aint free thinkers,” he said pat- 
“They might get shocked 


ronizingly. 

by my liberal scheme of effusion.” 
“Go right ahead,” I insisted glee- 

fully, with a sugary smile at Hazel 


Holt. “We are Bohemians too.” 

I had not coaxed and cajoled in vain. 
He dragged out a crumpled sheaf of 
penciled and thumb-marked scratch- 
paper and fingered the sheets carefully. 
Then he cleared his throat with a 
mighty growl and began: 

I sit alone on the mountain-top: 

It is day; she is far away. 

I long with the longing of a wild beast 
for food 

To hold her in my arms, and aye, 

Sip the dewdrops from her pinkened 
brow. 

Her dancing tresses and her rippling 
breath 

Would lure me on. 


He gurgled down a large gulp of 
water, eyed my red wine enviously and 
waited for the applause. 

“That’s a bear,’ I complimented. 

“It’s wonderful,” breathed Bedelia. 

“Magnificent!” Hazel Holt supplied 
the artistic touch. “Exquisite!” 

The performing poet drew his sleeve 
across his mustache and smiled sadly. 

“So few appreciate real poetry now- 


adays,’ he complained. “This is the 
day when only trash is published. Edi- 
tors are thugs and low-brows, catering 
to the uneducated masses 
you ladies are not too shocked, I will 
read another.” But he lookéd at me 
for an answer. 

“Hop to it,” I applauded. 

He did: 


December, cold and calm and drear— 
Murder month of the dying year; 
Passions enduring, passions alluring: 
Cold art December, cold, calm and drear. 


His chest heaved, and a scalding tear 
trickled down his cheek. 


What is a soul? Tell me this thing— 

Why all these church bells do solemnly 
ring? 

December, cold, calm and drear— 

Murder month of the passing year. 


“Beautiful—and a daring thought,” 
said Hazel Holt. 

“It is pretty risk—pretty risky, isn’t 
it?” asked Bedelia, in my ear. 

“Two more lines and it would be 
homicide,” I whispered, assuringly. 

“T wrote that in an hour,” offered 
the poet. “No; it was forty minutes. 
No; I guess it was my ‘Song to a Corn- 
cob Pipe’ that I wrote in forty minutes. 
Let’s see: I was sitting smoking my 


\ 




















haired girl with the usual horn-rimmed eyeglasses (I know a male beauty-specialist uptown who wears them too) 


nether lip. 


meerschaum and I had just looked at 
the clock, and it was ten minutes past 
seven. By golly, it was just an 
hour—” 


A waitress interrupted any further 
nicety of detail. 

“Say, Mister Jones,” she said, ad- 
dressing the poet, “your wife just tele- 
phoned in from Flatbush that if you 
was hanging around here you'd better 
beat it quick home or you'd get cat-fits 


from her. She said for you to bring 
ten cents’ worth of paregoric for little 
Eddie, and a head of. cabbage and a 
nickel’s worth of Sen-sen.” 

Mister Jones, of Flatbush, the mus- 
tached poet, rose majestically, gave us 
a sad-eyed, spirit-haunted bow and 
made a slumping exit. 

“It’s a shame,” sympathized Bedelia. 
“You can just see the tragedy in his 
life: married to some inartistic, unap- 
preciative wife who has raised a flock 
of brats—and him such a genius—” 


SKINNY, sallow-faced girl with 

bobbed hair, through whose horn- 
rimmed spectacles ebbed and flowed a 
do-or-die look, leaned over from the 
next table. “It’s a positive shame,” she 
said. “He has to work all day book- 
keeping in a brewery to support that 
family—nine of them; think of it! 


The girl was a model; the man was a short-story writer—if possible. 


And all'that talent wasted! But edi- 
tors nowadays”—she sighed—“are so 
unappreciative.” 

“Do you write or—?” started Be- 
delia, glowing. 

“T write,” confessed the skinny girl, 
whom I hope by this time is back in 
Texarkana teaching the Third-B class 
the names of the States and their capi- 
tals. “I write stories—impressionistic 
sketches. But nowadays the editors 
are so’—a hopeless shrug—“unappre- 
ciative; they want only cheap, trashy 
stuff to please the mob. There’s hardly 
any use; but I will never, never, never 
write that sort—I hope to die if I do.” 

“And do you write too?’ Bedelia 
asked the skinny girl’s companion, a 
fat, motherly-appearing woman re- 
sembling: a contented Plymouth Rock 
hen with an ambition to “set.” 

“No,” said the fat woman with a 
crooked, world-weary smile that didn’t 
fit her face in the least. “TI illustrate. 
But the editors nowadays are so unap- 
preciative,’—a sigh and shrug,—‘and 
the cost of living is so high” (I could 
see she was aching to get hold of a 
wood-burning kitchen range, with 
nickel trimmings, the size of a house, 
and a whole roast pig with baked 
apples on the side, and a big strong 
man who would come home at night 
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and wash his hands under the pump 
in the back yard and call her Mother 
and brag about her cooking and drink 
his coffee out of the saucer) “that it 
hardly seems worth while. Editors 
are catering to the great unwashed, the 
smaller 

intellects.” 

Bedelia 
turned to me 
almost in a 
fury. 

“You used 
to be a sort 
of an editor 
once,” she 
accused. 

“Werte 
you that 
way too— 
the way 
they say?” 

“{- fer- 
vently hope 
me. 1. > te 
plied. “Right now 
I'll lay you a little 
bet that I can tell 
exactly what sort 
of stuff that 
skinny girl writes. She starts 
out a story with five hundred 
words of rippling, purling, bab- 
bling brooks and it was a dark 
and stormy night as the wind 
whipped icily about brave Nell’s 
frail shoulders as she went in 
search of food for 
her babies, for her 
husband was a _ “Helena Dayton 
drunken brute— mint, clay — 

° els and 1s another 
curse him!—and the one of the pluto- 
crows cawed sadly crats.”” 
and the dogs scur- 
ried to shelter. 

Then some more of the same, and over 
on the last page brave Nell dies.” 

“Beautiful,” said Hazel Holt, and 
some of my sugar-coating began to peel 
off. 

“That fat woman,” I continued for 
Bedelia’s benefit, “probably draws 
Cupids; or else she paints woodland 
scenes with a cow in the foreground 
and a farmer plowing ’way off on the 
right and a simple country lass trickling 





her feet in the ‘crick’ on the left, with 
smoke rising lazily over yon trees 
where Maw is putting up peach pre- 
serves, curing hams or doing the neigh- 
bor’s wash.” 

“Magnificent,” said Hazel Holt. 

“Don’t any of them make any 
money ?” asked Bedelia. 

“Not those that cuss the editors,” I 
answered. “The people you hear about 
and who look contented and well-fed— 

and are the true Bohemians after 
all—are the ones who make the 
money.” 

“There’s’ n 0 
fun in being the 
other kind,” ob- 
served Bedelia 
wisely. 

Just then 
Robert Ed - 
wards, who is 
by way of be- 
ing an artist, 
strolled 
among the 
diners _ play- 
ing a home- 

made and 
hand-painted 
ukalali and 
singing a Ha- 
walian tune— 
sounding  sus- 
piciously 
home-made 

‘and hand- 

painted too. 

Herb Roth 

came over and 

asked me_ to 
go meet some 
friends of his. 

When I re- 

turned, Be- 

delia was up to her ears in excitement. 

“While you were gone,” she whis- 
pered, “that skinny girl at the next table 
asked me if A. L. Erlanger wasn’t your 
brother-in-law and if that wasn’t the 
reason he produced your plays. She 
said she knew lots of people who had 
written better plays, but didn’t have 
a pull and couldn’t get ’em staged.” 

“Don’t worry, so long as the plays 
are put on,” I cautioned. 


\ 














“Then,” continued Bedelia, “I told 
her what you said about her stories, 
and she almost had a duck-fit. I said 
there wasn’t anybody in the world that 
could write better plays than you.” 

She looked me over proprietorily. 

“And kindly keep your eyes off that 
girl they call Estelle that everybody’s 
raving about,” commanded Bedelia, 
whereupon I sought vainly to find 
that much-sung-about charmer. 





New York City. 
Henry J. Snyder, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Henry: 
Watch me closely. 


W. T. Van HaAveEN. 











[N this campaign of education, the 
Liberal Club, where Free Love 
topics hold sway, seemed a necessary 
course. We meandered up the stairs. 

A tall man with sad eyes was address- 
ing an argumentative group. 

“Sex,” the tall man was saying, “is 
an abstruse relationship.” 

Bedelia pinched my arm ex- 
citedly. “This is going to be 
terribly naughty, I’ll bet,” she 
squealed. 

“It ought to be,” I promised. 
“This is supposed to be the 
most devilishly naughty organi- 
zation in old New York.” 

“Sex is a creation of the 
mind,” the man went on. 

“Now I don’t know that I 
agree with that,” a little chap 
with a boiled face argued. “I 
would say it was a suggestion 
to the mind.” 

“Even so,” spoke the tall 
man. “There is no such thing 
as sex in the higher mentality, 
in the purely glorious esthetic. 
Primordially—” 

“Now John,” interrupted another, a 
scholarly-appearing youth, “do I quite 
get you on that? Do you mean the 
conscious or the subconscious mind ?” 

“IT mean just exactly what I say,” 
scowled the tall speaker. “I said the 
higher mentality, didn’t I? Well, that’s 
just what I mean, by—” 


NAUGHTY !”’ 


‘“NAUGHTY! 





Lighting the way to 
Louie Holladay’s. 
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“We might as well go,” observed 
Bedelia. 

“Wonderful—and daring,” breathed 
Hazel Holt, as we departed. 

Bedelia kept discreet silence for a 
block. Then: 

“His neck was dirty,” she declared 
haughtily. 


OUIE HOLLADAY’S place was 

jammed when we arrived. We 
were finally settled at a table at which 
were a bobbed-haired girl with the 
usual horn-rimmed eyeglasses (I know 
a male beauty-specialist uptown who 
wears them too) and a pale young man 
whose cigarette hung at about ten de- 
grees below zero from his nether lip. 
The girl was a model; the man was a 
short-story writer—if possible. He was 
defaming the editors. 

“For goodness’ sake, show me some- 
body who is making money,” Bedelia 
demanded. 

“There’s Kathleen Norris, the author 
of ‘Mother’ and a bunch of other 
novels, over there with her husband, 
Charles Norris, brother of the late 
Frank Norris,” I directed. 
“They make money by the 
large wads; and there’s Char- 
ley Falls, the illustrator; and 
Theodore Dreiser, the novelist ; 
and Jack McGrath, the ‘king of 
Greenwich Village;’ and Ethel 
Plummer certainly isn’t starv- 
ing to death with the cover- 
designs she’s turning out right 
and left; and I’ll bet Clara Tice 

has more orders for nudes 

than she knows what to do 
* with.” 
“Now I feel better,” Be- 
delia offered. “Let’s dance.” 
We tried a one-step with 
San Francisco variations, and 
a waiter fell over a table get- 
ting tome. “Say, bo,” he said; 
“nothin’ doin’ on the Grizzly Bear 
here. This is a decent place.” 

“Tt’s a bum floor, anyway,” com- 
forted Bedelia, “and I never had such 
a blamed hard time being naughty in 
all my life. Why, say, if these people 
ever saw the things we do out in Deca- 
tur, they’d be ashamed of themselves.” 
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Which is more truth than poetry. 

I asked Hazel Holt if she. wanted to 
try a dance. She told me sternly that 
she didn’t dance. Then she quite neatly 
trapped me into an invitation for a piay 
Bedelia had seen. 

Bedelia regarded us silently. 


WE merely “touched,” as the tourists 

say, at the famous old Washing- 
ton Square hotels—the Brevoort, there 
since Washington’s time, the Lafayette 
and the Judson, where nearly every 
writer or artist of note has lived dur- 
ing some time in his life. 

“Now we'll drop in on Helena Dayton 
at her studio,” I proposed. “She makes 
clay models and is another one of the 
plutocrats. Every Sunday night she 
and her husband give a studio party; 
there you will see Bohemia at its best.” 

We wandered in unannounced. 

“Hello there, Stranger,” called Helena 
Dayton, rushing up as soon as she had 
spied me. “Look him over, every- 
body,” she ordered to all those gath- 
ered, “—the greatest little Bohemian in 
Bohemia has returned to the fold— 
which is to say, of course, the greatest 
little Bohemian when teamed with 
Fred D. Pasley and his bull-pup and 
sole heir. And they do say”—turning 
back to me— “that you left us because 
we weren’t quite naughty enough down 
here.” 

“Another slur,” I complained. “You 
all are just not too naughty enough. 
Think that over.” 

Bedelia looked at me reprovingly, 
but with new interest. 


WE three were jogging homeward 
in a hansom cab. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were a 
Bohemian?” asked Bedelia. 

“IT never knew it before to-night,” 
I defended. 

“You need taking care of,” Bedelia 
remarked irrelevantly. “I'll betcha you 
have holes in the toes of your stockings, 
and do you put all your windows up 
at night, and who keeps the buttons on 
your shirts?” 

I was spared a group of answers by 
the cab’s drawing up in front of Hazel 
Holt’s apartment-house. 


“Too bad, Hazel,” Bedelia called 
sweetly as we started off, “that we 
can’t get a studio.” 

Our old Dobbin trotted on. 

“Are you going to take her to that 
play?” Bedelia demanded suddenly. 

“Why, I suppose so,” I countered 
weakly. “You made me promise to be 
nice to her, and you’ve seen the play.”’ 

“T could see it again, couldn’t I?” 
asked Bedelia. “They have just the 
sort of costumes a fellow wants to see 
twice. I believe you want to take her.” 

“Oh, be reasonable,” I groaned. 

“Well, it’s just like a man 
Did you ever in all your life see such a 
stick? That woman’s positively abnor- 
mal. Just think what a narrow escape 
I had, and you didn’t say a word, and 
just let me go ahead. Why, I might 
have rented a studio with her, right 
down among all those foreigners and 
smells, and I’d have had to listen to 
poets. Honestly, I can’t understand a 
thing they are driving at. Maybe I’m 
dense or pure-minded—” 

“Not at all. You’re only the Great 
American Public.” 

“Then I'll have a little Irvin Cobb 
and Rupert Hughes in mine,” said Be- 
delia. 

My theory was substantiated. 

“Returning to the subject of your- 
self,” said Bedelia, as the cabby loafed 
us into a dark stretch of upper Fifth 
Avenue, “I have decided that you need 
some one to take care of you. I wrote 
to Mamma, and she will be here Satur- 
day, and I’m going to turn you right 
over toher. I was looking at Christmas 
presents in Tiffany’s yesterday—” 

“Have you been looking at soli- 
taires?” I gasped. 

“Yes, in a way,’—placidly. “I have 
a beauty put aside for me. And I was 
too much of a lady even to ask how 
much it costs.” 





New York City, Dec. 18th. 
Henry J. Snyder, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Dear Henry: 

Better stay in Sacramento. They’re 
the same everywhere. You ask, “How 
do you do it?” You don’t—they do. 

W. T. Van Haven. 
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THE CONFESSION OF A MAT- 


INEE 


By Adela Rogers 


‘‘Enid Grey Finds Herself,’’ 
‘*The Woman in the Box,’ 


Author of 
Gods Love,’’ 


{ . | BELL rang sharply in the 
| silence of the apartment. The 

woman standing before the 
open fire turned quickly at the sound 
and laid on the table the framed picture 
she was holding. She bent her stately 
head for a moment. A tear slipped 








from under her brown lashes and left 
a trail across the mature womanly 
beauty of her face. 

Her strong, magnetic-looking hand 
shook a trifle as she took the letter the 


maid held out to her. At sight of 
the sprawling, uneven handwriting, the 
color ebbed from her face. She looked 
suddenly old and pitifully worn. There 
were Imes about her mouth and a 
deadly white pallor on her cheeks. 

She sat down before the fire and 
switched on the table-lamp. For a sec- 
ond she hesitated, almost in fear, and 
then swiftly ripped open the heavy en- 
velope and began to read. At the first 
words a spasm of suffering twisted her 
lips, to be replaced by the still look of a 
woman who longs to weep but has no 
tears left to shed. 


Y Dear Wife: 

Those three words mean more 
to me, Helen, than I think you know. 
It has been an hour since I wrote them, 
and still I feel that I cannot tell you the 
things you have asked to be told, the 
things that you have a right to know. 
They are too hard, too cruel. And 
after my own fashion, I love you, 
dear. 

It may not be the kind of love you 
crave and demand, but at least it is 
more sincere than that I have given any 
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other woman. I do not believe I could 
have loved any woman faithfully all 
my life. But I do know that I have 
given you infinitely more loyalty than 
anyone else could have won from me. 

As I try to write you the things I 
must write, I see your face, your steady 
brown eyes, your sweet mouth and the 
soft rope of your brown hair. Ah, 
Helen, as you read, think of me as 
kindly as you can, for I do not want to 
lose you now. 

Perhaps if I had been an ordinary 
man, in the ordinary ways of life, in- 
stead of an actor and a “matinée idol,” 
I might have been all yours. Perhaps 
if I had been forced to search for 
women to love or to love me, I might 
have been satisfied with the great love 
you have given me. But I have never 
had to search. For twenty years I have 
had the charms and seductions of a 
multitude of women thrust in my face. 
I have never been free from them. 
Across the footlights when I am play- 
ing, I can hear the call of them. In the 
letters of adulation that come to me, I 
feel their thrill. In the eyes of the 
women I meet, I constantly see the 
advances they make. 

I am not making excuses. It is all 
true. Surely you of all people know 
that. It would take a man possessed 
of more will power and less vanity than 
myself to resist them. You know how 
often they have even used you and your 
friendship as a tool to reach me. 

My dear, you have done your best, 
and you have been much to me, more 
than I knew until to-day. But how 
could you cope with the lure of all 
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women? You are beautiful, yes, and 
fine, my wife, but all men at times be- 
come surfeited with that which is their 
own. They want something new and 
strange. And I—I had but to turn 
from you to the strange new charms 
of many women—slim, graceful women 
with wise eyes; soft, gracious women 
with a strong appeal of innocence; 
young girls with the fascination of 
hero-worship in their looks; marvel- 
ously gowned women with a thousand 
world-old tricks of appeal at their com- 
mand. All these were mine for the 
mere taking. 

You have asked me to tell you about 
this girl—about Joy. That is not her 
name, as you know; but it does not 
matter, for I have called her Joy. She 
was the girl with the slim, firm throat 
and the blue, blue eyes and the hair 
like corn-silk. "You resented Joy be- 
cause she had been the only one for so 
many months; I could see that. When 
there were many different ones, you 
knew you held your place secure, un- 
touched. But when there was only Joy, 
your jealousy conquered you. I do 
not blame you. 

But dear, you need not have been 
jealous of Joy. Your rival was more 
powerful, more irresistible than that 
girl. Youth,—youth, Helen,—glad- 
eyed, throbbing, passionate, unsoiled 
vouth! That was the real lure that 
called me from you. Joy was merely 
Youth incarnate.. 

Her age—what does it matter? 
Perhaps she was seventeen or so. The 
color of her eyes—the lines of her 
beauty—what do they matter? All that 
I can tell you is that her eyes were 
great blue flames of youth; that her 
mouth was painted and bedewed with 
youth; that the slenderness of her im- 
maturity was fired and carved with 
youth; that her mind was full of the 
dreams of youth. 


H, Helen, we have left our youth 

behind us, you and I. I who have 
so loved youth, am losing it. To-day 
I ‘feel that I have lost it forever, and 
with it most of the things that made 
life worth while. I am forty-two years 
old to-day. That is not old as the world 


counts years. Many men have done 
the best work of their lives after that. 
But in me the fires of youth have been 
burned out. The last flare of youth 
has flickered out, and the ashes are 
cold and dead about my heart. 

Across from my theater the name of 
another man shines in brilliant letters. 
The letters are no bigger than those 
that spell my name, but they are newer. 
He stands where I stood when you 
first met me—do you remember, dear? 
He has before him years of all the 
joy that I am to-day renouncing. He 
has the strength, the beauty of youth, 
and mine are gone. I do not envy him 
his success. It can be no greater than 
mine has been. But how I envy him 
the youth he holds so lightly! 

Last night as I made up I found that 
I had to lay the paint a little heavier 
about my eyes. There are wrinkles 
there, deeper than I thought. - My hair, 
too, has suddenly left my forehead 
bare. I—it will not be long now. Oh, 
I shall go on being a star. I shall go 
on drawing crowds, because I can act. 
In my own way, I am a great actor. I 
have not depended entirely upon my 
looks and the women for my public. 
But the rdles will change. I shall play 
such different parts. And the rdle of 
the dauntless young hero—the fascinat- 
ing young lover—I have played for the 
last time. 

The matinée idol—detestable word, 
but I know no other—is dead. I mourn 
him a little. It does not hurt so much, 
now that it is all over, but the dying 
pangs were bitter. Never again shall I 
feel that breath of passionate desire 
from my audience. Never again shall I 
be annoyed by the girls who follow me 
and the women who stare at me with 
unveiled looks as I pass. The notes 
that I have laughed over and scorned 
will cease. That part of my life will 
fade. 

And now I want to come back to 
you, my wife, you who know me for 
what I am—an actor eaten through and 
through with vanity and make-believe, 
formed in character by twenty years of 
stage life and people, a man ravaged 
with the fires of passion and life that 
have swept over his head. 


—- 















I cannot even regret what I have 
been, what I have done. My tempera- 
ment fed upon it all. Without it, I 
should never have been the success [| 
am to-day. I have known both happi- 
ness and pain to great depths. Perhaps, 
therefore, I have no right to ask you 
to take me back, now that I have so 
little to offer you. But I believe you 
really love me. 

If I can say that no woman will ever 
care for me again, I can as truthfully 
say I shall never care for another 
woman. No one will ever again wake 
the old thrills and emotions. That is 
something. 


OY, my Joy, was the last. I cannot 

say that I regret her. I cannot say 
that I am sorry I knew and loved her. 
She meant to me the last sweet joy of 
all that I am losing. She was the 
breath of spring, before autumn came 
to stay. 

It is strange to think that I met her 
first at some silly tea. Her white slim- 
ness, her big blue eyes,—blue is the 
color of youth,—her possibilities, swept 
over me like a wave. They say a fire 
burns brightest just before it goes out. 
Perhaps that is why my last love was 
the maddest, the most powerful of my 
life. When I knew her, she became a 
fever with me. She crept into my 
blood, my senses, and then into my 
heart. 

You have seen her, you say. Then 
you know that she was like the gleam 
of pearls. Her voice was like sunshine 
filtering through stained-glass win- 
dows. Her thoughts were fragrant as 
the scent of water lilies. She was not 
only youth; she was youth at its best, 
youth as I had known it when. I 
dreamed of worlds to conquer and great 
things to achieve. She was the ‘girl I 
dreamed of when my motto was “To 
keep my sword and my honor clean, 
to lay them both at my Lady’s feet.” 

All she knew of love, I taught her. 
It was like the opening of a rose—a 
white rose with a pink heart. How she 
loved white roses! I shall never again 
see one that I do not think of her. She 
was so different from the women I had 
known for twenty years, even from you 
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with your fine wisdom. She was inno- 
cent. She had no lures or charms 
ready-made for me. And I was sick to 
death of tricks and fascinations, 

Joy’s passion was like a white fire. 
There was no crimson in its flame. 
The kisses of love were to her like a 
sacrament. She knew nothing but the 
things I showed her. I awoke her, and 
I felt like a god who had created a new 
woman for himself alone. Pain and 
suffering she welcomed if they were 
my gifts. 

Do you remember that line of 
Symons’—“I wandered all these years 
among a world of women, seeking 
you?” That is the way I felt then 
about Joy. 

It was not only that she was beauti- 
ful. Her mind was fresh and sweet 
and clean. She understood only the 
things about me that were best. I 
could say things to her that I had never 
said even to myself. We were like chil- 
dren together. 


OU see, Helen, for her I was 

not an actor. Everything I did she 
thought was natural and perfect. She 
looked for no posing, no deceit. Her 
eyes were always full of love and trust 
and faith, Do you remember how 
often you have said to me: “Paul, dear, 
please don’t act with me?” No doubt 
you were right, but—the other was 
good. 

We used to stroll across the hills 
with a lunch-basket and a book of 
poems. It was all so simple and sweet, 
so different. Could I have done it with 
anyone but Joy—I, Paul Rellewe, actor, 
known to Broadway and the white 
lights? Is there any other woman who 
would have guessed that I love to read 
aloud and would have listened to me 
ramble through long tales, rather than 
have me make love to her? Is there 
any other girl who would rather have 
sat on the grass and eaten boiled eggs 
with me than lunch at Sherry’s with me 
in the sight of the multitude? 

What more can I tell you? When 
she left me I thought I should die. It 
was as though a naked hand had 
reached into my breast and taken my 
heart away. 
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And she left me because of that let- 
ter you wrote her. She was like that. 
I had never told her about you. She 
knew I had a wife, but she did not 
know that I lived with her. A villain? 
What did words mean to me, when I 
had Joy? But she would not take half. 
She would not steal from you. She 
was afraid that our love would be 
dragged in the mire of scandal. She 
was afraid that sordidness would dim 
its beauty. You frightened her, and 
she fled with my youth. 

Dear, I do not blame you. At first 
I did. I almost hated you. For a time 
I wanted to put you out of my life for- 
ever and take Joy. But you have been 
my wife for eleven years, Helen. You 
have been loyal to me, and good. You 
have forgiven much and understood 
much. You have gone through the hard 
years with me. You have shielded me 
from the world and from myself. You 
have supplied all my daily needs. What 
should I do without you? You know 
me so well. There is peace in our lives, 
at least, and a kind of quiet happiness. 
Even when I think of Joy, I cannot bear 
to look ahead into the years without 
you. 

I am too old—that is the secret of it 
all—too old and too soiled. I am too 
old for Joy, too old for love. I am too 
old for the continued strife and turmoil 
of a new passion. I am too old for the 
demands of youth. I desire all these 
things, and yet 1 know that the ability 
to enjoy them, to keep them, has gone 
from me. 

I could not live always upon such a 
high plane. The other life has too 
strong a hold upon me. For a time it 
has been wonderful, but I cannot 
change the ways that have been mine 
so long. 

I think with pleasure of the quiet 
brown of your eyes. I think with mild 
longing of the quiet of our home and 
the good things there. I think with 
happiness of the measure of your 
mature understanding and your good 
comradeship. I realize gladly that 
when I am with you I shall be taken 
care of, and the petty things of life 
will never be allowed to annoy me, I 
want to be taken care of. I need it. 


Dear, do you want me now? I have 
not spared you in this letter, but neither 
have I spared myself. I have told you 
everything. I have tried to explain the 
en and thoughts of a man like my- 
self. 

I want you, my wife. And knowing 
all that you know, you must realize 
what those words mean. They do not 
mean the same things they meant the 
first day I said them to you under the 
rocks by the ocean. They mean just 
that I want you to share the rest of 
my life. They mean I want to give you 
what I have left to give. They mean 
I need you. 

Perhaps now I shall make you a bet- 
ter husband. I was never meant for a 
husband. I should never have married. 
But now that the last flare of youth has 
died, perhaps I shall give you more. 
Now that the desire of women will no 
longer be before me, perhaps I shall 
give you more love than I ever gave 
you. 

It is very little that I offer you. Will 
you take it? 

Your Hussanp. 


HE woman looked up. Her face 

was wet with tears, tears that ran 
in great floods down her cheeks. She 
wiped them away with both hands and 
looked at the jeweled clock. Its hands 
pointed to three. 

She rang quietly. Her face was 
marred by suffering still, but she looked 
sweetened and softened by her sorrow. 

To the maid who appeared she spoke 
briefly. There was almost a note of 
joy in her deep voice. “Telephone the 
club, please, and tell Mr. Rellewe din- 
ner will be at five-thirty. That will 
give him lots of time to get to the the- 
ater. Tell William to have the roast 
well done, and I will come and mix the 
salad myself. Ask Marie to lay out my 
yellow tea-gown. I am going to dress 
at once.” 

When the maid had gone, she walked 
slowly to the table and took a great 
sheaf of white roses from the vase. 
One by one she laid them on the fire, 
and as their fragrant petals crumpled 
brown in the fierce flames, she knelt 
and laid the letter upon them. 


~® 
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“QADIE LOVE,’ by Avery Hopwood and presented by Oliver 
Morosco, is described as a romantic farce. It had its metropolitan 


premicre at the Gaiety Theater, New York City. Marjorie Rambeau, 
the Western actress whom New York recognized for the first time 
when she appeared with her husband, Willard Mack, in his play, “So 
Much for So Much,” last season, is starred. © 

Besides Miss Rambeau, others who appear in the play are Pedro 
de Cordoba, Betty Callish, Franklyn Underwood, Ivy Troutman, Ethel 
Winthrop, Alwyn Lewis, William Morris, John Lyons and John Ivans. 


Pedro De Cordoba and Marjorie Rambeau in “Sadie Love.” 
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Oswald Yorke as Black Dog and Tim Murphy as Bill Bones in “Treasure Island.” 


“*T*REASURE ISLAND” is Jules Eckert Goodman’s dramatic adaptation of the 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson. It is in four acts and has been produced 
by Charles Hopkins at the Punch and Judy Theater, New York City. 

In the cast are Mrs. Charles Hopkins as Jim Hawkins; Alice Belmore; David 
Glassford; Edmund Gurney; Leonard Willey; Leonard Gray; Marshall Birming- 
ham; Perry Hopper; F. Cecil Butler; Cecil Magnus; Agnes Kemble; Tim Mur- 
phy as Bill Bones; Oswald Yorke as Black Dog; Frank Sylvester; Edward 
Emery as Long John Silver; the parrot; J. H. Green; Lynn Starling; W. J. Fer- 
guson; Herbert Ashton; Chauncey W. Keim; Charles Macdonald; Benjamin 
Kauser; and Charles Hopkins as Ben Gunn. 
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Gaby Deslys in “Stop! Look! Listen!” 


“Q@TOP! LOOK! LISTEN!” is Charles. Dillingham’s latest musical offering. 
The music is by Irving Berlin, and Gaby Deslys and her hats are featured. 
“Stop! Look! Listen !”—typically a revue along the Dillingham pattern—had its 
premiére in Philadelphia. 
Besides Gaby Deslys, some of the principals are her dancing partner, Harry 
Pilcer, and Joseph Santley, Doyle and Dixon, Harry Fox and Frank Lalor. 
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“fXOCK O’ THE WALK,” which gives Otis Skinner a new vehicle, had 

its first metropolitan production in Chicago. It is by Henry Arthur 
Jones, the English playwright, and is described as a comedy of character 
and situation. Otis Skinner as Antony Bellchamber has the part of an 
old-style tragedian of the provinces, whose ambition is to play in Shake- 
speare in London—an ambition finally realized. 


The cast includes Vernon Steel, Walter F. Scott, Walter Gibbs, Frederick 
M. Conklin, Kenyon Musgrave, John Rogers, Harry Dodd, John Gibbs, 
Reginald Barlow, Ernest A. Elton, Harry Scarborough, Richard Webster, 
Janet Dunbar, Enid Bennett and Rita Otway. 


(SEE BRBEEREBEBRSBEERESBSBSBSBEEBRE SB eG | 
From left to right: Janet Dunber as Johanna Bridle, Vernon Steel as Sir Augustus Conyers, Otis 
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Antony Bellchamber’s Toast in “Cock o’ the Walk” 


“Great Provider of these bounties and all other mercies, give me 
ever no worse provender than this, and no worse appetite to enjoy it. 
Give me to sit long at thy great banquet of life, to drink deep, and 
to eat my fill of every dish. Give me not merely length of life, but 
give me joyous breadth of life. 

“Savor my days! Spice them with jest! Cheer them with song; 
light them with bright eyes and strew them with friendship. Above 
all, garnish them with good victuals. Mine be the cakes and ale, and 
Thine the praise and glory. Amen.” 


Skinner as Antony Bellchamber, and Enid Bennett as Clara Fleckner, in “Cock 0’ the Walk.” 
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Gladys Hanson and Lou-Tellegen in ‘‘ The Wie Case.” 


“"THE WARE CASE,” in which Lou-Tellegen is starred, is presented by the 

Garrick Company, of which Jessie Bonstelle is director. The play is by 
George Pleydell and is in four acts, all laid in England. One act is set in a 
London criminal-court. 

Among those in the company are Gladys Hanson, Robert Vivian, John 
Halliday, Charles Derickson; Maude Hanaford, Corliss Giles, A. P. Kaye, 
Montagu Love, Henry Von Weiser, Albert Bruning, Dana Parker, Robert 
Ayrton and Harry Chessman. 
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Elizabeth Valentine and E. H. Sothern in “Lord Dundreary.” 


4 Be DUNDREARY,” the quaint old comedy made famous by his father 


in the early sixties, has been revived by E. H. Sothern. He produced it 
at the Booth Theater, New York City. The play was originally called “My 
American Cousin.” It was being presented at Ford’s Theater in Washington; 
D. C., when President Abraham Lincoln was shot. 

Mr. Sothern is supported by Sidney Mather, William Harris, Guy Cun- 
ningham, Lowden Adams, Lark Taylor, Orlando Daly, Charles Verner, 
Albert Howson, Blanche Yurka, Emily Callaway, Helen Orr Daly, Elizabeth 
Valentine, Pauline Whitson, Grace Ady and Florence Phelps. 

Elizabeth Valentine appears as Georgina, and Mr. Harris as Sir Edward, 
with Mr. Sothern, of course, in the title réle. 
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Ethel Barrymore as Emma McChesney, William Boyd as T. A. Buck, Jr., and Sue Ann Wilson 
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“(-\UR MRS. McCHESNEY,” the comedy in which the Charles 

Frohman Corporation stars Ethel Barrymore, is a dramati- 
zation of Edna Ferber’s “McChesney” stories, by George V. Hobart 
and Miss Ferber. Miss Barrymore is seen as Emma McChesney, 
the hustling petticoat saleswoman. The play opened at the Lyceum 
Theater, New York City. 

In the cast, besides Miss Barrymore, are George Harcourt, May 
Wood, Roy La Rue, John Wise, Hugh Dillman, Huntley A. Gordon, 
W. H. St. James, James H. Morrison, Lola Fisher, Gwendolyn 
Piers, C. A. Williams, Donald Gallaher, William Boyd, Thomas 
Murray, Emma Salvatore, Anita Rothe, Thomas Reynolds, A. 
Romaine Callender, Jack Kingsbury, Carree Clarke, Sue Ann 
Wilson, Dorothy Allen, George Meade, Frank McCoy, Charles 
Gibson, Gordon Fox, Robert W. Davis, Arthur Warwick, Walter 
Seymour, Louise Worthington, Elizabeth Van Sell, Edith Wyckoff, 
Harvey Denton, Harry Merritt, Victor Mason and Dorothy Walters. 

The play was produced by George V. Hobart. 
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Copyrighted, 1915, by Charles Frohman, Inc. 
as Annie, in “Our Mrs. McChesney.” In circle: Ethel Barrymore as Emma McChesney. 
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Photograph by White, New York 


Laura Hope Crews as Cynthia Valentine, and John Drew as The Earl of Yester, in “The Chief.” 


““T°’HE CHIEF,” John Drew’s new starring vehicle, is a 

three-act comedy by Horace Annesley Vachell, the Eng- 
lish playwright. It is presented in New York at the Empire 
Theater by the Charles Frohman Corporation. All of the 
scenes are laid abroad. 

The cast includes, besides Mr. Drew, Laura Hope Crews, 
Echlin Gayer, George Graham, Walter Soderling, William 
Barnes, Consuelo Bailey, Katherine Stewart and Thais 
Lawton. 
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HAS AMERICA MADE 
HER ENIGMATIC PER- 
SONALITY A MISFIT? 









By Alan Dale 


— nnn | 


|| HAVE a vulnerable spot for 

| | what short-story writers love 
== _ to call an enigmatic person- 
ality. To wear an enigmatic personal- 
ity tidily, comfortably and_ pictur- 
esquely, a woman may be healthy, but 
she mustn’t look it too aggressively ; 
she may be entirely human, but she 
mustn’t rub it in, as it were; she may 
even possess commonplace moments in 
which she thinks and utters platitudes, 
but she can afford to relax and be nat- 
ural only when she is quite certain that 
such lapses will do no harm to her rep- 
utation. Otherwise her enigmatic per- 
sonality will be a bad fit, like the as- 
sumed accents of many of our popular 
stars. 

I don’t say that I should like to have 
an enigmatic personality living in the 
house with me all the time. I simply 
couldn’t bear it at breakfast, sitting 
opposite me at the unsympathetic mo- 
ment of the boiled egg. But detached 
and for casual reference, it is a joyous 
and an inspiring thing to meet. I love 
it in an actress, where sometimes it is 
a pose and sometimes it isn’t; and only 
the actress’ press-agent really knows, 
for to him she is quite natural. 

The enigmatic personality of Alla 
Nazimova attracted me the first time I 
saw her, at a matinée with a company 
of Russian players in an incomprehen- 
sible drama by Tchirikoff called “The 
Chosen People.” At that time, she 
wasn’t even Nazimova, but was an- 
nounced as Nasimoff. Unlike most 
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New York critics, I don’t know a word 
of Russian (my colleagues are, of 
course, very fluent and at their ease in 
the language of ski and koff and vitch), 
but in spite of that degrading fact, | 
spotted an enigmatic personality in that 
company’s leading woman. I loved the 
way she wept in “The Chosen People.” 


Our emotional actresses weep from 
their temples and their foreheads, 
afraid to ruin their make-up. Nazi- 


mova shed tears from her eyes, mopped 
them with a handkerchief, and at the 
end of her grief, she actually had a red 
nose ! 

That settled me. Any actress who 
does not mind displaying a red nose 
must possess an enigmatic personality. 
I mention this incident of Nazimova’s 
first appearance in her native tongue 
because it was really the beginning of 
her career in this country, and because 
it was one year later that I became ac- 
quainted with her. 

In one year her English off the stage 
was nearly perfect, even though on the 
stage it still has its foreign flavor. I 
often think that if native actresses 
went to foreign countries to learn 
English, they would acquire it much 
more gracefully than they do at their 
own schools. For instance, when | 
talk with Nazimova, I feel like packing 
them off to school at St. Petersburg— 
pardon me, Petrograd; when I chat 
with Madame Simone, it seems as 
though Paris were the only school for 
pure English; and a few moments with 
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NAZIMOVA, THE INSCRUTABLE 


Hedwig Reicher disposes me toward 
the educational proficiencies of Ger- 
many. 

There is no weak spot in Nazimova’s 
off-stage English. She can discuss any 
topic easily and rhythmically, and she 
is never at a loss for a word—as many 
a native Tottie Coughdrop is when she 
veers away from her own immaculate 
art.” 

Off the stage Nazimova’s enigmatic 
personality is quite as pronounced as 
it is on the stage, and I don’t believe 
for a moment that it is a pose—or at 
least not for more than a moment! 
She looks at usual things unusually; 
she has unconventional ideas of con- 
ventional subjects, and she is not 
afraid to express herself as she feels. 
Before I met her, however, I think that 


“work to reacquire them. 
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that it wears holes in them very rap- 
idly. It seems impossible to retain the 
enigmatic personality in this expensive 
land of luxury and display. Nazimova 
told me once that if she ever felt that 
she ‘was losing any of the qualities we 
had all lauded as different and quaint, 
she would return to Russia and set to 
Being a re- 
markably intelligent woman,—and_ not 
merely intelligent, but intellectual,— 
she realized her own value in these 
particular surroundings. But Nazi- 
mova did not redeem her promise. 
She stayed in the land of shekels, and 
—er—shekelized, although the time 
did come when it looked to me as 
though an educational sojourn in Rus- 
sia would readjust that enigmatic per- 
sonality. 





Writes Alan Dale: 


“T don’t say that I should like to have an enigmatic personality living in 
the house with me all the time. I simply couldn't bear it at breakfast, sitting 
opposite me at the unsympathetic moment of the botled egg. But detached and 
for casual reference, it is a joyous and an inspiring thing to meet.” 








she had begun to realize that the inter- 

est we felt in her was due to the fact 
that she was “somewhat different ;” 
that her type was unusual, as far as 
we were concerned, and that she was 
a relief from the chubby, pink-and- 
white lady who “emotes” for us in the 
stringencies of our own drama. 

The first time I ever met her off the 
stage, she surprised me as completely 
as she had done on the stage. You 
know how stiff and formal the average 
chat is. You sit here; she sits oppo- 
site, there; you cudgel your brains to 
make an effective beginning; she lets 
you do it and remains, waiting. It was 
not that way with Nazimova. She 
blew into the room where I had been 
ushered, seized my hand and then sank 
on a green velvet cushion at my feet! 
Whenever she spoke, she looked up in 
my face, with those splendid cryptic 
eyes of hers, and—well, I was but a 
weak, middle-aged thing! 

I think this climate is exceedingly 
bad for unusual people with enigmatic 
personalities, and I am bound to say 


AZIMOVA, when she first ap- 

peared in this country, did not ad- 
mire the sort of plays that are popular 
here, in which everybody pairs off in 
the last act and lives happily ever 
after. 

“T think they are rather silly,” she 
said to me, “unless they have some 
idea in them. What I like is an idea 
to work out. You play pieces night 
after night in a mechanical way, and 
the actress is never able to vary them. 
Each interpretation is the same, and it 
is appalling. Take the Ibsen char- 
acters I have tried to present,—Hedda 
Gabler, Nora, Hilda Wangel,—and you 
get some new light on them all the 
time. You call them freakish and 
crazy, don’t you? Well, they may be 
freakish, but I can’t agree with you 
that they are crazy. Every American 
woman loves Nora, because Nora was 
misunderstood ; and so many of us love 
to think that we are misunderstood. 
It is a sort of fad with women—to be 
misunderstood. That’s why they ap- 
preciate Nora. . Nora left her husband 
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because he didn’t understand her— 
poor dear! She was tired of being 
petted and caressed and made a doll 
of. She had a life of her own to live, 
and so she broke off right there; and 
my opinion is that after she had left 
her husband she found happiness.” 

I quote this just to show you how 
NNazimova reasons about the roles she 
interprets—or at least about those that 
she used to interpret. She went on: 
“Nora’s husband was what you would 
call a very nice man,—a charming 
fellow,—but ‘that wasn’t enough. 
‘There are many women to-day who 
would leave their husbands if they 
could, just as Wora did.’ A woman is 
something ‘more than aspet: Why, my 
own sister ‘did’ the same thing, .and I 
think she was quite right. I never 
blamed her for a moment. Women 
understand Nora better than they can 
understand any of Ibsen’s women, but 
I think it is Hedda Gabler who appeals 
to the men. Every man has met a 
Hedda Gabler some time in his life.” 

Nazimova was amused on one occa- 
sion when she met a well-known so- 
ciety man at a reception in, New York 
City, and he asked her why she in- 
sisted on playing ‘such a horrid woman 
as Hedda Gabler. He told her that 
he ‘had met many Heddas and was not 
at all anxious to see them staged. At 
that moment his wife came up and 
paid her compliments to Hedda. She 
thought her a most odious woman and 
didn’t believe that such women existed. 
The husband looked very embarrassed 
—as though he thought that Nazimova 
was about to say to his wife: “But 
your husband tells me that he has met 
many Heddas.’ But the actress was 
silent. She grasped the situation and 
let it—glide away. She was inclined to 
think this dear little wifie herself was 
Hedda! 

I’ve never heard Nazimova criticise 
her sister actresses, though I’ve tried 
to make her do it, because sometimes 
I love to start things. It is reprehen- 
sible, of course, but rather exciting, 
don’t you think? The Russian actress, 
however, was much too clever to meet 
my ignoble designs. Her model, I may 
as well say, is Duse. She used to rave 
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about Eleonora Duse before she had 
become acclimated. She owns a plas- 
ter cast of Duse’s hand, which she uses 
as an ornament on her mantelpiece. 
That hand, she thinks, is the most won- 
derful feature in the world. She told 
me that though she had played all sorts 
of rdles in her early days at Petrograd, 
from Juliet to L’Aiglon and Zaza,— 
yes, even Zaza,—she had never acted 
a Duse role and never would, because 
she couldn’t possibly’ endure ‘such an 
ordeal. 

“Duse is poetic, and I am just— 
rude,” she said. “I hope rude is the 
right word.” 

She saw Sarah Bernhardt in New 
York and was amazed, saying to her- 
self perpetually: “She is sixty-five. 
She is sixty-five.” She thought Mrs. 
Leslie Carter had most beautiful hair, 
and it was before she understood Eng- 
lish that she viewed Mrs. Fiske ‘in 
“The New York Idea.” I think I 
wanted to say that when one misunder- 
stands English, one can appreciate Mrs. 
Fiske more thoroughly, but I don’t be- 
lieve I made the flippant remark. A 
ost tactful person is Alla Nazimova 
—one of those well-trained women 
who always say the right thing and say 
it modestly and diffidently. 

Duse was managed very artistically 
when she began her American career. 
Her enigmatic personality was allowed 


-to sink into our minds, and popular 


methods of advertising a new ‘star were 
cleverly avoided. Nazimova . herself 
engineered similar methods. She had 
the same ideas, at first, as her ideal, 
Eleonora Duse. She did not believe in 
a rampant and spectacular publicity. 
She preferred to let her acting speak 
for itself, and that suggestion her 
managers carried out _ beautifully. 
They kept her in New York; they plied 
her with Ibsen rdles—because critics 
can and will discuss them, and discus- 
sion is the best sort of advertising. 
Otherwise her managers were silent. 


LAS, for this climate and its effect 
upon the enigmatic personality! 

I sat beside Nazimova at the theater 

not long ago. In the sprightly, viva- 

cious and charmingly gowned young 
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woman who seemed to enjoy the par- 
ticularly commonplace play, I scarcely 
recognized the “enigmatic personality” 
that not so very long before I had seen 
prostrate on a green velvet cushion at 
my feet. I could hardly realize that it 
was this girl who had intrigued me, as 
the French say. 

When an actor came up and said 
“Good evening, Mrs. Bryant,” you 
could have knocked: me “down with a 
feather. That did seem rude, and rude 
was the right word! Mrs. Bryant, if 
you please! I could not have been 
more flabbergasted if I had heard Duse 
addressed as Mrs. Jones. 

I tell you that the enigmatic person- 
ality has a dreadful time holding its 
own in this country, where it is appre- 
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the stupid affair called “The Marion- 
ettes,” and worse still, in “Bella 
Donna.” I have never dared to ask 
her why she lent herself to “Bella 
Donna,” and how she reconciled the 
part she played—that of an English- 
woman, if you please—with her im- 
maculate conscience. In the second 
act, she wore a sheath of iridescent 
cloth like a woven rainbow, and per- 
sonified Euclid’s definition of a straight 
line: length without breadth. Her ebon 
hair was fearfully and wonderfully ar- 
ranged in a couple of apparent birds’ 
nests, one of which lay on each ear. 
Across her forehead was a sort of 
barrette, or jeweled shield, that would 
simply have dared the average woman 
in its severity. 





called ‘War. Brides.’ 





“Nor did I see her,” writes Alan Dale of Nazimova, 
I couldn’t bring myself to go to a vaudeville house 
to view the work of an exotic, sandwiched in between comic knockabouts and 
perhaps—I say perhaps—trained cockatoos 
her in the plays in which she had excelled. I chose rather to contemplate her 
sitting at my feet on a green velvet cushion and puffing at a cigarette. 

“Of course Nazimova smokes cigarettes—with a holder!” 


“in the_little sketch 


I preferred to think of 








ciated by the few only, and where it is 
the sublime aim of everybody to look 
as much like everybody else as pos- 
sible. Nazimova’s clothes were never 
of very much importance. They were 
merely coverings. I suppose that you 
could have bought the dress she wore 
in “The Chosen People” for $1.98, and 
in the Ibsen days the feminine fashion- 
writers never had a chance. This cli- 
mate, however, worked the usual 
change, and Nazimova’s gowns began 
to conflict with her art. In “Bella 
Donna” her tumultuous confections 
would have dazzled the eyes of the 
poor Russian actors I saw at that 
matinée years ago. As an exotic, she 
had begun to languish. As a well-reg- 
ulated, well-advertised and large-sal- 
aried American star, she had reached 
the goal, but at the expense of the 
enigmatic personality. 

She told me once that she loved ows 
Ibsen horror known as “Ghosts”— 
“play” that gives me the cold pi 
and that I detest; yet she appeared in 


She could scarcely walk, for her 
gowns were so tight that they were 
impediments to motion. She trailed 
magnificent fabrics across the stage, 
and she impersonated—an English- 
woman! It was all very picturesque, 
but it was a dreadful disappointment. ,- 
She had Americanized her enigmatic 
personality. The rigors of Petrograd 
had been replaced by the opulencies of 
New York. I thought it rather pain- 
ful, but apparently it is quite inevi- 
table. 


‘T LIKE any good play by any good 


author,” she told me; “but of course 
it isn’t easy to find one. I am not an 
Ibsenite by any means, though I cer- 
tainly appreciate Ibsen’s. plays. I read 
hundreds of plays, always in search of 
one that has an idea; and as you may - 
remember, I produced one called ‘The 
Comet,’ by an American author.” 

I asked her if she thought the love 
element—as we call it—was essential 
to the success of a play. I asked her 








ian wha alt? 
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this because I know that it is. It 
shouldn’t be, but—it is. 

“A play without any love element,” 
she said, “should have a_ chance. 
There are other things in life. Why 
not politics? And I don’t mean 
modern politics. Personally, I should 
like to appear in a play that had no love 
interest. After all, what is love?” 

I should like to have heard her 
definition of it, for I’m certain that it 
could have been exceedingly interest- 
ing, but we did not pursue that par- 
ticular line of conversation. Nazimova 
is a woman of such brilliant ideas that 


“I should think she could impress some 


of them upon the American play- 
wright, for the customs of this country 
are no longer mysteries to her. She 
knows them like a book! Perhaps her 
enigmatic personality will bloom again 
in these climes, but I have my doubts 
on that score. American soil isn’t at 


_ all good for that sort of thing, and 


moreover, it is a very extravagant com- 
modity to own in this land, for it has to 
overcome the luxury of advertisement 
and to exist on its merits. 

Then there is the constant travel that 
blunts the subtleties of the artist. 
After Nazimova had acquired what 
we rather vaingloriously call her 
“metropolitan reputation” (just as 
though New York were the only it!), 
she was sent on a long tour of towns 
where Ibsen is looked upon as a 
“crank’”—and I don’t say wrongly, 
either. When she came back, I found 
that her enigmatic personality had suf- 
fered tremendously. Many of the 
characteristics that had charmed me 
when I first saw her had vanished. She 
had adapted herself to ever-varying 
surroundings with dismal results. I 
felt like saying to her: ““You told me 
once that if you ever found that you 
were changing, you would go right 
back to Russia and reacquire yourself. 
Now go back. It is time.” 

Still, Russia must be a dreadful place 
to live in, and I think Nazimova has a 
good many ideas on that subject, better 
repressed than expressed, perhaps; and 
I don’t blame her, particularly at the 
present time, for staying right where 
she is in our comfortable midst—even 
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though that midst be a bit rough on the 
enigmatic personality. Of course, that 
was her great asset, and the fact that it 
is no longer so insistent proves that 
it was no pose. 

Duse came, saw, conquered and van- 
ished. She took her enigmatic person- 
ality back with her to Italy, where I 
imagine she finds it pleasant but un- 
profitable. Nazimova, who is_ very 
much more Of a: woman of business 
than Duse could ever be, realized the 
value of her personality to the full. 

The very last play in which she ap- 
peared here I did not see. It was not 
a success, and I rejoiced at my own 
absence. Nazimova, I was told, de- 
plored that absence very heartily. 
Unlike the usual actress, she reads 
criticisms and appreciates them. She 
does not write letters to critics “thank- 
ing” them in the silly way that play- 
wrights “thank” audiences for approv- 
ing their plays. Nor does she commit 
herself to ink and paper in resentment 
of any published remarks. But when 
you meet her, you know! The irre- 
sistible charm of her manner is flashed 
upon you; the delightful force of her 
personality is brought to bear upon 
you; and you realize that Alla Nazi- 
mova has assimilated the few precious 
thoughts of which you have unbur- 
dened yourself. 

Nor did I see her in the little sketch 
called “War Brides.” I couldn’t bring 
myself to go to a vaudeville house to 
view the work of an exotic, sandwiched 
in between comic knockabouts and per- 
haps—I say perhaps—trained cocka- 
toos. There is a limit even to the ad- 
miring critic’s endurance. I preferred 
to think of her in the plays in which 
she had excelled. I chose rather to 
contemplate her sitting at my feet on a 
green velvet cushion and puffing at 
a cigarette. 

Of course Nazimova smokes ciga- 
rettes—with a holder! 

And when I heard that she was really 
inclined to “consider offers” for pic- 
tures,—actually “movies,’—but only 
very big offers, I said to myself, “Oh, 
Mrs. Nazimova-Bryant !”’ 

The enigmatic personality was under 
a cloud! 


























GOODNESS, YE! 


By BERTON BRALEY 


The actors of Germany, England and France 
Come traveling over the wae; 
The dancers of Russia are glad of the chance 
To twirl in the land of the brave. 
They sigh, it is true, for their own native shore 
And call us “uncultured” and “brash ;” 
They sneer at our manners, our ways and our lore, 
But still—they come over, 
Oh yes, they come over 
To get our commercialized cash! 


We hear of the musical fervor that burns 
In countries far over the sea, 
But somehow, the singer or player returns, 
Each year to the land of the free. 
The people back home, so the artists will say, 
Are wonderful lovers of art, 
But—we are the folks who are willing to pay, 
And so—they come over 
The artists come over 
And gather the kale and depart. 


Perhaps it is true that we’re low-brows in taste, 
Uncultured and fearfully crude, 

Who seek for the coin with undignified haste 
And grab it with manners most rude; 

Yet dancers and artists, musicians and such, 
Fare better with us than “to hum,” 

So, Russian, Italian and German and Dutch, 
They gladly come over, 
You bet they come over, 

And tickled to death they can come! 
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Drama at the Manhattan. 


SUegar and Spice 


CHANNING POLLOCK HERE DISCUSSES 
THE SWEET THINGS AND THE 
SPICY THINGS AND ALL THE NICE 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED 
ON THE STAGE THIS PAST MONTH 


By Channing Pollock 








ALLY dull BY HERB ROTH brief engagement of a 
in the theater young amateur who 
is the month before Christmas. hired a theater and played “Romeo 
This year it has been a bit duller and Juliet” in it. 
than usual. The same four weeks last Seven little dramas, showing their 
season brought thirteen new pieces, as_ tricks: “Back Home,” by Bayard Veil- 
against seven that have come—and ler, went to the storehouse;-then there 
most of them gone—since you and I were six... Six little dramas: one didn’t 
met in THE GREEN Boox. With these thrive; the public turned its back upon 
are not counted the negligible results “The Unborn,” a third effort at uplift 
of two personally conducted move- on the part of The Medical Review of 
ments, nor E. H. Sothern’s second Reviews; then there were five. Five 
or third revival of “Our American little dramas: one proved a bore; John 
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P ERENNI- WITH CARTOONS Cousin,” nor yet the 























SUGAR AND SPICE 


Drew in “The Chief” is making way 
for “Peter Pan” at the Empire; then 
there’ll be four. Four little dramas, 
for critics to see: Lou-Tellegen and 
“The Ware Case” hardly will survive 
at Maxine Elliott’s; then. there'll be 
three. These three really are the only 
productions of the month worth dis- 
cussion. Most important, of course, is 
Grace George’s presentation of George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” 
while “Sadie Love,” a farce by Avery 
Hopwood, merits attention, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopkins have a genuine 
hit in a dramatization of “Treasure 
Island.” 

Unfortunately, the falling-off in 
openings cannot be taken wholly as an 
indication of prosperity. New York 
has a large number of attractions— 
eighteen, in fact—at which business is 
so good as to render a shifting in the 
near future exceedingly improbable. 
On the other hand, looking for an ex- 
planation, we come to the interesting 
and significant fact that, while the 
mania for building theaters is over, 
none having been added to our respon- 
sibilities within a year, no fewer than 
thirteen have been withdrawn—tempo- 
rarily, at least. 

Daly’s and the Garrick, haunted by 
shades of classic comedy, now are 
burlesque houses, managed by men 
whose effort has been to convince the 
public that their entertainments are 
naughty enough to concern the police, 
and to convince the police that they 
are not naughty enough to corrupt the 
public. Three newspapers have gone 
into the motion-picture business with 
war “movies” at the Fulton, the Park 
and George M. Cohan’s, these heading 
a list of seven Broadway houses— 
further including the Liberty, the Crite- 
rion, the Knickerbocker and the Forty- 
fourth Street—that seem to have 
abandoned the spoken drama for the 
work of the camera. The Little The- 
ater has not opened this season; Wal- 
lack’s is being torn down; and the Cen- 
tury and the Manhattan, for the time 
being, at any rate, have ceased to be 
producing centers. Even the Eden 
Musee, landmark, home of horrors and 
meeting-place of two generations of 
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clandestine lovers,——among them Clyde 
Fitch’s Lindon and Becky Warder,— 
has closed its doors in mute admission 
of a lack of lovers, and the decline of 
public interest in the plastic arts. 

It is enough to melt the waxen hearts 
at “the Musee.” Let us turn to some- 
thing cheerful and encouraging, like the 
success of Grace George in— 


“MAJOR BARBARA” 


OF the astounding stupidity of the- 

atrical managers there could be 
no better proof than that one of the 
biggest hits of the season, George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” for ten 
years has been knocking about our 
bookshops, that he who runs might read 
and he who read might run—on 
Broadway. 

Shaw is the cleverest man in the 
world. That is one of the points on 
which I-agree with Shaw. And he 
never was cleverer or more entertain- 
ing than in this particular dissection 
of age-old, swallowed-whole dogma, 
originally acted by Annie Russell in 
London and now by Grace George at 
the Playhouse. 

Distinguishing between authors who 
had something to say and those who 
had to say something, we happened to 
mention this Irishman in last month’s 
GREEN Boox. Shaw not only has 
“something to say ;” he has everything 
to say—about everything ; so much, that 
after writing a hundred pages of play, 
in “Major Barbara,” as usual he over- 
flows into fifty pages of preface. Nat- 
urally, the result quite dwarfs the other 
plays on exhibition in New York, and 
our other playwrights, most of whom 
haven’t enough actual, vital and origi- 
nal thought to put into one untrite and 
unobvious speech. 

“Major Barbara” has the thunder of 
big guns—appropriately, too, since its 
principal figure, Andrew Undershaft, 
is an ordnance manufacturer. Writ- 
ten in the tone of booming cannon, 
with 61-centimeter howitzers hurling 
leaden logic at accepted fallacies, this 
is less a-play than a bombardment. 
Few of Shaw’s works, indeed, can be 
called plays. His characters are mere 
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mouthpieces, unsurprised that they and 
their fellows talk like Shaw, and his 
stories are any slight structure for “fill- 
ing in with an observed touch of 
actual humanity instead of with doctri- 
naire romanticism.” There is almost 
no physical action; after seasons of 
cinema-madness one is tempted to add, 
“Thank God!” The plot of “Major 
Barbara” ig compassed in the winning 
back of a religious daughter by a father 
who shows her how much more good 
is done in his ammunition works 
than in her soul-saving factory 

Most of us know, of course, that if the 
rum business were run after the fash- 
ion of our public charities, there would 
be no need of preaching prohibition. 

In the course of this reciprocal en- 
lightenment—Barbara visits the gun- 
foundry and Undershaft the Salvation 
Army—Shaw finds occasion to pay his 
compliments to -heredity, hypocrisy, 
munitions-making,—these last most fit- 
tingly, ‘since, at this time, we are indulg- 
ing m a saturnalia of hypocrisy as to 
munitions,—marriage, morality, senti- 
mentality, succession, social superiority, 
so-called Christianity, Greek restau- 
rants, gentility, power, poverty, war, 
cabbages and kings. All this with won- 
derful wit and:invincible irony. “There 
must be some truth underneath all this 
terrible irony,” says one of the drama- 
tis persone ; and there is endless truth, 
despite the popular idea that Shaw, as 
Lady Britomart, Undershaft’s wife, 
remarks:of Undershaft, is only “clever 
and unanswerable when defending 
wickedness.” Nothmg gets a man 
greater ‘reputation for perversity and 
eccentricity than telling the plain truth. 
Shaw’s truths are never dull or didac- 
tic; in “Major Barbara” they range 
from the ‘broadly amusing to the ut- 
most heights of poetry and spiritual 
beauty. 

The fundamental rebellion expressed 
in the current tour de force is against 
the delusion that poverty is a virtue. 
“‘Poor but honest,’ ‘the respectable 
poor’ and such phrases are as intoler- 
able and as immoral as ‘drunken but 
amiable,’ ‘fraudulent but a good after- 
dinner speaker.’” “Poverty,” declares 
Undershaft, “is the worst of crimes. 
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.... Poverty blights whole cities, 
spreads horrible pestilences, strikes 
dead the very souls of all who come 
within sight, sound or smell of it. 
What you call crime is nothing; a mur- 
der here and a theft there Only 
fools fear crime: we all fear poverty.” 
Salvation is won, “not by words and 
dreams, but by a permanent 
job. Try your hand on my men; their 
souls are hungry because their bodies 
are full.” 

“l’m a millionaire,” says 
shaft; “that’s my religion.” 

“T wouldn’t have your conscience,” 
exclaims a half-starved workman, “not 
for all your income!” 

To which Undershaft replies: “I 
wouldn’t have your income, not for all 
your conscience.” 

And yet it is not the material ad- 
vantages of wealth, save as means to 
an end, that are extolled by the gun- 
maker, though he cures Barbara by 
buying the Salvation Army, and accepts 
her lover, a wonderfully amusing pro- 
fessor of Greek, as the foundling to 
whom tradition bequeaths the business 
of the Undershafts. Cusins, who has 
said that “few Greek scholars know 
Greek, and none of them know any- 
thing else,” has proved that he knows 
on which side his bread is buttered by 
remembering, just in time, that, since 
his mother was the sister of his father’s 
deceased first wife, he himself is illegiti- 
mate in England. So Barbara gets a 
fortune from her father by marrying a 
suitor who had no father, and this de- 
spite her mother’s protest that “a man 
can’t make cannons any the better for 
being his own cousin!” 

It is folly to quote bits of Shaw, since 
one could do him full justice only by 
quoting every line of him—which re- 
quires space and a contempt for the 
copyright laws. Folly, even were these 
things not true, since you can buy 
“Major Barbara,” and two other 
pieces, for a dollar and a half, and see 
it delightfully played for two dollars. 
Miss George never has done anything 
to equal her Barbara; her Cyprienne 
was on another level. Throughout, she 
is deeply in earnest; very sweet and 
sincere. Louis Calvert,—first seen here 


Under- 








at the New Theater and last in “The 
Bargain,”—in the role of Undershaft, is 
the personification of mtellectual ‘calm, 


assurance. and power. Ernest Law- 
ford, always to be remembered for his 
Captam Hook in “Peter Pan,” portrays 
Cusins with drollery and charm, while 
Conway Tearle, at last rid of the dress 
clothes ‘that so Jong have cloaked his 
villainy, is a realistic figure of the 
bully, Bill Walker. These are the prin- 
cipal performances in what, except for 
the American Englishman of John 
Cromwell, is a perfect performance. 
Charlotte Granville religiously talks to 
her audience, but is a dignified and 
agreeable Lady Britomart, while noth- 
ing but praise can be set opposite the 
names of Clarence Derwent, Mary 
Nash, Arthur Eldred and Richard 
Clarke. 

Only Robert Law could have painted 
the cyclorama that visualizes the works 
of Undershaft & Lazarus. 

“Major Barbara” is neither sugar 
nor spice, but solid nutriment. Of the 
former commodities a: great plenty may 
be found in “The Chief” and in “Sadie 


The crowds of 
graybeards jour- 
neying back ta 
boyhood at 














Love.” The audiences left to the the- 
ater are giving unmistakable signs of 
the wish to think, and there is food for 
thought at the Playhouse. 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 


“Tt IGHTNING never strikes twice in 
the same place.” 

Perhaps because, after the first 
stroke, usually the place isn’t there. 

However, having survived two ruin- 
ous strokes—“The Marriage of Colum- 
bine” and “The Clever Ones”—in its 
initial season, the little Punch and Judy 
is reaping the reward of its intrepidity 
in a most unexpected hit, Jules Eckert 
Goodman’s adaptation of “Treasure 
Island.” 

“A most unexpected hit,” first be- 
cause no one suspected a possible suc- 
cess to be concealed in the mind of 
Charles Hopkins; second, because no 
one suspected Mr. Goodman—or any- 
one else—of the ability to dramatize 
that rollicking romance of Stevenson’s ; 
third, because no one suspected this 
tiny playhouse of the ambition to be- 
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come Drury Lane; and fourth, because 
many postponements had persuaded us 
we were right in the first place. In 
point of fact, I fear most of us had for- 
gotten this book. How else account 
for its failure to get into motion pic- 
tures? I should say “feared,” for the 
crowds of graybeards journeying back 
to boyhood at “Treasure Island” leave 
no question but that 


the old romance, retold 
Exactly in the ancient way, 
Can please, as me they pleased of old, 
The wiser youngsters of to-day. 


Personally, I believe in fairies, an’ 
pirates, an’—everything. Most men 
do. “The youngsters of to-day” may 
be grown up, but we of yesterday are 
still children. And, Oo, _ fellows, 
there’s a mess o’ buccaneers at the 
Punch and Judy! And Jim Hawkins 


—a boy, like you an’ me—defyin’ the 
whole lot of ’em—an’ gettin’ away with 
it! Just as he used to in Father’s li- 
brary, where we wished we was Jim 
Hawkins, and Mother interrupted in 


.the most exciting parts by making us go 
to bed! 

Much of the story, and most of the 
spirit of Stevenson, are in Mr. Good- 
man’s “Treasure Island.” That grog- 
soaked old ruffian, Bill Bones, who 
sailed with Flint under the Jolly Roger 
when the vessel was “amuck with blood 
and fit to sink with gold,” still roars for 
noggins of rum and terrorizes the 
Admiral Benbow Inn with his song 
about “Fifteen men on the dead man’s 
chest.” There are Black Dog—Oo!— 
and Pew, the terrible blind “beggar,” 
bringing “the black spot” to Bill; and 
there is Jim, taking the chart—‘“Flint’s 
fist” —from the sea-chest, and sailing 
away with Doctor Livesey and Squire 
Trelawney and Long John Silver and 
most of Flint’s old crew, disguised as 
simple sailormen, in search of buried 
treasure. Long John’s laudable inten- 
tion, you may remember, was to “slit 
every honest throat aboard, and sail 
home, laden with crimes and riches.” 
If you don’t remember, you'll hear 
John, “the one-leggedest pirate of the 
lot,” mention that interesting ambition, 
and you'll see him, and his gang, foiled 
by Jim, with the assistance of the ma- 


rooned Ben Gunn. You'll witness the 
fight in the stockade, and Jim capturing 
the Hispaniola, while she rolls in the 
trough of as angry a sea as ever stage- 
hands and green cloth created in the 
halcyon days of Drury Lane. 

Best of all, you'll find something that 
escaped you in that first reading of 
“Treasure Island”—something of the 
gentle and unobtrusive humor of Ste- 
venson; something of the wonderful, 
dauntless, all-conquering boy-spirit, lost 
to literature with the life that passed 
in Samoa, until Joseph Conrad recap- 
tured it in the story of “Youth.” Ste- 
venson’s impressive fatality is the one 
note that seems to have eluded Mr. 
Goodman, but then, nobody can expect 
to get the view of manhood with the 
thrill of juvenility in one short play. 
Enough that everyone who wept for 
Tinker Bell will find himself in a state 
of Peter Panic at the perils of Jim 
Hawkins. Enough—and then some! 

Mrs. Hopkins’ Jim irresistibly re- 
minds one of Maude Adams’ Peter, 
now, happily, restored to us at the 
Empire. Of course, no one else has 
quite the charm and the wistful tender- 
ness of Miss Adams, but this perform- 
ance is young and sensitive—sometimes 
even lyrical. A_ better supporting 
company it would be hard to as- 
semble. Edward Emery, a comedian, 
and a kindly one, makes a real person 
of Long John, while Tim Murphy, 
whom “we of yesterday” recall as one 
of the best farceurs of his time, as 
Maverick Brander in “A Texas Steer,” 
is a blood-curdling Bill Bones. Blood- 
curdling, too, are Frank Sylvester— 
who was the madman, “Boney,” in 
“The Misleading Lady’—as Pew, and 
Oswald Yorke, husband of Annie Rus- 
sell—begging his pardon,—as Black 
Dog. Edmund Gurney, in the roéle of 
that classic old “fluff,” Squire Trelaw- 
ney, is advantageously suggestive of 
Ben Greet. David Glassford’s fine 
voice, employed in reading the lines of 
The Doctor, and the revelation of char- 
acter accomplished in a single intona- 
tion by that excellent actor W. J. Fer- 
guson, remind us again that there are 
arts in spoken drama that cannot be 
captured by the camera. 

















Maurice Rumsey deserves credit for 
appropriate entre-acte music that in- 
cludes Saint-Saéns’ shivery “Danse 
Macabre,” and might well include some 
of MacDowell’s “Sea Pieces,” and the 
pirate theme from “Peter Pan.” 


“THE CHIEF” 


OHN DREW’S in the Empire; all’s 
right with the world! 

Somehow, that complete harmony 
which supposes “a place for everything 
and everything in its place” seems to 
demand John Drew in the Empire. 
Twenty years of annual engagements 
have made this combination a sym- 
phony in the psalm of life. In times 
of universal upheaval and cosmic cata- 
clysm it is most reassuring to find that 
John Drew still comes to the Empire. 

John Drew is the consummation of 
the conventional—a consummation in 
which he has had the assistance of all 
his. dramatists, from R. C. Carton down 
to Horace Annesley Vachell, author of 
“Quinneys’,” who wrote his present ve- 
hicle, “The Chief.” His audiences are 
secured against vulgar surprise, dis- 
turbing emotion and boisterous laugh- 
ter. There never is danger of anything 
rude and elemental like a thrill—of 
problem or conflict or a closer approach 
to sex than the perfectly proper and 
placid fulfillment of warmed-over and 
middle-aged love. John Drew’s plays 
are as polished as his boots, as unruffled 
as his shirt-bosoms. They are neutral 
and neuter narratives of a benevolent 
and self-sacrificing nobleman, usually 
enamored of his ward, and always of 
some young woman from whom he has 
concealed his passion because of the 
certainty that she loves another. You 
know he is destined to marry this young 
woman at eleven o’clock, and wait as 
patiently as may be to see what excuse 
the author can devise to prevent his 
doing it at eight-forty-five. 

Mr. Vachell, whom no one would ac- 
cuse of turbulence, comes near wreck- 
ing the established order of things, and 
quite busting up the dramatic unities, 
when he presents Mr. Drew with a 
tear in his trousers at.the very begin- 
ning of “The Chief.” However, this 
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proves to be the only departure from 
precedent. At nine-forty-five our hero 
has worn four suits of clothes, and the 
play is a success. Long before that, we 
discover that the Earl of Yester— 
should it have been Yesterday?—is a 
widower, with a ward, a yacht, five au- 
tomobiles, a secretary, the love of three 
women and the usual nobility of na- 
ture. 

Very soon the characters get down 
to punting, tea and_ tiddledewinks. 
Yester’s ménage is in charge of his sis- 
ter-in-law, Emily Bargus, who adores 
him, and whose mother has kept him 
from proposing to his first love, Cyn- 
thia, by reporting that lady engaged 
to a Mr. Vansittart. This gentleman 
dies soon after, and his widow unites 
herself to the establishment as a stenog- 
rapher. The impression that Yester 
is to wed Emily holds off Cymthia until 
late in the last act, when further post- 
ponement of the happy ending is 
effected by accusing Cynthia of the 
theft of a ten-pound note taken years 
ago by Emily. <A rather neat bit of 
work here is Cynthia’s suggestion that 
Emily avow the larceny to learn 
whether she is beloved by Vester, 
Emily’s refusal, Cynthia's  conse- 
quently involuntary submission to the 
test, and Emily's confession when it 
proves The Earl's feeling for Cynthia. 
A juvenile romance, of the dramatic 
fashion of the early nineties, is compli- 
cated by Yester’s idea that his ward 
cherishes a secret sentiment for him, 
when, as a matter of fact, she is de- 
voted to his secretary, Derek Waring. 

Mr. Drew’s suavity gives a domestic 
finish to this calm comedy, which en- 
tertains mainly through its author’s 
labored and occasionally successful 
efforts at bright dialogue. Vester is 
the type of part Mr. Drew could play 
well with his eyes shut and one hand 
tied behind him. Laura Hope Crews, 
whose fine performance in “The Phan- 
tom Rival” assured her position among 
our best comediennes, is saucy and 
ebullient as Cynthia, while Katherine 
Stewart, who was so amusing in 
“Snobs,” and Thais Lawton, of the 
New Theater, are adequate as the 
Barguses, mére et fille. George Gra- 
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ham, who made a hit as the secretary 
in “The Law of the Land” at the mo- 
ment of Miss Crews’ appearance in 
“The Phantom Rival,” is another sec- 
retary, and again a good one. That 
the ward, Daphne, never seems young 
is the fault of the author, but that she 
never seems well-bred is the fault of 
Consuelo Bailey. 

“The Chief” is polite, if not exciting, 
and in these days of the movies, we 
need politeness more than excitement. 


“SADIE LOVE” 


VERY HOPWOOD’S specialty is 
skating on thin ice. 

He is the Charlotte of the Drama. 

Mr. Hopwood’s favorite ice is the 
ceremony that covers a multitude of 
sins. Spencer could not conceive 
civilization without marriage; this 
author cannot conceive comedy with- 
out it. Give him a boudoir, a peignoir 
and a pair of pajamas, and, as skilled 
watchmakers have been known to fash- 
ion chronometers from straw, he pro- 
duces farce. These are the tools of 


You know he is destined to marry 
this young woman at eleven o'clock, 
and you wait as patiently as may be 
to see what excuse the author can 
devise to prevent his doing it at 
eight-forty-five. 
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his trade, and bogus matrimonial im- 
propriety—bogus matrimony or bogus 
impropriety—has served him as theme 
in “Nobody’s Widow,” in “Fair and 
Warmer,” and in “Sadie Love.” 

The topsy-turvy view Oscar Wilde 
put into dialogue, Avery Hopwood 
puts into action, and though the result 
may not be Wilde, it certainly is not 
tame. Sadie Love, whose name serves 
as title of the piece at the Gaiety, 
spends three acts on the brink of bed. 
From going over the brink, in company 
with either of two gentlemen, she is 
saved by the frantic efforts of an 
austere aunt, of her husband, of her 
husband’s former mistress, of her for- 
mer lover’s current wife, and of her 
former lover’s current wife’s prospect- 
ive husband. Under the strain of this 
pulling and hauling, the ice cracks 
ominously, but never breaks. Our 
virtuous critics warned us the play 
was exceedingly risqué. Mr. Hop- 
wood retorted, “Nothing risqué, noth- 
ing gain.” He wanted to be risqué, 
said he, and he _ got his _ wish. 
The first-night audience blushed crim- 














son; but then, no one blushes crimson 
more quickly than a chorus-girl or a 
wine-agent. 

Strange to say, in spite of this warn- 
ing, the piece does not promise to be 
long-lived. Mr. Hopwood suffered 
from the greatness of his success three 
weeks earlier, and four blocks away. 
He suffered, too, from a verdict of ex- 
travagance, where he plainly had 
meant to be extravagant, in a story 
that might have seemed less implau- 
sible had its chief role been entrusted 
to a less sophisticated person than 
Marjorie Rambeau—to an apparently 
spoiled, petted, impulsive and impetu- 
ous young woman like Billie Burke. 
After an opening in New York, it is 
always too late to mend, but there is 
still time for recording that, to me, 
“Sadie Love” seems a bright and 
piquant little farce, a bit thin in spots, 
but pleasantly removed from _ the 
straightaway and the conventional. 

Sadie, a widow, has just married 
Prince Luigi Pallavicini,. when the 
Prince’s past, the Comtesse De Mira- 
bold, drops in to remark that he was 
hern, and she wants him back. Luigi, 
who wed out of pique, confused by this 
embarrassment of riches, votes both 
ways, until Sadie, furious, consents to 
the proposed divorce, provided it does 
not occur so quickly as to make her a 
laughing stock. Before separation, 
there must be an “ostensible honey- 
moon.” The Comtesse, with pardon- 
able doubt that honeymoons are con- 
ducive to platonic friendship, insists 
upon being taken along. Sadie, main- 
taining that nothing three-cornered can 
be square, refuses to sanction this ad- 
junction, unless the party include her 
own past—an innocuous one, named 
Jim Wakeley. Jim, who merely has 
called to renew an acquaintance, pro- 
tests that he “wouldn’t know how to 
behave.” 

“We wont behave,” promises Sadie. 

The Cook’s Tour threatens to be- 
come a “national movement” when 


Mrs. Wakeley, seeking evidence for a 
divorce, arrives with her premature 
fiancé, Mumford Crewe, and positively 
declines to permit the departure of 
her husband. 


“Very well!” exclaims 
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Sadie. “We'll be unfaithful to them 
here.” And seizing Wakeley by the 
hand, she drags him toward her 
boudoir as the decorous curtain falls. 

Jim, Sadie and Avery Hopwood are 
saved from plumping straight through 
the ice, at the beginning of the next 
act, by the intrusion of everybody in- 
terested in the preservation of the pro- 
prieties. Auntie then locks up the new- 
ly married couple for the night, impris- 
oning Wakeley on the floor above, and, 
in a very charming and human little 
scene, Luigi discovers that he really 
cares for Sadie. The bride’s proposal 
that they begin their honeymoon alone, 
on the steamer Santa Anna, however, 
is complicated by the fact that The 
Prince has just promised to meet his 
Comtesse on the Santa Anna. As they 
are about to pass over the brink afore- 
said, the room is invaded by Jim, who 
has climbed down on a twisted sheet, 
and can’t get back again. Sadie re- 
tires, leaving the rivals to spend the 
night together, and later, learning of 
the intended elopement, invites Jim to 
be her companion on the Santa Anna. 

Here, in the third act, plot thickens 
and fun quickens. Wakeley’s zest is 
spoiled by the appearance of a detect- 
ive who alludes to the Mann Act. “A 
criminal offense,” exclaims Sadie, “to 
take a girl from New Jersey to New 
York! I should call it an act of char- 
ity!” Luigi, coming to ask forgive- 
ness, refuses to grant it when he finds 
his successor in the stateroom with his 
wife. However, his humor changes 
with the discovery that the Comtesse 
has found a kindred soul in Mumford, 
leaving everyone free for proper 
pairing. 

Marjorie Rambeau, who, in her hus- 
band’s play, “So Much for So Much,” 
taught Gotham that there were capital 
actresses of whom it never had heard, 
is at a disadvantage in farce, but suffi- 
ciently skillful to conceal the fact. Her 
performance of Sadie, always good, is 
best in sincere moments—notably in 
the exquisite bit, already mentioned, of 
first tenderness and intimacy. The 
most interesting thing about Miss Ram- 
beau is the fact that she is a histrionic 
chameleon, that her portrayal is a gal- 
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lery of portraits, that successively she 
suggests so many other actresses as 
fairly to rival Cissie Loftus. Much of 
the time one might fancy oneself lis- 
tening to Maude Adams; then, in turn, 
to’ Ethel Barrymore, May Irwin, 
Blanche Bates and Edythe Chapman. 
Pedro De Cordoba, who, practically 
beginning at the New Theater, has 
worked up and down, through Shake- 
speare, Oscar Wilde and Paul Kester, 
to musical comedy and the “movies,” 
has discovered his métier in farce. One 
doesn’t know whether to thank Mar- 


garet Anglin or the stage director of ° 


“Ninety in the Shade,” but one fairly 
gasps in surprised admiration as this 
actor, in the role of The Prince, very 
foreign and very farcical, neatly drops 
and as neatly picks up the manner of 
mockery. These two parts are so well 
played that one doesn’t much mind the 
others not being. Betty Callish, whose 
first appearance here was in the musi- 
cal comedy, “The Laughing Husband,” 
is seen as The Comtesse, acting with 
spirit in French and without it when 
she speaks English. This is a really 
astonishing Jekyll-Hydeism. Except 
for John Ivan, in the small rdle of a 
steward, the rest of the company is 
’way below par. 

The scenery includes a boudoir in 
comparison with which Joseph’s justly 
celebrated coat would 
have seemed a mono- 
chrome. ; 


DRAMA AT THE 
MANHATTAN 
HE chief differ- : 
ence between 
drugs and drama, as 
habits, is the ease 
with which. one 
breaks away from 
the latter. 
Managers are find- 
ing that the most in- 
veterate theater-goer 
may be cured of his 
addiction by sys- 
tematic ill-treatment. 
Books are an anti- 
dote, too, while the 
tango, the “movies” 
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and the skating-rink are said to have 
reclaimed thousands. 

However, when one has gone to the 
play almost every night of one’s life, 
the propensity is not checked in a mo- 
ment. The scarcity of openings last 
month left many of us restlessly eager 
for diversion. “Nothing new _ on 
Broadway,” F said to The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater With Me. “What 
shall we do to-night ?” 

“Why not explore off Broadway,” 
she replied. “There used to be a lot of 
‘combination ‘houses’ that presented in- 
teresting entertainments. Are there no 
stock companies or popular-priced 
melodramas? What’s at the Manhat- 
tan? Oscar Hammerstein ?” 

“Ages ago,” I answered. 
thing we saw there was 
Orders.’ ” 

According to program, the piece at 
the Manhattan is called “Catch-as- 
Catch-Can; or Greco-Roman.” The 
author’s name is not given, and, if it is 
like most the other names 
in the long cast of char- 
acters, no one would be able © 


“The last 
‘Sealed 


~ NOBODYS wibow€ 


Avery Hopwood’s 
specialty is skating on 
thin ice. 
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to pronounce or remember it, anyway. 
Among these are Eduard Delivuk, Sulo 
Hevonpaa, Yusif Hussane, Pierre Le 
Colosse, Ivan Linow, Harry Litofsky, 
Ali Maskut, Karl Pospisil and D. To- 
falos. It suggests a play by Ibsen, or 
the list of chorus-girls at the Winter 
Garden. 

“Catch-as-Catch-Can; or Greco- 
Roman” is a melodrama in five acts, 
and except for a long prologue, it seems 
to run less to dialogue than to action. 
This action is mainly physical, as it 
should be in melodrama, and the com- 
edy is physical too. There can be no 
question as to the suspense of the piece, 
which frequently is exciting and even 
thrilling, but one succumbs to a certain 
monotony, due to the fact that all five 
acts are notably alike. There is too 
much fighting, and without sufficient 
motive. Also, the performance lacks 
“heart interest.” 

‘The prologue is spoken by a char- 
acter known as Dr. B. F. Roller, in an 
Urbanesque setting representing the 
exterior of a Moorish cloister sur- 
rounded by an English hedge. Some- 
thing is said of a man named Nelson, 
who does not appear in the play, and 
there are several witty allusions to him 
as “Half Nelson.” The curtain rises 
upon what seems to be a courtroom 
scene, and the comedian, Joe Hum- 
phreys, a role not unlike that of the 
loquacious newspaper reporter in “Un- 
der Fire,” has a bit of epigrammatic 
dialogue. Some one complains that 
“the mat is not in the middle of the 
stage.” 

“That’s right,” says Joe; “we don’t 
want any one-sided matches.” 

Whereupon the actors unite in set- 
ting the scene properly. This is very 
simple and Elizabethan. 

The plot, however, is most confus- 
ing. In the beginning, there is a sort 
of old-fashioned “walk-around,” par- 
ticipated in by all the characters, each 
wearing the colors of a different na- 
tion. This, of course, is an obvious ap- 
peal to patriotism. Joe then says some- 
thing about “five thousand dollars to 
the winner,” there is a low, mysterious 
whistle, and the two principal persons 
enter, dressed for bathing. A young 


gentleman in tennis trousers then saun- 
ters down between them and whispers 
a few words. To the fact that these 
words are not heard by the audience 
may be attributed the difficulty of fol- 
lowing the story. 

Scarcely has the hero been intro- 
duced to the villain, when they shake 
hands and embrace. Then, without 
any grievance apparent to ‘the specta- 
tors, the villain gives the hero a violent 
push. The villain then lies upon his 
side, while the hero prays. The posi- 
tion changes quickly, the hero crouch- 
ing while the villain tries to lift his 
legs. Next, by way of comedy relief, 
the hero trips up the villain and sits on 
his stomach. The low, -mysterious 
whistle is heard again, and Joe speaks 
the comedy “tag” of the act: “Time, 
seven and a half minutes. Finish, 
body hold, followed by a tickle and a 
flat tire.” 

The second act, which, following the 
mode in construction, occurs in the 
same setting, presents two new char- 
acters, Zbyszko and Berner. This plan 
of carrying on the narrative through 
successive combinations of characters, 
though it has .the disadvantage of 
checking dramatic progress, in that 
each act begins where the one before 
it began, vaguely suggests “My Lady’s 
Dress.” However, it is the author’s 
closest approach to originality. There 
is no novelty in excluding women from 
a cast. It was done recently by 
B. Macdonald Hastings in “The New 
Sin.” 

Beginning with a sort of tango, and 
ending with an acrobatic dance, in 
which Zbyszko throws his partner over 
his head several times, the second act, 
in its essentials, is a repetition of the 
first. Zbyszko’s architecture is some- 
thing like that of Hackett, but more 
like a hack. His behavior in the big 
scene is such that one fears the vil- 
lain may never be the same again. The 
climax leaves Berner writhing on the 
floor, like the Sicilian actress, Signora 
Aguglia, in “Malia.” Signora Aguglia 
writhed with passion. Berner writhes 
with Zbyszko. (Note to compositor: 
Not Nabisco.) 

The third act, in which the parts are 
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Ernst and Le Colosse, is devoted to 
comedy relief. Le Colosse looks like 
Tom Wise, and the method of the pair 
strongly suggests Weber and Fields. 
It is only in the fourth act, played by 
George Bothner and a Russian char- 
acter, Ivan Linow, that the plot be- 
comes in the least clear, though con- 
ventional. It is the customary Cyril 
Scott story of a frail young man over- 
coming a scoundrel twice his size, and 
in real life this doesn’t happen. 


ae 
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“Catch-as-Catch-Can; or Greco-Ro- 
man” is a loosely constructed play, of 
constant repetitions, with a plot badly 
involved and exceedingly reminiscent 
of Drury Lane. The piece is acted far 
too violently, and the costuming is in- 
congruous, the “mob” wearing modern 
clothes while the principals are clad 
simply in union-suits, high boots, and 
sashes. The nature of the action 
strongly indicates the influence of the 
motion-picture drama. 
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It's Great to be Great 


By GEORGE M. COHAN 


It’s great to be great and be marked on the slate 

With the men who are known to be great at this date. 
And you cry, “It is I—it is no work of Fate— 

That has brought out this greatness; it’s great to be great.” 


It’s great to be great and encourage the hate 

Of the men who have fished to be great without bait, 
And you say they will never catch up with my gait 

As you leave them behind. Gee! 


It’s great to be great, and be called up to date, 
So applauded and lauded you’re bound to inflate 
When they hand you the city, and key to the State, 
And they say, help yourself. Gee! 


It’s great to be great, when your plans are laid straight, 
And prepared to meet failure, which often comes late. 

If you’ve “sleeved” something good, and for failure you wait, 
And can go to your sleeve. 


It’s hell to be great when you feel that the date 

Has arrived when your greatness is growing less great; 
And you cry, “It’s not I; it’s the cruel work of Fate;” 

It is then it’s not great to be great—when you're great. 


It’s great to be great. 


It’s great to be great. 


Gee! It’s great to be great. 
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‘‘London’s Loveliest Leading Lady”’ 
Goes Into ‘‘The Movies”’ 


SHE'S MARGUERITE LESLIE 


AND IS 


A 


SISTER 


OF MARTHA HEDMAN 


By Ada Patterson 


TA | ALLOW me to present Mar- 


|| guerite Leslie. 
| 


Strictly speaking, it is a 
film company that presents her. It is 
my pleasure to promote your acquaint- 
ance with her before you see her in 
pictured form. 

Were I required, under pain of los- 
ing my head or some other terrible 
process, to sum Marguerite Leslie, in a 
phrase, I should say that she is ‘Lon- 
don’s loveliest leading lady.” Yes, the 
last word is still permissible when ap- 
plied to a product of London. It 
still used in the biggest, air-ship- 
haunted city. Moreover, Marguerite 
Leslie seems, to my mind, especially to 
merit it. Gentleness and graciousness 


—d 


is 


are the qualities we most often attribute 
to that now nearly obsolete person, the 
“lady.” They are possessions peculiarly 
Marguerite Leslie’s own. 

A leading lady? Quite so. With 
Sir Charles Wyndham, with Gerald Du 
Maurier, with Sir John Hare—she has 
“played leads,” indeed, with all of 
them. 

“Lovely?” I guarantee it. I am 
fond of that good old serviceable word 
—aren't you? It means beautiful, and 
more. Exercise your memory, and you 
will summon visions of scores of beau- 
tiul women who were not, never could 
and never would be lovely. Loveliness 
wraps round all the other attributes as 
a woman’s opera-cloak envelops her 
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features, regu- 
lar and 
softly out- 
lined, 
@re 
accen- 


person, warming her, emphasizing her 
beauty, suggesting charms it refuses to 
reveal. Loveliness, I should say, is 
the atmosphere of beauty, corre- 
sponding to the soft “afternoon 
haze ona Tandseape. — You ask 
for -plans.* and. < Specifications, . 
for-details? Certainly. “You /s) 
shall have them. = 


MAR8GUERITE. te 

L. LE is extremely tall, 
of a height the ancients im- 
puted to their goddesses— /¥, 
indeed, it might well. fF 
be said of ‘her -that 
she is “A daughter 
of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most divinely 
fair.” 

She is of the figure 
that Englishwomen seek 
but not all of them find: 
firm, muscular and 
without fat.» Her 
h e-a d.-is__set 
gracefully by a 
long columnar 
neck atop a’ 
model Eng- 
lish figure 
— which, 
ee 
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A leading 
lady? Quite so. 
With Sir Charles 
Wyndham, with Ger- 
ald Du Maurier, with Sir John Hare 
—Miss Leslie has “played leads,” 

indeed, with all of them. 


tuated by a milk-and-roses 
complexion. Her eyes 
clear, blue, long, smiling—are 
set beneath an intelligent brow. 
Framing the face is a profusion 
of tumbly, curly Titian hair. The 
smile of her is very ready, very fre- 
quent and prompted by a rare, sweet woman- 
liness and a glancing, bounding wit. Have 
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sh.all I conveyed to you that I admire Marguerite 
pres-= Leslie? 
ently I do. And I promise you that your 


admiration will be of the same degree when 
you have seen her in “The God of the Green Eyes 
and other silent dramas in which the Equitable 


show you, 
isn’t English but 
Swedish. Her 
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Before her stretches the new field of 
endeavor in which, I predict, she will 
» be successful, for supplementing her 
NX gifts is the invaluable habit of thor- 
oughness. Behind her we see— 
\ = let me draw my breath before I 
\ 6begin the long but pleasant 
task, 
Marguerite Leslie’s first 
recollections, like those of 
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are of that far. northern 
town of Sweden, Oster- 
sund. Its nights are six 
months long; its schools 
are among the models of 
the world. Its women are 
keenly clever and_ thor- 
oughly educated. They 
vote for all measures and 
for all officials save mem- 
bers of Parliament. 
Their father is an offi- 
cial of the postal system 
of his country. Their uncle 
yf is a government official of 
/ Finland. Marguerite Leslie 
attended the schools of 
Sweden, of. Fin- 
land and 
finally of 


» Lon- 








Marguerite don. 


Leslie is ex- 
tremely tall, of a 
height the ancients Ss 
imputed to their goddesse 
OSs sive be She is of the 
gurethat Englishwomen 
seek but not all of them 
find: firm, muscular and 
without fat. 


















Company _ stars 
her, 





. EHOLD Mar- 
guerite Leslie 

crossing the 
bridge—the bridge 

which spans_ the 

space between the 

spoken and the 

screen play. It is not a 
long distance from a 
good play to a good picture, 
and artistry crosses it, often 
with ease, often with pleasure. 
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“But the strongest influence in my 
education was travel,” she will tell you 
with conviction. “I traveled a great 
deal in my formative years.” 

One of Miss Leslie’s brothers was 
a professor in the University of St. 
Petersburg (now Petrograd). She 
spent several winters as his guest 
amidst the social whirl and the political 
intrigues, the sternnesses and the soft- 
nesses of Russian life. 

Then came the loud call to the stage. 
It had been heard before, even when 
as a child she inflicted her Lady Mac- 
beth upon juvenile audiences in her 
neighborhood, the proceeds from the 
sales of penny seats being applied solely 
to toffee. But the insistent call of the 
stage came while she was at school in 
London. 

“T went to an office,” she explains, 
“and asked for work and was put on. 
It was very simple. I began in a small 
part in musical comedy with Seymour 
Hicks.” 


IR CHARLES WYNDHAM was 

Miss Leslie’s fairy godfather. Be- 
ing in the audience at one of the Hicks’ 
frivolities, he noticed the _ stately 
young woman we know as Marguerite 
Leslie. He went back and engaged her 
for a leading part in his production of 
“Preserving Mr. Panmure.” 

For two years Miss Leslie had the 
benefit of the indirect tutelage of the 
actor-knight. 

“Actor-managers don’t teach the 
members of their companies,’ Miss 
Leslie will explain, “but one learns by 
watching the methods of others. Sir 
Charles did give me a bit of advice. 
He said: ‘Use all the notes in your 
voice.” He does himself, you have no- 
ticed. During an evening’s play he 
runs the entire conversational gamut. 
It has become a pronounced trait of 
his. 

“Sir John Hare made no attempt to 
instruct. He simply played his part 
with the company, and the stage di- 
rector looked after the players. But 
from Sir John Hare one learned the 
power of repose. Watching him, one 
saw that he seemed to use only half 
his power. They all give one that im- 
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pression, the great Englishmen of the 
stage—that they have a great deal more 
power stored than they purpose to use. 
Gerald Du Maurier gives this impres- 
sion. I regard him as the greatest ac- 
tor on the English-speaking stage. [I 
was fortunate to be in his company.” 

Miss Leslie supported Henry Ain- 
ley, the well-known English actor, and 
Marie Tempest. 

“Dear Marie Tempest,” the beautiful 
Scandinavian will say, wafting a kiss 
from her finger-tips through space to 
England’s comedienne. “It is an in- 
spiration to watch her get effects by 
the employment of the merest trifles. 
A shrug, a smile, a turn, a lift of the 
eyebrow—she can make them all ex- 
press volumes. Besides, she is willing 
to set you straight if you are going 
awry in your methods. Once she called 
me into her dressing-room and, said: 
‘My dear, some one has told you that 
you have a beautiful voice, and it is 
true. But that is no reason why you 
should sing with it when you are en- 
gaged to speak.’ It was a good lesson 
kindly administered, and I was grate- 
ful for it.” 


[7 was William Faversham who, while 

playing out in Los Angeles, dis- 
covered Marguerite Leslie for the 
American stage; he suggested her to 
Oliver Morosco as a suitable leading 
woman for a new play by Hartley 
Manners. He described Miss Les- 
lie’s personality and stage methods to_ 
Mr. Morosco so glowingly that a cable 
reached her that evening while she was 
“making up” in the Duke of York 
Theater. 

She showed the cable to her asso- 
ciates. “Los Angeles?” she mused. 
“Where is that ?” 

None of her associates could tell her, 
but Henry Ainley was of the opinion 
that his friend, “Favvy,” was playing 
“somewhere about there by now.” 

Courageously Miss Leslie advanced 
upon the undiscovered country. She 
was cast to support Orrin Johnson in 
the Manners play. David Belasco en- 
gaged her for leading woman in sup- 
port of Frances Starr in “The Secret.” 
That engagement completed, she re- 
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turned to London, satisfied with her 
American adventure, and signed a con- 
tract to become the leading woman at 
the Drury Lane Theater, the most 
profitable leading-woman post in Lon- 
“een a Then—the war. 

It was Charles Frohman, of whose 
forces she had been for five years, who 
advised Miss Leslie, at this sudden ces- 
sation of all theatrical activities in Lon- 
don, to return to America. 

“There'll be something for you 
there,” he said. ‘I don’t know what it 
will be, but there will be something.” 

And so there was, for within three 
days she was engaged as_ leading 
woman for Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘Out- 
cast.” 

And then the “pictures.” Miss Les- 
lie once deplored them. 

“But that was before I knew them,” 
she says. “I had seen in London one 
or two reviews of current events. They 
were very bad, and I judged pictures 
by them. It was unfair but human. 
Then, last season, while I was playing 
I heard of this and that good picture 
being shown in New York, and I per- 
mitted myself to be taken to them. 
What a revelation! And how I apolo- 
gize for my errors. My conversion 
was complete. I became a genuine 
motion-picture fan. I could but see 
that very artistic work was being done 
in the pictures. From having, in my 
ignorance, derided them, I became am- 
bitious to help make good ones. I 
was delighted when the opportunity 
came.” 


EVERAL plans are on the tapis. At 

the time this is written they are un- 
known, at least to the fair interpreter 
of them. But since I have boldly pre- 
sented Miss Leslie, I will go farther 
and suggest something that she may do, 
and with the realism of actual experi- 
ence. 

Why not make of her a mighty mod- 
ern huntress? For that she is and has 
been. Her world-wandering in the no- 


mad period of her girlhood included 
a visit to South Africa and many 
hunting trips there. 


In one of these 
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she killed a lion. She has even cruised 
in northern waters seeking whales— 
and finding them. 

“T went. with my brother to North 
Cape three seasons ago,” she will tell 
you across. dinner- or tea-table. “We 
thought it would be great sport to make 
a trip on a whaler. The captain re- 
lented, at my solicitation, for it had 
been a rule to take only male passen- 
gers on the little boats. 

“Tt was not his best judgment which 
he used when he consented to my pres- 
ence, for the trips are most hazardous. 
Often a wounded whale will make a 
vicious attack upon the ship, and cool 
judgment and quick action are needed 
to save boat and crew. On such cruises 
it is granted that a woman is a nuisance. 
It is not uncommon for a whale, if the 
harpoon has not struck a vital spot, to 
drag the boat about for hours. A Nor- 
wegian vessel that preceded us was 
crushed to pieces by a whale. 

“One day we were dragged for eight 
hours. The captain, seeing that I was 
not fearful, told me of his experience 
of being towed about in this stormy 
fashion for twenty-three hours before 
the whale was exhausted in his battle 
with death. 

“On our last day out we had a thrill- 
ing experience. Two whales came into 
sight at the same time. We harpooned 


them at the same moment. They 
started in opposite directions and 
nearly tore the ship in two. We had 


to cut the lines that bound one of them 
and let him escape. We were three 
hours killing the other whale. 

“Afraid? No. If you have the 
huntswoman’s spirit, you only feel the 
exhilaration of the event. But it’s 
worth facing death to place such an ex- 
perience in the store of your mem- 
ories.” 

And yet many brilliant actresses have 
been less successful in playing the 
scenes they have lived through than 
those they never experienced. Perhaps 
I would better let the capable producers 
make their own choice of vehicles for 
Miss Leslie. Besides, where would we 
find the whale? 














Successful Chums 


TWO GIRL FRIENDS 
IN MUSICAL COMEDY 


OU have heard of Vivienne Segal 
and how she made her first ap- 
pearance on the legitimate stage 
as prima donna in “The Blue Paradise.” 

So now appears Adele Hassan, Miss Segal’ s 





LY | 





chum, as a featured singer in 
“The Only Girl.” Adele 
Each is eighteen years old. Hassan in 
The Only 
They were members of the same Girl.” 


amateur operatic club in Phila- 

delphia (their home town), had many roles 
opposite each other and studied under the 
same teacher. 

Miss Segal was dis- 
covered by the Shu- 












berts, and Miss 
Hassan by Victor 
Herbert. One 


trial brought her 
a leading part in 
"Fae Onty 
Girl,” the Blos- 
som-Herbert 
musical comedy. 

Like Miss Se- 
gal, Adele Hassan 
went into a part 
without any pre- 
liminary stage training. 
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The Youngest 
Screen Star 


| N spite of her brilliant record 
| | of ten years on the legiti- 
mate stage, Mary Miles 
Minter is the youngest of screen: stars. 
She is just sixteen. 

And her first three starring vehicles 
—‘Emmy of Stork’s Nest,” “Always 
in the Way,” and now “Barbara 
Frietchie,” produced by the Metro 
Mery Miles Company — have 

Minter in been received by 
three the public with 
poses. such interest that 
her managers profess to 
believe she will equal, if 
not outrival, Mary Pick- 
ford in pop- 
ularity. 
She 


& tg 
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pos- 
sesses a 

combina- 
tion of quali- Spon” . 


en New York 
ties that should Sha aia Se 


INSUTE SUCCESS: Sears old when q 
tg 


bd 


youth, charm, | she made her 
p i quancy,_ stage début. 
beauty, dramatic technique. 

She was five years old when she 
made her stage début, with Nat C. 
Goodwin in “Cameo Kirby,” but she 
is probably best remembered by 
theater-goers for her delightful por- 
trayal of the name part in “The 
Littlest Rebel,” for three seasons with 
William and Dustin Farnum. 

Since then little Miss Minter has 
appeared with Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Bertha 
Kalich, Robert Hilliard and others. 
She. made personal triumphs in “Sa- 
lomy Jane,” “The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia,’ “The Rainbow” and “Over- 
night.” He* mother is her constant 
companion. 











‘““Make-up’”’ 
—on the Street 
and on the Stage 


HINTS FOR THE 
WOMAN AT HER 
DRESSING- TABLE 


By Anna Held 








URPRISED? Vraiment 
S —I am astonished! 
And I am pleased, too. 

I am away a few small years; 
I return; and IJ find your Ameri- 
can ladies have accepted the 
cosmétique—I find them rouged 
and powdered and penciled like 
the veriest Parisiennes. Mais— 
whisper !—not always so artis- 
tically. 

Such a change! When I first 
came to America, rouging was 
looked upon as positively inde- 
cent. But now—one feels posi- 
tively criminal without it. Even 
Mrs. America does it with 
gusto. 

I quite approve, if—ah, that 
if—if it is done artistically. 
And I quite disapprove if it is 
smeared and smudged and 
daubed as so many of your 
American women do it. Mon 
Dieu, some of the painted faces 
on Fifth Avenue have quite 
Dike ak: Reve shocked me— 
Field's later pho ™¢, @ French- 

a tographs. woman. 
Meine, ©0o much 
spe acs: rouge and too 
much penciling are a thousand 
times worse than none at all. 
On the stage, this extreme 
points out the amateur or the 
slattern; on the street, it is too 
likely the badge of the scarlet 
woman. : 























“NMIAKE-UP” 


Make up, ladies, by all means, but 
make up right. One of your first 
duties to yourself and to the world is 
to appear as attractive as arts and 
artifices will permit. Vulgar? .No 
indeed. 

Rather is it vulgar to eschew make- 
up if you need it. And anyway, if you 
do not use cosmetics and appear attract- 
ive in spite of that fact, be it to your 
consolation, and yours alone. No one 
else will believe it. No woman of to- 


day sees a fresh-blown complexion but 
what she asks herself, ‘I wonder where 
she buys it,” or says, “How well she 
puts it on!” As you delightful Ameri- 
cans say: ““Everybody’s doin’ it.” 


FIRST, you must study yourself, 

your type and, most important, 
your individual needs. Make every ar- 
tificiality true to yourself. 

If you are a blonde, experiment until 
you find what your own peculiar type 
and style require. Remember that a 
blonde woman should use medium 
shades of rouge and. flesh-powders— 
that she can take more rouge make-up 
than a brunette, who so easily becomes 
‘Indian-like under the influence of reds. 

And never forget, all of you, ladies, 
that blending is the most important 
factor in applying cosmetics. Yet even 
that has been simplified by the specially 
blended powders. 

An old-rose shade—the light, I be- 
lieve it is—of rouge suits the blonde 
woman well. She should use a brown 
eyebrow-pencil. Lip rouge tends to 
make her terribly artificial; if she uses 
any at all, she should use it lightly. 
She may touch up the edges of her eye- 
lids around the lashes with brown mas- 
caro. Then blend every cosmetic— 
please let me impress the importance of 
blending. 

If one wears a great deal of hair on 
the forehead and little on the sides of 
the head, the eyebrows and eyelashes 
need be darkened but lightly. As they 
give character to the face, it is best to 
touch them up little unless absolutely 
necessary. 

A red-haired woman, who has either 
a ruddy complexion—which she should 
have treated—or a white skin, makes 
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up much as does a blonde. She must 
avoid, as if it were fatal, the patent 
artificiality of too much _lip-rouge. 
Make-up to be worn at night, of course, 
may be emphasized—but know the 
strength of the lights under which you 
are to appear and study the shade of 
your costume as to whether it is color- 
killing or no. 

And now that I have mentioned 
ruddy complexions, let me dwell upon 
them, and upon muddy complexions 
too, for a moment. No woman wants 
either, and they are so easily escaped. 
The primary elements, of course, are 
fresh air, plenty of exercise and good 
food. (Remember that the stomach is 
called “the seat of the soul” and “the 
conscience of the body.) Ruddiness 
comes from improper circulation of the 
blood, which gathers in certain places, 
or from broken capillaries. Careful 
massaging every morning and night 
will restore circulation and repair the 
capillaries. 

When your complexion is dull, 
muddy and torpid—or rather, your 
skin is torpid,—you will find the con- 
dition is due from lack of fresh air or 
exercise or systematic bathing. Torpid 
skins are evidence that the numerous 
oil glands, most abundant in the face, 
nose and head, have become filled with 
solidified oil, These glands distend 
and eventually form the unsightlv 
“blackhead,” the bane of all woman- 
kind. 

To remedy this, take frequent baths, 
perhaps a cold bath each morning and a 
hot bath before retiring each night, 
have your sleeping-rooms well venti- 
lated and get all the exercise you pos- 
sibly can. 


OU must remember that regular 

features are not necessary to 
beauty. In fact, I believe they are a 
handicap. Beauty, to me, lies in individ- 
uality; and for this reason I contend 
that it is within the grasp of every 
woman—or nearly every woman—who 
seeks it. 

Do you remember the old French 
writer who said: “When men. speak of 
the intellect of women, their speech is 
tame and indifferent; but when they 
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speak of the beauty of women, their 
speech is earnest and enthusiastic ?” 
So .we naturally ask: “What is 
beauty ?” 

The ideal Chi- fin aug 
nese beauty is Anna Held 
fat, has small at Monte 
ears and eyes, a Carlo. 
short nose, high cheek- 
bones, and _ feet “no 
longer than a man’s 
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Anna Held at the American baseball 


grounds in Paris. 


finger ;” the Labrador beauty 
has black teeth and white 
hair; some native Africans 
believe that a woman, to be 
beautiful, must have numerous 
scars from cuts on her face 
and must have four front teeth 
missing; and Greenland beau- 
ties paint their faces blue and ~ 
sometimes yellow. 
Therefore a French writer de- 
fined beauty as “Je ne sais quoi’— ; 
“T know not what.” But we feel that one 
we have established the fact that beauty + See 
is individuality and personality aided by at 
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Anna Held coming from Paris 
aviation - grounds, where she 
sang to wounded French and 


British soldiers. 


least one predominant 

and not repulsive fea- 

ture. ———— - * 
To my mind, the \NQae? 5% 
secret of beauty lies in 
emphasizing your best feature  Mhotosrphsty 
or features, and hiding or sub- Underwood, 
ordinating your worst. Regu- 

lar features, as I have said, do not mean 
beauty. So if you have one good-looking fea- 
ture, whether it be your hair, your eyes, 
your teeth, your form,—whatever it is,— 
make the most of it. 

Your complexion you can produce by proper 
hygiene and by artificial means. Not that it should 
appear artificial—never. The whole idea of make-up is 
that it should not be observed as make-up. Not one per- 
son in a hundred can be certain that a woman who is 
properly rouged is rouged. She has carefully avoided 
blotchiness; her make-up is well blended; her face is well 
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powdered; and her skin appears soft 
and velvety. 

Remember that the whole science of 
make-up, on the stage and off, lies in a 
proper consideration of the high-lights 
and the low-lights—the light and the 
dark. By proper shading, the whole ap- 
pearance of the face may be changed. 
To emphasize a certain feature, you 
neéd only keep it in a lighter shade than 
the general complexion. Low-lights— 
the darker shades—create hollows in 
the cheeks, sunken eyes, wrinkles. 

You work with three qualities in 
cosmetics: the positive, the neutral and 
the negative. The positive (which 
makes up the high-lights) emphasizes ; 
the neutral blends one into the other; 
and the negative subdues. 


BY rouging properly, a woman with 
a naturally thin face can make it 
appear plump by filling out the shadows 
—the  hollows—with high-lights. She 
should never put rouge on her cheek- 
bones, except as it is blended in. She 
needs it to’eliminate the shadows. 

And a woman with a fat face can 
thin it down in appearance by shadow- 
ing the plumper parts. She needs 
rouge on the cheekbones. 

I shall go into detail as to make-up 
for the stage, pointing out that it can 
be applied, with less emphasis, of 
course, to ballrooms and evening gath- 
erings. (A woman may double, for the 
evening, the amount of make-up she 
wears on the street in the daytime.) 

The lips and the eyes are, of course, 
the most expressive features. For 
what we call a “juvenile” mouth, the 
lips are grenadined into two Cupid 
bows, a smaller one on the middle of 
the upper lip, and a wide one on the 
middle of the lower lip. Unless one 
wants to appear wide-mouthed, one 
does not draw the grenadine clear to 
the corners of the mouth. Your mouth 
may be made to appear small, more or 
less, in proportion to the extent to 
which you confine the grenadined 


Cupid’s bows to the center. 

One may give one’s mouth the ap- 
pearance of sensuousness by enlarging 
the natural lips with grenadine. 

Lips thinly outlined with vertical 
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wrinkles from the corners of the mouth 
downward give a satirical twist. By ex- 
tending the grenadine farther into one 
corner than the other, you give your 
mouth the appearance of being one- 
sided. Paint the lips full and give 
them a downward cast at the corners, 
and you have a sullen mouth.. Give 
them an upward cast at the corners, 
and you have a merry mouth, 

Draw a thin, straight line of white 
lengthwise down the middle of the nose 
from the bridge to the point, where the 
line is widened, and you get a Roman 
effect; but draw this line finely and 
more or less sharply, shadowing in the 
sides of the nose with gray, and that 
feature will appear abnormally thin and 
yet amazingly conspicuous, 

For a pug nose (for the stage, of 
course) run a line of black or brown 
across the feature about a_ half-inch 
above the tip and put a little of the 
same shade in front of each nostril. 

If you paint your nose white and 
leave the rest of your face a neutral 
tint, your audience sees your face as all 
nose. But paint the rest of your face 
white and: leave your nose a neutral 
shade, and it appears to your audience 
as if you have no nose. 


F you havé a small, patrician ear, 

show it off. If your ears are large 
and protruding, hide them under your 
hair. If your ears are to show, touch 
up their tips with rouge. Do not in 
any event let them appear white and 
stark against your face. 

A touch of rouge on the chin will 
give it prominence, and a little rouge 
carefully applied in the nostrils will 
subdue their cavern-like appearance. 

If you have warts or moles or other 
simple facial blemishes, have them re- 
moved. I hesitate to go on record on 
the subject of what is called facial sur- 
gery, although I have seen wonderful 
results attained. Yet I know of women 
who have subjected their faces to the 
paraffin filling-out process who rue the 
day. Sometimes the paraffin hardens 
and forms little particles like beads that 
work themselves out through the skin. 

I suppose I need not say that a 
woman with a full face should wear her 
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hair 
high, 
and that one is hail 
with: a: thm face goles i 
should wear her the Oliver 
hair low. Morosco pho- 
As for your gens om 
° ame ia resi- 
hands—their care p Hove 
is a problem. I 
have known women who en- 
closed their hands every night 
in gloves filled with a barley- 
and-milk or rice-flour-and-milk 
mush, sleeping thus. They per- 
mitted their nails to protrude, 
for the mush tended to whiten 
them. And lemon juice or mut- 
ton tallow are supposed to be 
efficacious in whitening and 
softening the hands. 
Brilliantine will give luster to 
your hair. 


HE eyebrows form one 
of the most important 
features. Those that 
are narrow and deli- 
cately curved— 
we know them 
as “ penciled 
eyebrows ” — 
are consid- 
ered a rare 
Marie. aa 


Photographs by Underwoud & Underwood, New York 
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beauty. 
And_ they 
are some- 
thing ev- 
ery woman 
can have. 

Nearly 
every 
woman’s 
eyebrows 
grow un- 
becom- 
ingly: 
their arch 
is not 
right, or 
they are 
bushy or 
scraggly. 

By means 

of the elec- 

tric needle & 
they. are 

shaped perfectly, 

in any manner that 

adds most to the at- 
tractiveness of the face. protograph by 
And eyebrows and eye- ‘jisweodé& 
lashes may be easily dyed. ‘Yer 

Every woman who has 
wide eyebrows should have them 4} 
shaped into a more definite line. 
And never—never!—let hairs re- 
main growing on the bridge of your 
nose. If you have them there now, 
let them be removed at once. 

When using “an eyebrow-pencil, be 
particular that you do not get your eye- 
brows too black. They will seem to pop 
out from the rest of your face. 


v 


ND now as to the eyes themselves. 
A youthful make-up on the stage 

requires, for a plump or rounded face, 
that it be toned down with red applied 
high up on the cheekbones and gradu- 
ated down to blend with the flesh-color. 
Then we draw a line of black grease- 
paint under the eyes and close to the 
lashes and another line over the eyes on 
the lid above the lashes. We extend 
‘these lines to the outer corners of the 
eyes, where they are brought together. 
You may place a dot of red close up 
to the corner of the eye near the 
nose. 
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Thus 
you have 
increased, 

. to all ap- 
pearances, 
the size of 
the eye 
and added 
greatly to 
its luster. 

Then fre- 

quently, 

on the 
stage, the 
lashes are 
beaded. 

This gives 

added lus- 
ter. 

For even- 
ing, in the ball- 

room or at din- 

of ner, you may 
make up your eye- 

lids, tracing slightly 
and blending carefully. 

Never shade under the 

eyes. This gives the 
impression of age and 
infirmity. Let the lines 
you draw at the edge of 

the lids appear as shadows cast by 
the lashes. 

Be careful to note what expression 
you get from this make-up, for the 
expression of the eye is due almost 
entirely to changes in the make-up of 
the lids. 

Just see how easily, you may fall into 
error: by painting a small obtuse tri- 
angle on the inner side of the eye and 
a small acute triangle on the outer edge, 
you will appear cross-eyed! Lines 
drawn over the upper and under the 
lower eyelashes and carried to meet at 
the outer edge, upward, will make you 
resemble a Chinese woman. See? You 
must be careful. 

I know of some women who, to make 
their eyes appear brilliant, bathe them 
once or twice a week in salt and water 
and before going out in the. evening 
squeeze an orange peel before them. I 
have not consulted a physician, so I 
am not conversant as to the possible 
harmful effects of this practice. 


had 
uation 
‘ \ 
: : a 
> & 


In the photo- 


play, 
“Madame la 


Présidente.” 





sesh ails 


















GETTING back to the complexion, I 
believe that every woman should 
spend at least an hour a day “fixing” 
her face. Learn hygiene. Be cleanly. 
Always avoid putting cosmetics on top 
of soiled skin. 

See that your skin is absolutely clean ; 
and then, before you apply any rouge, 
put on some skin-food or face-cream or 
cocoa-butter. Rub it into.the skin thor- 
oughly, so that the pores will be filled 
and thus give protection against any 
injurious ingredients in the rouge or 
powder. 

Select your rouge and powder to 
match your natural complexion. Re- 
member that a blonde woman uses light 
and frequently white powder; that a 
brunette uses brunette powder, a yel- 
lowish preparation that looks light on 
the skin and gives it a velvety appear- 
ance. Don’t forget, however, that pow- 
der is the final preparation you use; it 
comes after the rouge. 

Get vegetable preparations for your 
skin whenever possible. 

Blend your rouge carefully. Rub it 
in with a firm, rotary movement of the 
finger-tips. Then, this done properly, 
put on the powder. There should be 
no shine, and no particles of powder 
should appear on your face. And see 
that none have lodged in your eyebrows 
or eyelashes. 

Don’t rouge so that people will know 
you are rouged. Don't powder so that 
it 1s apparent you powder. 

The women who take beauty culture 
seriously are those who remain young 
in mind and body. There is so much 
satisfaction in looking young. 
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I am not still in my teens; yet I 
haven’t a wrinkle—not a one. I have 
taken care of my skin. : 


RINKLES indicate a starved skin, 

the tissue emptied of its fatty 
substance. There are a number of 
causes—run-down physical condition, 
lack of fresh air, worry, impure soap, ° 
hard water. Build up your body, and 
you will see the wrinkles disappear. 

Some women massage wrinkles out ; 
others apply raw veal to them for two 
hours each day; and I am told that wool 
fat, which feeds the tissue, is a good 
remedy. 

Don’t fear perspiration; it is whit- 
ening. 

Take your beauty-sleep. Have a 
siesta every day if you can, but don 
forget that it is early sleep that keeps 
the eyes brilliant and does much to keep 
the skin clear. And before you go to 
bed at night, remove all rouge and 
powder with cold cream or some such 
preparation. 

Cosmetics do mot harm the skin. 
Rather, I believe, they help it. 

Do not acquire the habit of sleeping 
on the same side. It will make you 
lop-sided—one shoulder lower than the. 
other. Large pillows may make one 
round-shouldered. 


A® a last word, let me prophesy that 
facial make-up on the street and in 
the home has come to America to stay. 
But remember: refined women never 
overdo a thing. As you expressive 
Americans say: “Use judgment!” 
Merci! 


—_—__—SS=ESS 


COBB’S CURTAIN SPEECH . 


EVEN luck is with Irvin S. Cobb—and yet ’tis said no one loves a fat man. 

When “Back Home,” Bayard Veiller’s dramatization of Mr. Cobb’s stories, 
had its first night in New York, a cry of “Author! Author!” went up, and 
Mr. Cobb was projected upon the stage saying that he and Veiller had matched 
half-dollars in the wings for the honor of making the speech and that he (Cobb) 


had lost. 


The play—later a failure—looked as if it might be a success, and so Mr. Cobb 
sought modestly to thrust the credit upon Mr. Veiller. 
“All of my stuff that Veiller has used,” he earnestly assured the audience, 


“is a semi-colon, a period, two commas and a damn.” 











F you like a “homely” story, read “A Jig-Time Defense.” It is a most unu- 
sual story, too—one of the sort that has won THE GREEN BOOK a high place. 








A Jig-Time 





Defense 


IN HIM WERE GATHERED 
ALL THE SWEET SOUNDS 
—AND FEW NOTED THE 


BLUE 


By 


Author of 





. ‘“*The Hired Muskrat,’’ 
IS real name was Coma Grue, 
H but because no one else in the 
whole world could play the 




















fiddle as he did, he was known from 
Gate City to Union, from the Holston 
to the Cumberland Ridge, as “Old Saw- 
strings”—not that he was old in years, 
however. 

In him were gathered all the sweet 
sounds, all the rhythmic notes, all the 
sliding cadences of bird-songs and 
trembling bells and rippling streams. 
He would listen for the after-ring of 
the thunder; he would hark for the 
hum ofa passing hurricane; he would 
hold his ear to gather in the last 
vibrant note of thrush or mocking-bird ; 
he loved the sweet tones of human 
voices. 

No more would one dream, to look 
at him, that he had caught and held the 
music of his world than one would 
imagine the fragrance and essence 
stored up in hard coal from deep mines. 
He was a most ugly man, with fierce 
red whiskers, gnarled face, shapeless 
body and eyes that were cold and gray, 
except when he had music in his 
thoughts or when he looked at his wife. 
Then his eyes lighted to the color of the 
sky. : 

His hands were small, soft and white, 
for he favored them with jealous in- 
terest—because through them alone 


Raymond S. 


‘‘The Peaceable Widow,’’ 
‘'Silver Heels’’ 
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FIRG IN HIS EVES 


Spears 


‘A Successful Man,’ 
and other stories. 


could he interpret the sweet world of 
harmony in which he wandered. 

He and his wife lived in a little log 
cabin on the side of Newman’s Ridge, 
where the road led from the County 
Court into the back country toward the 
State Line. There was not even a 
corn-patch there to supply things to eat. 
A few hogs, half wild, ranged up and 
down around the cabin which belonged 
to the Grues, but they seldom needed 
to kill one of them. 

Never was there a wedding, a chris- 
tening, an apple-butter boiling, a holi- 
day, a hog-killing, a “doings” of any 
kind needing music, to which the Grues 
were not invited and from which they 
did not ride away on their little horse 
with a pack of things to eat and gen- 
erally a little money in small change. 

Old. Saw-strings even hunted wild 
turkeys and squirrels with his fiddle, 
calling them up within range of his 
rifle. He called foxes to their death, 
imitating mice, and greatly alarmed rab- 
bits whose squeaks he imitated. He 
drove crows half crazy, and all the blue- 
jays on the mountains into scolding. 
Catbirds, themselves good jokers, were 
undone and driven to most extreme 
antics of indignation and torment, while 
the dog-and-cat fight which he played 
was more entrancingly ferocious and 
squally than a real fight between three 




















wolves and a bobcat. His wife would 
listen to all of it and reward his rap- 
tures with a smile, 

He liked all kinds of music—“big 
tunes” which could be heard a mile, 
and “humblies” so faint that one felt 
rather than heard them. When he went 
out to.play for dances, he would watch 
Beulah, his wife, romping through the 
figures, and it seemed to him that he 
was carrying her from figure to figure 
of the old square dances or waltzes. 

Beulah was small and quick and 
light. She ran and laughed and brushed 
her hair back from her eyes—hardly 
more than a little girl to look at, but 
with eyes that were full and more than 
full of the lights of the world and the 
depths of teasing shadows. She never, 
it seemed, looked at anyone but Old 
Saw-strings. If that fact bothered any 
of the men who danced with her, she 
did not care in the least. They might 
dance with her, but her eyes and ears 
were turned to catch the tone of Old 
Saw-strings’ fiddle. 

Old Saw-strings and his wife would 
ride home in the dawn with the fiddle 
in its case, and talking to each other in 
low tones. What they talked about 
anyone could guess—they pointed at 
birds and trees and posies. They 
stopped at the open places in the woods 
to look down into the deep valleys. 
They were completely satisfied, each 
with the other, and both with their lit- 
tle world. 


O matter what they might witness 

in their public appearances, they 
were undisturbed. If moonshine cut 
into the gayety of a boiling or a raising 
and there was trouble, fighting, mean- 
ness, they but let the mischief take its 
own way. If when meanness had been 
done, there was a funeral that called for 
music, Old Saw-strings would go and 
play a hymn in the cabin of death and 
a dirge beside the grave, deeply af- 
fected by the tragedy, of course, but 
untouched by its sting. 

If, lightened up too much by incau- 
tious potions, some one grew impudent 
or gross, and Beulah seemed in the 
least discomfort or danger, Old Saw- 
strings would come leaping down from 
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his stage—the table—and whisk her 
away. Like all the others in that land, 
he carried his revolver out of sight, but 
loaded. 

But as it too often is in real life, 
there came an interruption to the 
smooth current of the life of the Grues. 
Jerry Tollas came through Cumberland 
Gap and after wandering around a 
while, settled on Newman’s Ridge. 
Jerry rode a fine bay horse and bought 
what he wanted with ready money. His 
clothes cast a shame upon the dusty 
and the unkempt. When people asked 
him where he came from, he said “New 
Orleans,” and if anyone asked was 
that a hundred miles distant, he said 
it was a thousand miles away. 

He told wonderful stories of the 
place that was a thousand miles dis- 
tant. He described Canal Street and its 
electric lights—regular harnessed light- 
ning! He told about the levee and its 
ships that would carry all the people of 
Hancock County at once. He told the 
men strange tales of peace and war, and 
he told of the wonderful clothes and 
hats which women wore in New Or- 
leans. He told the women about the 
mansions and theaters and automo- 
biles. 

All this he told openly, at the dances 
and parties. No one could take excep- 
tion to his ways. Yet little by little 
there began to grow up a kind of un- 
easiness about this man Tollas who had 
traveled so much and had so much to 
say about the better things away off 
yonder somewhere. Men did not know 
what to make of him; he was so good 
natured, so free with his information, 
so open in his manners and methods. 

He danced with all the women, 
smoked with all the men, played with 
all the children, paid discriminating 
praise to horses and listened enraptured 
by Old Saw-strings’ music. He did 
justice to the music, with his dancing. 
Beulah Grue and he danced so well 
that others stopped to watch them skip, 
glide, swing and break to the tunes the 
fiddler played. If he had played well 
for dancing before, now he put finer 
beats into his rhythm, just to see the 
two carry them through. 

None could take exception to the 
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two. It was as plain as day that it was 
the music that drew Jerry Tollas to the 
Grues. Didn’t he sit by Old Saw- 
_ strings for hours and hours, just listen- 

ing? Didn’t he whistle tunes which Old 
Saw-strings set to music and made his 
own with new variations of the refrain? 
Didn’t he walk through the woods while 
Old Saw-strings played, setting the 
whisperings of the trees to music 
and catching the bird-songs as they 
passed? 

Old Saw-strings had an audience of 
two now. Tollas came to his cabin to 
listen, and people began to see Beulah 
Grue riding into town on the big. bay 
horse. - They knew that Tollas was up 
at the cabin, listening. All he seemed 
to have to do in the world was listen. 
He talked music with Old Saw-strings 
by the hour. 

Tollas had looks—large eyes, smooth 
face, black hair and a proud upstand- 
ing figure. People figured that he had 
killed somebody back home and had to 
hide out till the trouble was patched up 
by his relatives. He received a little 
mail, but it was from all over the coun- 
try, from everywhere but New Orleans. 
He admitted that he had traveled a 
good deal. 

One day he came to church with Beu- 
lah riding behind him, Old Saw-strings 
didn’t want to go to church that day, 
and what was more natural than that 
Mrs. Grue and their friend should ride 
down together? Sometimes he came 
down to the store and bought salt or 
baking-powder or spices for the Grues, 
little things which they had forgotten. 

Tollas sent away and bought a little 
tent, a wonderful affair with two rooms 
and a floor that was snake-tight, and 
little windows all screened off from flies 
and mosquitoes. He had a little stove 
in it and things to cook with, but he 
seldom used them. Mostly he ate at 
the Grues’ table and supplied his share 
by all kinds of extras, which he shipped 
in from away off yonder somewhere. 

Old Saw-strings enjoyed having an 
audience, but sometimes he went out 
into the woods alone, carrying the fiddle 
and playing to himself. He would fol- 
low some footpath over the mountain 
or take up a deer runway or wander 
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along the side of the ridge through the 
oaks, playing and playing by the hour. 


* was just as natural as could be, and 
hardly anyone thought anything 
about it. The three of them went 
around together, or two of them, or one 
of them, just as careless and go-lucky 
as anyone could imagine. Some pre- 
tended, after a while, that Old Saw- 
strings was tramping through the 
woods alone more than usual. He 
seemed to be making up some new 
pieces for playing, dances and songs 
and such-like. 

As he played some of his music, he 
would call off, just as though the fairies 
were dancing around him and he wanted 
to keep them from being mixed up in 
their figures. Over and over he tried 
the rhythm and the song, seeking the 
best-sounding words, the best-sounding 
music and the freest-running figures of 
the dance that he was inventing. 

People heard him singing it half a 
mile away, and they learned the first 
verses, so that before the dance made 
its formal appearance in the mountain 
doings, some knew the movements from 
the words: 


Oh, step along, ray lady! 
Romp around the circle, boys— 
Take yo’ gals along; 
Step into yo’ places, boys, 
An’ break down to my song. 
Oh, step along, my lady! 


Now swing around the circle, boys— 
Take the gals along; 
Stop theh by yo’ places, boys, 
An’ shake down to this song. 
Oh, step along, my lady! 


So he ran for the four verses re- 
quired to give each man a dance. The 
second figure ran: 


Dance yo’ up the center, lad— 
Take yo’ gal along; 
Quench yo’ thirst in the alley, lad, 
Then go where both belong. 
Oh, step along, my lady? 


In this movement, the couple parted 
and came back through “the alley” be- 
hind the side couples, to break down 
where they met in their places. Then 
the ladies changed, balancing to the man 
on the corners. It was a fine dance and 
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the music was lively, but it had a tender 
refrain that restrained the exuberance 
of the jiggers and cloggers at the shake- 
downs. ' 

There was a dance a week or there- 
abouts during the autumn months. 
Sometimes there were two or three 
fruit-butter boilings a week, and every- 
one was sleepy on Newman’s Ridge. 
There had been almost no trouble of 
any kind anywhere, not even up on the 
Hogback, where there was all kinds of 
opportunity for difficulties. Not only 
did the factions of several smoldering 
feuds meet on the Hogback, but there 
was a hollow stump out in the brush 
known and patronized by all men. But 
no one really did get on a highlone- 
some or light up too much. 

As it was autumn, the politicians 
were riding, too. All the candidates for 
office and all their retainers were out 
and abroad. They came to the doings; 
they danced with the women, played 
with the children and took the little 
district leaders out to one side and 
whispered, smiled, explained, urged, all 
in the old-fashioned way. 

The Sheriff, the County Judge and 
the County Clerk, who comprised the 
Clinch Mountain powers-that-be, at- 
tended a dance at the Hogback, where 
there was a four-kettle sorghum-boiling 
and a six-hog, one-heifer and hundred- 
chicken feed. It was a regular neigh- 
borhood doings and was served at the 
schoolhouse, where there was a plat- 
form as well as the schoolhouse floor. 
All could dance, inside or outside ac- 
cording to choice, for Old Saw-strings 
sat in the double window and the music 
from his bow fell both ways, in and out 
doors, from the room to the adjoining 
open platform. 

Jerry Tollas was there, dancing with 
the rest of them. He was a finer look- 
ing man than all the rest, except the 
politicians, and he broke even with 
them, better than even as regards man- 
ners and gobblering, which means strut- 
ting and perking and bowing around, 

Jerry’s «smile was expansive that 
night, people remembered afterwards, 
He whispered in many ears, and none 
turned her head so attentively as 
Beulah Grue; her cheeks were brightly 


colored; her eyes sparkled; and she 
romped around livelier than ever be- 
fore, which was saying a good deal. 


HE dance lasted all night, till after 

sun-up, and then having wound up 

the music and song of Old Saw-strings’ 

new call, “Oh, Step Along, My Lady!” 

all mounted to ride away homeward on 
one or other of the crossroads. 

Old Saw-strings, his wife and Jerry 
Tollas started down the road westward 
through the woods together. The 
County Judge, Sheriff and County 
Clerk started along the same trail a lit- 
tle later, and, immediately behind, Seft 
Brail and his wife. All were on horse- 
back, of course. 

Jerry Tollas carried Mrs. Grue on 
the horse with him, which was not an 
unusual arrangement lately. His horse 
was a larger, better horse than Old 
Saw-strings’. Besides, this enabled the 
fiddler to play. 

Old Saw-strings began to play as soon 
as his horse settled into its walk, just 
as though he had not been playing all 
night; but he did not play dance music. 
Instead, he played some of his own rol- 
licking pieces, which were too lively 
for the swiftest steppers. He played, 
that morning, so loudly that as they 
came along a quarter of a mile behind, 
the politicians heard the music and be- 
gan to press up a little bit to be nearer 
and to enjoy it the more. 

They were riding along just so, three 
miles from the schoolhouse, when they 
heard a loud crack. or snap, but there 
was no break in the music for a full 
minute after the sound. Then came a 
woman’s scream, while the music broke 
off in the middle of a kar. 

The people in hearing knew that 
sound. The county officials spurred 
their horses to a gallop, and in a very 
short time they came up with the mu- 
sician and his wife. 

They were standing beside the road, 
where lay the dead body of Jerry Tol- 
las. Tollas had been shot through the 
head. The woman was sobbing and 
shaking and moaning. Old Saw-strings 
was looking at the body with an expres- 
sion of mingled wonderment and in- 
difference, 











“How come hit?” the Sheriff de- 
manded. “What happened?” 

“I was riding along ahead!” the fid- 
dler said. “I hearn somethin’, and I 
looked back, suh. I was a-playin’ an’ 
a-playin’, suh! I was so s’prised I 
kept right on a-playin’, suh! Jerry Tol- 
las was shot plumb through the cen- 
ter, an’ he’d ’a’ fell off hisn’s horse, 
hadn’t hit be’n fo’ my wife a-holdin’ 
him, suh! Then I hung my fiddle by 
the string, suh, an’ I got down an’ 
took him down; an’ theh he lies, suh, 
daid! Daid an’ shot through the head, 
suh !” 

Grue turned and looked around the 
circle of the enclosing woods, as if to 
see the bushwhacker who had fired the 
shot that killed Jerry Tollas. Others 
of the merrymakers came up and stared 
at the dead man. The victim was a 
stranger, in a way, in those parts. It 
was not unusual to find near relatives, 
or at least close-by neighbors, dead be- 
side the road. 

Immediately the officials went about 
their business. They made an inquiry 
right there. The Sheriff took the names 
of ail the witnesses. The examination, 
which was, of course, informal, re- 
vealed the fact that some people had 
their suspicions of the man. It was 
shown that Jerry Tollas was free- 
spoken and free-acting. 

All eyes were directed at Old Saw- 
strings and at his wife. She wept on, 
and he looked ‘at the corpse with his 
coldest, grayest expression. The 
strange blue fire that they knew was 
not in his look that morning. He re- 
peated his story without a quiver. 
When they tried to question his wife, 
she couldn’t talk. The tragedy had 
been too sudden, too horrible, for 
her. 

The body was thrown over the sad- 
dle of his bay horse, and carried down 
to the tent, near the Grue cabin, and 
there a Deputy Sheriff was left in 
charge of it till the Coroner could come 
and view the remains and order their 
disposition. A day later they were 
buried far enough back from the road 
in the woods to keep anyone from be- 
ing afraid the man’s ghost might block 
the thoroughfare. 
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"THE formal inquest was held a week 

later. By that time people had 
shaken down the case, and they were 
more puzzled than ever. A great crowd 
was at Doil Ford commissary to hear 
and see the proceedings. If they came 
for excitement, they were not disap- 
pointed. 

The first to sit in the witness-chair 
was, of course, Old Saw-strings. He 
told the same story. He was riding 
along, playing his fiddle. He heard 
something and looked back. He was 
so astonished by what he saw that he 
kept right on playing for a long while, 
probably half a page of music, if a man 
played by note. 

The county officials all were witness 
to that fact. Coma Grue’s music had 
been heard during and before and after 
the shot. There was no mistake about 
that. If it hadn’t been for that, of 
course—but they had heard the music! 

The Coroner attempted to call Mrs. 
Grue, but she shook her head and star- 
ing at the floor of the store, refused to 
take the stand. 

“T cayn’t—I cayn’t!” she cried, and 
then she broke into sobbing. 

“But, my lady, you must!” the Coro- 
ner insisted. “Yo’ cayn’t thwart the 
ends of the laws this-away!” 

“T don’t have to testify!” she an- 
swered defiantly. 

“Why not?’ the County Judge de- 
manded quickly. 

“T know the law!” she declared. 

A look of bewilderment spread over 
the faces of the spectators, but all the 
lawyers straightened up and _ stared. 
They too knew the law. 

“On what grounds do you refuse?” 
the County Judge demanded, with an 
expression of great shrewdness on his 
face. 

“Because—” 

“You can be excused on the ground 
that a wife is not obliged to testify 
against her husbagd,” he suggested, as 
if favoring her and making it easier 
for her. 

“T don’t cyar about the grounds er 
the waters.” She shook her head. “I 
don’t have to talk an’ I wont—not if 
I go to jail, I wont!” 

Old Saw-strings sat grimly looking 
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at the floor, his eyes a cold, implacable 
gray. Attorney Golver reached over 
and whispered in his ear: 

“Why don’t she talk?” 

“She’d talk quick enough if I had 
a thousand dollars!” 

““Eh—a thousand dollars?” The at- 
torney drew back, flushing a little. 

“Yassuh. Yo’ know what I mean, 
suh. Hit costs a thousand dollars in 
this yeah co’t to defend a case of homi- 
cide, suh, an’ have yo’ do hit, suh!” 

Golver grinned at the doubtful com- 
pliment. He had defended in more 
than a hundred cases of homicide, and 
never a man hanged yet. 

“That’s kind of a circumstantial-evi- 
dence confession,” Golver returned to 
his whispering, “but yo’ kept right on 
a-fiddlin’—yo’ couldn’t of killed ’im an’ 
fiddled right along too, could yo’?” 

“Hit’s a heap safer havin’ circum- 
stantial evidence of innocence ’an hit is 
of havin’ evidence of doin’ meanness 
ag’in’ yo’!” Old Saw-strings answered, 
‘“’specially if yo’ ain’ no thousand dol- 
lars to *fend yo’ with!” 

“Sho!” the lawyer . commented. 
“Hit’s a right cur’us point in law!” 

People would have known that Old 
Saw-strings had killed the man, if only 
there had not been so many people who 
heard the music, unbroken and clear be- 
fore and after the shot. That was evi- 
dence. There was no evidence of any 
bushwhacker anywhere along the trail 
near the shooting place. 

“I shore ought to looked at. hisn’s 
eun!” the Sheriff said in a low voice. 
“T plumb ovehlooked hit!” 

What else could the jury do but de- 
clare the deceased came to his death 


from a bullet in the head, fired by an _ 


unknown hand? They brought in the 
verdict and the case was closed. 


TWo days later there was an apple- 

butter boiling down at Kyler’s 
Ford. The politicians were there, the 
same as at other doings—the Sheriff, 
the County Judge, the County Clerk, the 


political triumvirate. They danced to 
Old Saw-strings’ music, same as ever. 
2ut they had a new interest in him. 
Somehow he had escaped their net. 
3ut they were not certain that he had 


really killed Jerry Tollas. Generally, 
their suspicions were right, but this 
time they had testified that the music 
was unbroken for a full minute after 
they heard the sound of a smokeless- 
powder shot—to judge by the sound. 

Old Saw-strings played on, but with- 
out the old fire in his eyes. Instead of 
watching his wife dance, he stared 
short at his fiddle, and there was no 
blue fire in his eyes. He just looked 
gray-eyed at the strings. His wife, as 
if the tragedy had weighed heavily on 
her, danced but little, and that little she 
did dance was not with the light gayety 
of old, but mechanically, without spirit. 

In one of his liveliest passages, when 
all the dancers were romping :around, 
the Sheriff suddenly punched the 
County Clerk in the ribs as they stood 
at one side. He nodded toward the 
fiddler, who was on a table opposite. 

Old Saw-strings had taken the bow 
in his teeth and was wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. A mo- 
ment later he seized the bow in his hand 
again and played on. He had not lost 
a note. 

“Theh!” the Sheriff whispered. 
“That’s how he could shoot without 
stoppin’ his fiddlin’!” 

“Sho!” the County Clerk exclaimed. 


"THE politicians looked at one another 
astonished, and with the light of 
intelligence breaking into their expres- 
sions. Then they nonchalantly pulled 
themselves out of the cfowd and pulled 
the County Judge with them into the 
open air. There, in the seclusion of a 
fence-corner, they talked it over. 

“T be’n wonderin’ how that old cuss 
done hit!” the Sheriff whispered. 
“Now hit’s plain as day!” 

“Sawin’ the fiddle-bow with his 
teeth!” The County Judge shook his 
head. “I didn’t notice hit!” 

* “Hit were done slick an’ quick, yas- 
suh!” 

“Well, what about it, then?” the 
Judge asked doubtfully. “Hit’d be 
po’r politics jes’ now to do anything, 
suh.” 

“‘Jes’ now er any time,” the Sheriff 
admitted. “Him’s popular!” 

“Then the case is closed!” 





The Man in Mourning 


CONCERNING AN 


EVENTFUL 


PASSAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


Rudolph 


By 


rw. OOK, Mother; look at that 
gentleman on the dock dressed 
in black. Doesn’t he look 
awfully sad?” 

It was a beautiful, auburn-haired 
girl about fifteen who spoke, her voice 
attuning itself to a sympathetic note, 
and her blue eyes unconsciously cloud- 
ing at the sight of evident suffering. 

She was standing some little dis- 
tance from the gangway on the deck 
of the Campania, which was moored 
to the dock at Liverpool. - Looking 
over the bulwarks, she was watching 
with eager eyes the last of the pas- 
sengers who, like herself, had arrived 
by the boat-train from London and 
were filing on board the steamer for 
New York. 

The girl’s mother looked in the di- 
rection her daughter indicated. “Ter- 
ribly sad, dear.” 

Slowly, with bowed shoulders and 
eyes which looked neither to the right 
nor left and, apparently, noticed noth- 
ing in front of him, advanced a man 
dressed in deep mourning, wearing a 
silk hat with a band which covered 
it almost completely. 

It was no wonder that he stood out 
in startling contrast to his surround- 
ings. It was half-past four in the after- 
noon of the last Saturday in August. 
The summer sky was blue and un- 
clouded save for a few fleecy white 
clouds low down on the horizon. The 
summer sun scorched through the 
shimmering air. The saloon passengers 
who had traveled from London by the 
special train were all dressed in light 
colored clothes, and only a few of the 
women even thought of carrying thin 
wraps or dust-coats of soft silk. 
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“What is he holding, Mother?” the 
auburn-haired child whispered. 

“It looks like some old-fashioned 
kind of a silver vase, dear, but I never 
saw one like it before.” 

“It’s an urn,” volunteered a short, 
dark-bearded man, wearing blue glasses 
in his gold-rimmed. spectacles. 

“Urn!” The child turned to him 
with the easy assurance which makes 
those who have voyaged across the 
ocean ready to converse with any 
stranger on board without the necessity 
of an introduction. 

“Yes,” he nodded; “that’s what they 
call a cinerary urn.” f 

The child looked up inquiringly. “I 
never heard of that kind of urn; what 
is it?” 

“An urn for ashes,” whispered the 
man. 

Her eyes opened wide. 
of ashes?” 

“The ashes of some one who has 
been cremated!” 

The child shuddered. “How awful!” 
She .put her left arm around her 
mother’s waist. “Do you think the 
ashes were somebody he loved very 
much ?” 

The mother nodded. She put her 
right arm around the child’s shoulders 
and drew her more closely to her. “I 
should think so, darling. A man only 
puts on mourning like that for some 
one he loves very dearly.” 

“Did you notice how white and 
drawn his face was? And his eyes 
were all red, as if he had been crying 
a lot. Do you think it was his wife, 
Mother ?” 

“Perhaps, dear; but you mustn’t let 
other people’s sorrows worry you; you 
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are tao young for that.. Come, let us 
go and sée if they have brought our 
steamer-trunks on board.” 


[MMERSED in his own thoughts, with 
the silver urn pressed close to his 
body, the man in mourning walked up 
the gangway on to the deck. Behind 
him followed a man whose black coat 
and dark trousers and the hat-band 
round his billy-cock hat plainly indi- 
cated that he was in mourning too. 

“Cabins Seventy-two and Seventy- 
four,” the latter said to the steward. 

“Second deck below on the other 
side of the ship, sir,” replied the stew- 
ard, 

He put his hand gently on the 
shoulder of his companion in deeper 
mourrting. “Come, Teddy,” he said. 

The people standing by could not 
help noticing the soft, almost tender 
tone in his voice. He slipped his hand 
through his companion’s arm, and to- 
gether they descended the stairs. 

As she sat down to dinner that even- 
ing, the auburn-haired girl looked with 
curious, eager eyes round the saloon. 
She turned to her mother. “The man 
in mourning hasn’t come in to dinner, 
Mother, but the other man’s here. He’s 
over in the far corner, at one of the 
little tables with some other men but 
no ladies. Do you see him?” 

Her mother nodded. “Yes, dear.” 

A thoughtful look came into the 
child’s face. “I suppose when people 
are in trouble they don’t want to talk 
to other people.” 


[N spite of the promise of brilliant 

weather with which the voyage had 
opened, the ship ran into a storm a few 
hours after leaving Queenstown early 
on the Sunday. 

As the night came on, the storm grew 
worse. The wind howled like an in- 
furiated monster balked of its prey and 
ravening for the taste of blood. The 
sky was black with thick, heavy clouds, 
hurtling low. Giant seas rose up as 
if to bar the great ship’s progress with 
impenetrable walls of stone which, 
shattered by some unseen dynamic 
force, fell in thunder on the deck and 
swirled through the scuppers, racing 
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to return to the maelstrom madness 
of the ocean. 

With the coming of the day, the 
Campania ran out of the storm and 
into clear weather. Few of the pas- 
sengers, however, were well enough 
to go on deck. : 

On the Tuesday it was a white-faced 
little auburn-haired girl who, well 
wrapped up, lay in a chair on the deck, 
for the warm Atlantic breezes to blow 
the color back into her face. 

Great is the recuperative power of 
youth, and on the Wednesday she was 
as well as if such a thing as sea-sick- 
ness never existed in the world. 

“T’m going to have a stroll, Mother,” 
she said as she got up from her deck- 
chair and flung her wraps into itr “I 
can’t sit any longer. I feel as if I 
want to dance and sing and run and 
jump; the air is so lovely and the sun 
is so warm. I wish you could have a 
walk too.” 

Her mother shook her head. “To- 
morrow, darling, or perhaps this after- 
noon; but I don’t feel strong enough 
yet to walk this morning.” 

A feeling of pride filled her heart 
as she watched her daughter start, 
with firm step, down the deck. 

Up and down she walked alone, 
looking with pitying eyes on the men 
and women lying in their chairs, the 
wan faces telling only too plainly that 
they were still suffering from the ef- 
fects of the storm. Among the prom- 
enaders she noticed the companion of 
the man in mourning, taking a solitary 
walk and smoking a cigar. 

He too noticed the pretty child, and 
as she came up to him again, he turned 
and with the freemasonry of the sea, 
smiled and said: “So you’re quite well 
again.” 

Her smile answered his. “I’m per- 
fectly splendid, thank you. I don’t 
see how anybody could be ill on a day 
like this. Why, even my mother, who 
is a very bad sailor, is up on deck al- 
ready, and I’m going to make her have 
a walk this afternoon.” 

He took his half-smoked cigar out 
of the holder and threw it overboard. 
“Will you go for a walk with me 
now ?” 





‘ 
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“It is awfully good of you to ask 
me.” 

“Let’s go and ask your mother. I 
know she’s Mrs. Hallett and you are 
Miss Alice. The steward told me. My 
name’s Richard Cincinnatus Slattery,” 
he said, as they moved off together. 

She looked up with inquiring eyes. 
“Does that mean you come from Cin- 
cinnati?” 

“You've got it, first pop. I was 
born there—so my father thought he’d 
honor me by giving me the name of the 
town, or honor the town by giving its 
name to me—he never could make up 
his mind which. He said he’d tell me 
when he saw how I turned out.” 

She smiled at his pleasantry. “Your 
father must have been a funny man.” 

“He never appealed to me in that 
light, but that may have been my lack 
of perception. Anyway, my brother 
Frederick, who was born in Columbus, 
has Columbus for his second name. 
What would have happened if there’d 
been any more of us and we'd been 
born in New York, I tremble to think.” 

She laughed gayly. “Still, you 
needn’t say your name is Cincinnatus 
if you don’t like it.” 

“That’s just where you’re wrong, 
young lady; my friends invariably call 
me Richard Cincinnatus because they 
know it makes me hopping mad.” 

She led him to her mother. “Mother, 
this is Mr.—” 

He raised ltis cap. “Richard Cin- 
cinnatus Slattery of New York.” The 
elder woman bowed graciously. He 
smiled at the child. “You needn’t have 
been afraid. I wouldn’t have got hop- 
ping mad with you.” 

“Mr. Slattery wants to know if 
you'll let me walk up and down the 
deck with him. May I, Mother?” 

“Of course, darling. It’s very kind 
of Mr. Slattery to be bothered with 
a child like you.” 

Slattery shook his head. “I’m very 
fond of young people. I'll take good 
care of her. We'll keep on this side 
of the deck.” 


E raised his cap and set off with 


the child. “I hope you'll give me 
a turn every day when I come on deck, 


for I can stay out for only a little 
while.” 

She looked up at him curiously. “Do 
you come up every morning at this 
time ?” 

“It’s quite uncertain. It all depends 
when I can leave my traveling com- 
panion.” 

Her blue eyes opened wide. “Why, 
hasn't he got over the effect of that 
awful storm?” 

“It isn’t that. He hasn’t been ill at 
all. It depends on-when he gets to 
sleep.” 

“Asleep at eleven o’clock in the 
morning !” 

“He doesn’t go to bed at night; he 
can’t sleep.” 

Her eyes were full of sympathy. 
“Poor man—how terrible! He’s the 
gentleman dressed in mourning, isn’t 
he?” 

He nodded. “Um!” 

“T noticed him as he came on board. 
I never saw such a sad face in all my 
life. I noticed you, too. I thought 
how kind you were to him.” 

The flicker of a sad smile came into 
his eyes as he turned to the child. “I’m 
his brother-in-law. I married his sister. 
He’s an Englishman. His name’s 
Edmund Cunningham, and his wife was 
an American.” 

“Had they been married long?” 

“Only a few weeks. They were on 
their honeymoon trip. He had taken 
her to England to introduce her to his 
people.” He paused. “It’s a terribly 
sad story. They were beautifully happy 
and had planned all sorts of lovely 
things for their life. Suddenly she 
fell ill. The doctors said she had ap- 
pendicitis. They had to perform an 
operation. For a couple of days, she 
got on very well. Then she became 
very ill and the doctor said she couldn’t 
live.” 

She turned wide-open eyes to him. - 
“Did she know it too?” 

He nodded. 

“Was she afraid?” 

He shook his head. 

“T’m glad. It must be awful to know 
you are going to die and yet be afraid.” 

“She wasn’t a little bit afraid. The 
only thing she said was that she didn’t 














want to be buried in England. She 
didn’t want to be buried at all; she 
wanted to be cremated and her ashes 
taken to America, so that they could 
be placed in her family vault.” 

“And was she cremated?” 

“Early Saturday morning.” 

“Then she only died a few days 
ago?” 

“Last Wednesday night, and Thurs- 
day morning came a cable from New 
York telling my brother-in-law he must 
return on Saturday’s steamer on urgent 
business; so early Saturday morning 
the cremation took place, and”—his 
voice sank almost to a whisper—“‘we’d 
only time to drive in a taxi from 
Golder’s Green to Euston to catch the 
special train to Liverpool. That was 
why my brother-in-law was dressed as 
he was, instead of in a traveling suit.” 

The child was evidently impressed. 
She drew a deep breath. “And it was 
her ashes he was carrying in the silver 
urn?” 

He nodded sadly. “He wouldn’t let 
anyone else touch it. He has turned 
his cabin into a chapelle ardente.” 

She looked up inquiringly. “What 
does that mean? I’ve never heard that 
word before?” 

“It’s a mortuary chapel where the 
dead lie in state,” he replied. “It’s 
all hung in black. I’ll take you down 

, and show it to you when my brother- 
in-law isn’t there, if your mother wont 
mind.” 

A look of eager curiosity lighted 
her eyes. “I am sure she wouldn't. 
She’d like to go too, if you'll let her.” 

“By all means, if she'd like to come.” 


“THE next day, at the appointed time, 

Slattery joined Mrs. Hallett and 
her daughter on deck and led the way 
to the transformed cabin. 

The walls were covered with black 
velvet which hung in somber folds 
from the ceiling to the floor. Upon it, 
embroidered in silver tinsel, were the 
letters F. C. in a monogram, in a cir- 
cle of silver laurel leaves. In the cen- 
ter of the room stood a square table, 
covered with a cloth of fine lace. On 
it stood the silver urn, securely 
clamped so that no matter how the ship 
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might pitch or roll, it could not move. 
In front of the urn was a silver bowl 
full of red roses, while all around the 
room were large vases filled with white 
ones. 

Mother and daughter stood together, 
hand in hand, near the door, taking 
in the strange appearance of the cabin. 
Mrs. Hallett advanced a few steps 
towards Slattery, who stood near the 
lace-covered table. “It’s perfectly beau- 
tiful.” She spoke in the low, subdued 
tone people unconsciously use in the 
presence of the dead. 

“Lovely,” whispered the child at her 
side. She drew a deep breath. “And 
doesn’t the perfume of the roses make 
the air heavy! Look at them, Mother. 
All lovely white, except that bunch of 
red beauties in the silver bowl.” 

Slattery turned to her. “The red 
roses were her favorite flowers. That’s 
why they are in that bowl. My brother- 
in-law ordered hundreds of them to be 
sent on board. They are kept in the 
cold-storage room. Every morning he 
throws the old ones away and selects 
beautiful new ones in their place.” He 
advanced to the table. “If you were 
to count, you’d find that there are 
twenty-five roses in-the bowl—one for 
each year of her life.” 

Mrs. Hallett bent forward over the 
silver bowl and inhaled the perfume 
of the roses. “That’s a_ beautiful 
thought,” she said. “They’re so much 
more beautiful than a great wreath. 
Have many people been down to see 
the room?” 

He shook his head. “No one. This 
place is sacred in my brother’s eyes. 
It was only prepared that he might 
keep vigil here. You notice that the 
only light is from the one incandescent 
which hangs over the urn. My brother- 
in-law arranged that too. It typifies 
that she was the light of his life, just 
as the black hangings which shut out 
the sun in the day suggests that her 
death has blotted out the light from 
his life.” 

“Beautiful,” murmured the woman. 
“Your brother-in-law must be a poet.” 

Slattery shook his heal. ‘“He’s just 
a business man.” 

“But he has the soul of a poet.” 
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Slattery shook his head again. “I 
don’t know anything about his soul. 
I only know about his brains. He’s 
one of the shrewdest, most brilliant 
business men in New York.” 

The woman sighed and her eyes took 
in the whole surroundings in a glance. 
“His sorrow has turned his brilliance 
to beauty.” 

“I’m afraid it has done more than 
that.” He paused. 

Mrs. Hallett darted a quick, inquir- 
ing glance at him. “What do you 
mean ?” 

His voice took on a confidential 
tone. “TI fear it has affected his sanity. 
The night she died, L went into his 
room just in time to prevent him do- 
ing”—he paused again and drew a deep 
breath—“something desperate.” 

She nodded _ understandingly 
glanced at the child by her side. 

Alice looked up quickly. “Do you 
mean he was going to kill himself?” 

Her mother put her arm around 
her. “You mustn’t ask questions like 
that, darling.” 

He turned to the child with kindly 
eyes. “I don’t mind her asking. That’s 
just what I mean, Miss Alice. You 
can’t understand yet what a strong man 
feels when he is in such trouble. My 
valet and I take turns in watching him, 
day and night, to prevent the possibil- 
ity of his doing it again. I’ve only been 
able to bring you down now, because 
he has gone to lie down. He sits in 
his room by himself all the night, for 
he is suffering terribly from insomnia. 
As soon as the night comes, he gets as 
wide awake as we are in the day, and 
his only chance of sleep is a couple of 
hours at this time. While he is resting, 
I can get a chance for a little fresh air 
on deck.” 

Mrs. Hallett held out her hand to 
him. “And we’re keeping you here 
when you might be out upstairs. That’s 
too bad.” 

Slattery took her hand in silence. 


and 


A® soon as their walk was over and 
Slattery had covered her with her 
rugs in her chair and gone below, Mrs. 
Hallett turned to her neighbor and gave 
her a vivid description of the chapelle 


ardente. Before the day was over, all 
the passengers knew the story of Ed- 
mund Cunningham and his dead wife 
and could describe the chapelle ardente 
almost-as well as if they had been privi- 
leged to see it. . 

Late that afternoon, when the deck 
was crowded, Slattery made his appear- 
ance with his brother-in-law. As they 
walked up and down the deck, every- 
one noticed Cunningham’s tense, drawn 
face, the nervous play of his hands and 
the incessant way he smoked, toying 
with one cigarette, ready to light it, 
while the other was still between his 
lips. 

Every morning Slattery walked the 
deck with Mrs. Hallett and her daugh- 
ter, and every afternoon he and Cun- 
ningham tramped for an hour, smoking 
in silence. 

When the ship’s run was posted on 
the last day of the voyage, and they saw 
how far they had yet to go, the passen- 
gers realized that, in spite of the fine 
weather, they would not be able to land 
that night, although they would be 
anchored in the harbor and the voyage 
would, therefore, be over. 

After dinner, all the saloon passen- 
gers gathered on deck eager to get the 
first glimpse of the lights of New York. 
As the men and women in evening 
dress strolled up and down in the warm 
summer night, one might have thought . 
one was in one of the great hotels of 
London or New York in the height of 
the season instead of on a ship which 
had traveled three thousand miles 
across the waste of wild Atlantic wa- 
ters. 

When the ship lay at anchor, the 
beautiful panorama of the harbor 
spread out before the gaze of the pas- 
sengers. 

“Tsn’t it glorious?” Slattery drew a 
deck-chair up to Mrs. Hallett’s. 

She turned to him with a smile. “Ex- 
quisite. One couldn’t want anything 
more lovely. It’s a pity, though, there 
isn’t any moon. That’s the one thing 
wanted to make it perfect.” 

“Yes, the moon at sea is even more 
beautiful than it is on land.” 

“T suppose you’re as glad as I am 
that the voyage is over.” 














Slattery breathed a sigh of relief. 


“Indeed I am, but I sha’n’t be really. 


happy until we’re on shore again.” 

Mrs. Hallett looked at him appre- 
hensively. “Why?” 

Slattery’s voice fell to a whisper. 
“He’s more depressed than ever. The 
thought of the meeting with her peo- 
ple has affected him profoundly. In 
the extravagance of his grief he has 
conceived the idea that they will hold 
him responsible for her death—that 
if he’d not taken her abroad, she might 
be alive still. It’s upset him terribly.” 

Mrs. Hallett looked at him with 
deeply sympathetic eyes. “Poor man! 
How terrible!” 

“Poor man, indeed! I was afraid 
they’d be at the dock to meet him, and 
we should have a scene there—so I 
have sent a wireless to ask them not 
to come. That hasn’t satisfied him as 
I thought it would. He said it was 
only postponing the trouble, and he 
didn’t think he could face it.” 

The look of alarm in Mrs. Hallett’s 
face translated itself to her voice. “You 
don’t think—” 

A pained expression overspread Slat- 
tery’s face. “That’s just what I do 
think. My man has him under obser- 
vation, and I sha’n’t let him out of my 
sight when I leave you. I only came 
to say good-by and to thank you for 
your kindness in letting your little 
girl walk with me, for I mayn’t have 
the opportunity in the hurry and bustle 
in the morning when we land. Break- 
fast is at seven, you know, and we shall 
be at the dock by eight.” 

Richard Slattery rose and shook 
hands with Mrs. Hallett. As he turned, 
the valet came up to him. “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but have you seen Mr. Cun- 
ningham ?” 

In the dim light, Mrs. Hallett noticed 
the look of apprehension start into 
Slattery’s face. “No. Why should you 
think I’d seen him?” 

“He wanted you, sir. He sent me 
to the dining-room to find you. When 
I went back to tell him you weren’t 
there, I couldn’t find him.” 

“Did you look in the chapel?” 

“Ves, sir. He wasn’t there either, 
and the urn was gone.” 


THE MAN IN MOURNING 
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Slattery turned sharply. “Gone!” 

“Yes, sir. I couldn’t see it anywhere. 
I looked again for Mr. Cunningham 
in his room, but I couldn’t find him— 
and so I thought I’d better come on 
deck and see if he was with you.” 

Mrs. Hallett rose and put her hand 
on Slattery’s arm. “You don’t think—” 

“T don’t know what to think,” he in- 
terrupted. He turned to the man. 
“You go down this side of the deck, 
Henderson ; I’ll go down the other. If 
you find him, whistle. If I find him, 
I’ll whistle. —-What’s that?” 


‘ AN overboard!” The cry came 
with startling suddenness through 
the silence of the night. 

The passengers on deck rushed to the 
sides. “Where?” cried some. “Can 
you see him?” shrieked others. 

The ship’s bell clanged. The boat- 
swain’s whistle shrilled. The seamen 
went running to the lifeboat. 

The passengers clustered round. 

“Back there, please,” ordered the 
officer in command, advancing on the 
startled men and women who moved 
reluctantly away. 

The seamen got into the boat and 
stood in their appointed places. Again 
the boatswain’s whistle shrilled. 

“Lower away,” cried the officer, and 
the boat descended from the deck. 

All the passengers rushed to that side 
to watch the boat go down the forty 
feet which separated her from the 
water. 

“Tsn’t it terrible, Mother,” cried 
Alice Hallett, gripping her mother’s 
hand. 


“Go down below, darling; you 
mustn’t be out here. This is no place 
for you.” 


The child clung to her mother. “I 
can’t go, Mother. I must stay with 
you.” She strained her eyes out into 
the darkness. In her excitement a note 
of almost personal anguish came into 
her voice. “I can’t see him at all.” 

From among the eager, watching 
crowd an intense voice cleaved the air 
with the sharpness of a knife. “Look, 
look! There he is!” 

A hundred voices rose in 
A woman’s bare 


“Where ?” 
an excited diapason. 
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white arm shot out over the bulwarks. 
A woman’s tense, white face peered 
over the side of the ship. “There, there 
—don’t you see him? There, where the 
ship’s light seems to strike the water 
near the stern.” She pointed to a shim- 
mering patch of light in which, for an 
instant, a dark object appeared. 

“There! There! Out there!” A 
score of arms shot out over the bul- 
warks in the same direction. 

“T see him, Mother. Look!” There 
was a note of joy in Alice Hallett’s 
voice. “No, I don’t.” She covered her 
face with her hands. “He’s sunk 
again. He'll drown.” 

, man stamped on the deck in his 
impatience. “Why doesn’t the boat go 
to him?” 

“Give the men a chance,” answered 
another at his side. “She hasn't 
reached the water yet. It isn’t more 
than a minute since the alarm was 
given.” 

“Slack out your right more.” The 
calm, unimpassioned voice of the officer 
directing the lowering of the boat con- 


trasted sharply with the tornado of 

excitement of the passengers. 
“Why doesn’t he come up?” 

Alice Hallett wrung her hands. 


Little 
“Why 
doesn’t he come up? He’ll drown be- 
fore our eyes.” 

Richard Slattery tore off his coat. 
“No, he wont—not if I can prevent 
it.” 

A dozen men-rushed at him and held 
him back. “Don’t be a fool. The boat 
may save him yet.’ 

Slattery tried to tear himself free. 
“Let me go, I say. He’s my brother- 
in-law. I’ve got to go.” 

The more he struggled, the more 
firmly did they hold him. “You've got 
to stay. It might mean two lives in- 
stead of one.” 

“Took, there!’ The woman’s white 
arm shot out again over the bulwarks. 
The strained voice had in it a note of 
exultation. “Look! He has risen 
again.” 

Alice Hallett clapped her hands. “I 
can see him, Mother. Look! Look!” 
Her voice changed. It rang out like 
a clarion of triumph. “There’s a mo- 
tor-boat.” 
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All eyes turned in the direction in 
which the child’s excited hand pointed. 


CLEAVING the water like a seabird 
that has swept on swiftly beating 
pinions down from the air to the sur- 
face of the sea, and leaving behind her 
two diverging lines of foam from her 
pointed bows, rushed a motor-boat. 

No one looked at her. graceful lines. 
No one regarded the precision with 
which she was handled. They were 
all too intent on the race of life and 
death which was being run under their 
very eyes. 

Alice Hallett clapped her hands still 
more excitedly than before. “He's 
saved, Mother; he’s saved!” 

Obedient to her helm, the motor- 
boat swung round sharply and almost 
stopped by the side of the motionless 
figure. A man leaned forward and 
grabbed Cunningham in his hands. In 
an instant, two ladies rose from their 
places and with their aid the drown- 
ing man was dragged on board. 

“Bravo! Hurrah!” The passengers 
on the steamer gave a lusty cheer. 

The next moment the lifeboat pulled 
away from the Campania’s side. 

Mrs. Hallett drew a deep sigh of re- 
lief. “Providential! What a miracle 
that motor-boat came .up just at the 
moment.” 

“The lifeboat would have got him 
in another minute,” said a passenger 
by her side. “It was got off splendidly. 
Why, it isn’t more than two minutes 
since the alarm was given.” 

Mrs. Hallett turned to the speaker. 
“Another minute, and that poor man 
might have sunk forever.” 

The men released Richard Slattery 
from their grasp. “You can go now. 
There is no need for you to go over- 
board. He is saved.” 

Slattery_wrung the hand of the man 
next to him. “Thank Heaven for 
that !” 

“The lifeboat’s got to the motor- 
boat.” Alice Hallett still quivered with 
excitement. She could not watch the 
drama being enacted under her eyes 
without describing it. ‘Look, they are 
taking Mr. Cunningham on her. Now 
they’re coming back.” 
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The oars dipped in the water, and 
the lifeboat returned to the ship. 

Quickly they made her fast to the 
tackle and hoisted her up. ; 

Four stewards were waiting with the 
Doctor on the lower deck. The men 
in the boat lifted the limp figure and 
passed it to the men waiting to re- 
ceive it. They carried Cunningham to 
his cabin. Slattery and the Doctor fol- 
lowed closely. They stripped off Cun- 
ningham’s wet clothes and put him into 
bed. 

The Doctor sat down by him and 
took his pulse. “Hot bottles, as quick 


as you can, and a jug of boiling water.” - 


Slattery bent down over the bed. 
“Well!” 
emotion. 

The Doctor looked up reassuringly. 
“Shock—that’s all. You needn’t wor- 
ry; he’ll be all right in the morning.” 

“Sure?” There was deep anxiety 
in his tone. 

The Doctor 
“Sure.” 

Slattery drew a deep breath and sat 
down. 

The stewards brought the hot-water 
bottles. The Doctor arranged them in 
the bed. Slattery handed him a flask. 
He poured some whisky into a glass, 
added some boiling water from the jug 
and made Cunningham drink it down. 

‘We'll leave him now to rest.” He 
rose and went out of the room. 

Slattery went to the door, looked out 
to make certain that no one was there, 
returned and whispered, “All right, 
Teddy ?” 

Cunningham openéd his eyes and a 
smile came into his face. ‘You bet. 
That whisky tasted good. Get out. 
I’m going to sleep.” 


looked up smiling. 


LATTERY went into the saloon 

where the passengers had gathered 
to talk over the exciting event which 
had just taken place. They clustered 
round him to hear how Cunningham 
was. 

He turned to them with a deeply 
furrowed brow. “He’s suffering from 
shock. The Doctor says he’ll be all 
right in the morning.” 

Mrs. Hallett held out her hand and 


His voice was hoarse with | 
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shook his warmly. “I’m so glad. It 
would have been terrible for you if 
anything had happened to him. But 
why do you look so sad? You ought 
to be glad he’s escaped so easily.” 

Slattery loosed her hand. 
thinking of the Captain.” 

“Why the Captain ?” 

“He can give my brother-in-law over 
to the authorities for this thing.” 

Her eyes opened wide. “Surely he 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind.” 

Slattery shook his head. “One never 
knows. I’m going to see him now.” 

The man who had first held Slattery 
back and prevented him jumping over- 
board, moved to his side. “T’ll go with 

ou.” 

“And so will I.” A dozen voices 
spoke at once. “There’s no need for 
the Captain to take any notice of the 
thing. It might have been an acci- 
dent.” 

When they returned from the Cap- 
tain’s room to the saloon their faces 
told the waiting passengers without the 
need of words that the Captain had 
agreed to regard the matter as an acci- 
dent and say nothing about it, for Cun- 
ningham had promised that he would 
not make another attempt at suicide. 

The next morning, when the break- 
fast bugle sounded at seven o’clock, 
Slattery made his appearance in the 
saloon. As soon as Mrs. Hallett ap- 
peared, he went over to her table. She 
looked up eagerly. ‘Well?” 

He nodded reassuringly. “He’s none 
the worse in health, but he’s much 
worse in spirits.” 

“Why vai 

His voice dropped low. “The urn. 
He jumped overboard with it. When 
he went down, of course he let it go. 
It’s at the bottom of the harbor. He’s 
in despair because it’s lost.” 

“Poor man!” 

He rose and held out his hand. 
“Good-by, and thank you a thousand 
times for your sympathy. And you, 
Miss Alicé.” He shook hands and went 
out of the saloon. 


AFIER lunch that day, Edmund 
Cunningham, in a suit of thin 


“T’m 


‘white flannel with white silk facings, 
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lay luxuriously on the sofa. He 
was in the drawing-room of the apart- 
ment of his friend James T. Deane, 
at Ninety-fifth Street and Central 
Park West, looking through the open 
window out on Central Park. He 
reached out and flicked the ash of his 
cigar into the open mouth of the silver 
lion ash-tray standing on the table by 
his side. He looked up at his compan- 
ions and smiled. “Well, we’ve brought 
it off to the Queen’s taste again this 
time.” 

Deane laughed. “I’m prepared to 
take an oath to that, Teddy.” 

“It was a mighty fine dive of Ted- 
dy’s, and-no mistake, I can tell you. 
Why, the deck he jumped from must 
have been forty feet above the water, 
and the way he went over while I was 
telling how scared I was he’d do some- 
thing desperate—simply superb.” 

Cunningham smiled. “You needn’t 
throw me any more bouquets, Dicky ; 
I’ve been in from higher before. Like 
all the people who think they know 
everything about it, you’ve missed the 
one really good point about that little 
dive. That was the time I remained 
under before I came up the first 
time.” 

Henderson looked up. “Gee, I should 
think it was. Why, it was nearly a 
minute. I had my stop-watch on you 
all the time.” 

Cunningham blew a cloud of smoke 
from his cigar. “I had to get away 
from the ship as far as possible, so 
that they shouldn’t be able to distin- 
guish anything when Jimmy cut the 
strap that fastened the urn to me.” 


LATTERY turned to the urn which 

stood on the lunch-table. “Isn’t it a 
daisy urn? Not a bad idea of mine, 
painting it black before Teddy jumped 
overboard with it, was it?” 

Deane nodded. “Bully! Why, even 
if the men in the lifeboat had been 
alongside they couldn’t have seen it. 


Did you have any trouble working the ” 
game, boys?” 

Slattery shook his head.. “Not a | 
little bit. There was a kid on board 4 
with her mother. I made up to the 7 
kiddy, and the mother was mine for 
the rest of the voyage. I took ’em | 
down and I showed ’em the mortuary 
chamber and gave them the game of 7 
talk we'd arranged about Teddy’s wife 7 
and the pathetic way she died. That ~ 
kiddie’s mother can talk some, and be- 


‘fore the day was over every soul on © 


board had heard the story. They just 7 
swallewed it like Blue Point oysters. I } 
tell you, boys, gulling people is the 7 
easiest thing on earth. Why, the way 
I fooled them when I took off my 7 
coat and said I was going to jump 
after Teddy was a perfect treat.” 

Cunningham sat up and turned to 
Deane. “It was a close shave, Jimmy, 
after all. When they began to push 
the steamer to make up the time we 
lost in thé storm I was afraid that, in- 
stead of arriving at night, as she gen- | 
erally does, we’d get in just in time so 7 
as to get up to the dock, and I should 4 
have had to go overboard in day- 
light.” 

Deane took a sip of wine from the 
glass at his side. “There’s no good 4 
troubling about might-have-beens, Ted- 3 
dy. All’s well that ends well, as Billy 7 
Shakespeare says.” 

Eva Deane laughed gayly. “And all 
has ended well. Uncle Sam’s Custom 
House officers’ll have to get up earlier 9 
if they want to catch you.” ‘ 

Katherine Henderson opened the — 
urn, and takin® out a handful of | 
the sparkling diamonds it contained, 7 
watched them with. fascinated eyes 4 
as she let them fall back into it in | 
a scintillating stream. “They’re the | 
daisiest stones I’ve seen in a long ~ 
while,” she laughed. “What are your | 
wife’s ashes worth, Teddy ?” 

“About two hundred thousand dol- | 
lars.” 
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New Costumes 
Seen on thee 
Stage and Screen 


SE ALDER in “Around the 
E; Map.” At the left she ap- 
pears in a costume of a gold- 


cloth pleated skirt and coat 
over tight-fitting trousers, with a tight- 
fitting white velvet basque embroidered 
in a solid gold bugle dragon. One un- 
usual feature is the long sleeve, ending 
in a flowing drapery. 

Below she is shown wearing a cloth 
gown veiled in draped yellow chiffon. 
The skirt of orchid-and-gold brocade is 
immensely wide and long, outlined in 
gold bugle banding. The top of the 
waist is flesh chiffon and has two large 
rhinestone ornaments. <A: crushed vel- 
vet girdle of sulphur color completes the 
gown. With it is worn a smoked pearl 
chiffon cloak embroidered in gold. 
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Photographs by Victor Georg, 
Chicago 





Photographs 
by White, 
New York 





OUISE DRESSER in “Abe and 
Mawruss.” At the left she 
wears a black velvet gown with 
sleeveless coat, the collar, cuffs and 
lower border of which are of sable. 
Above she appears wearing a gown 
of flesh-colored satin foundation 
with a shower of tulle, crystals and 
pearls. 




















LEANOR WOOD- 

RUFF, of the Vita- 
eraph films, in Maison 
Maurice costumes. 
Above, at the left, she is 
shown wearing a gown 
of gray silk net over 
gray satin trimming, 
with an angora vest of 
orange satin and an 
overbodice of ecru lace. 
Above, at the right, she 
is wearing a gray velvet 
opera coat trimmed with 
black fox fur. In the 
center she appears “en 
voiture’—in a coat of 
black seal, with beaver 
collar, cuffs and edgings. 








Photographs by 
Underwood & 
Underwood, 
New York 








Photograph 
by White 
New York 





BOVE is Jane Cowl in 

“Common Clay’—a photo- 
graph showing her distinctive 
way of wearing the head-band 
and furs. 

At the left is Virginia Fox 
Brooks, daughter of Joseph 
Brooks, the producer, in “The 
Great Lover.” The costume she 
wears is a gray broadcloth coat 
trimmed with silver fox, over a 
simple dress of gray crépe de 
chine with plaited skirt. The 
muff is of gray fox. The hat is 
of gray velvet, with gray ostrich 
feathers. In its front are silver 
and pink roses. The coat is fin- 
ished with a cut-steel buckle. 











Photograph 
copyrighted, 
Ws, by 
Aimé Dupont, 
New York 














Mrs. Fiske’s Niece 


and a New Star 


| NTIL this last sea- 
| U son, Emily Ste- 
a vens was known 
principally as Minnie 
Maddern Fiske’s niece 
—which, as Miss Ste- 
vens expressed it, was 
interesting but not 
flattering. artistically, 
as neither she nor 
Mrs. Fiske could 
help it. 

Miss Ste- 
vens is the 
daughter of 
Emily Mad- 
dern, Mrs. 
Fiske’s sister, 
and Robert 
E. Stevens, 
a theatri- 
cal man- & 
ager, and 
it was in 
Minnie 
Mad- 





Photograph by White, 
New York 


Emily Stevens in “The Unchastened Woman.” 


dern 

Fiske’s 

* “Becky 

YS Sharp” com- 

pany that she 

made her stage début, in 1900 

—as a maid. She was with her 

aunt for eight years, playing a 
wondrous variety of roles, and 
then going with such stars as Bertha 

Kalich, George Arliss, Holbrook Blinn 

and Robert Loraine. One of her best 

remembered parts is as Lily Wagner 
in “To-day.” 

But it was not until “The Unchastened 
Woman” opened in New York this sea- 
son that Miss Stevens’ talent was fully 
realized. Her brilliant portrayal of the 
role of Caroline Knolys gave her fame 

—and stardom—in a night. 

; “Now,” exults Miss Stevens, 
“Mrs. Fiske and I 
can be. aunt and 
niece in_ perfect 

comfort.” 

















A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
Chapters of ‘“‘Marrying Off 


the 


IR “TIMMY” MASSEREEN— 

hard - riding, hunt - worshiping, 

lovably pompous and childishly 
impecunious—is possessed of three of 
the most wonderful daughters Ireland 
has ever known—Eileen, Patricia and 
Sylvia, all of marriageable age. They 
are dowerless. 

And now a son and heir—with noth- 
ing to inherit but debts—has come. 

At this juncture, P. P. Carroll, the 
richest man of his age—a mere thirty- 
eight—in Wall Street, appears as if 
from heaven. With him is Paul Je- 
rome, his secretary. They have come to 
Ireland, the place which Carroll left 
as a boy immigrant for America, “to 
play.” 

Carroll, discovering Sir Timothy’s 
predicament, proposes that the Mas- 
sereens take in paying guests at Great 
Gurtens during the hunting season. 
He finances the undertaking. So he 
begins his work of marrying off the 
Massereens. 


ETURNING to Great Gurtens after 
a trip of several weeks, Carroll and 
Jerome find the guests gathered, called 
by Jerome by cable from New York. 

And perfectly established in the fam- 
ily circle is, Hendershot, Carroll's bit- 
terest enemy! 

Hendershot has not been idle. His 
first avenue of attack on Carroll is 
opened by a discussion between Mogue 
Sullivan, the Massereen groom, and a 
stable-boy. The boy accuses Carroll 
of being ashamed of his poor relatives 
of the countryside. 

Carroll proposes to Eileen, the eld- 
est Massereen girl, and is accepted. 
Only Patricia is backward with well 
wishes. 

It is with a drooping heart that 
Eileen tells young Beresford, the poor 
member of an old Irish family and her 
chum since childhood, of her engage- 
ment. Beresford is in Sir Timothy’s 
catalogue of ineligibles. 

Carroll buys an old, supposedly 
haunted estate, Ballycarnew, places 
Beresford in charge, and gives his 


Massereens’’ 


(Carroll's) distant cousin Peter a 
place as overseer. 

Hendershot, though engaged to Je- 
rome’s cousin, begins to lay siege to 
the heart of Patricia. 

On the hunting-field Hendershot, 
entrusted with a warning for Carroll, 
fails to deliver it. Carroll sustains a 
nasty fall in consequence. Patricia 
flings herself off her horse and kneels 
by Carroll. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be hurt! Oh, I 
can’t bear to have you hurt,” she cries. 


YET that day Patricia announces 
that Hendershot has asked her to 
marry him and she has said she will. 

Jerome, at this news, cables his 
cousin Edith, to whom Hendershot had 
been engaged, asking her if their en- 
gagement has been broken off. He 
gets a cablegram saying it has not; 
then, a little later, comes another mes- 
sage-to the contrary. 

As a result of this interchange of 
cablegrams, Sir Timothy asks Hender- 
shot to move to his own place, Curzon 
Court. 

Jerome confesses to Carroll his love 
for Sylvia. He has not asked her if 
she loves him. ‘ 


GOSSIP says the “Black Bachelor” 
is haunting Ballycarnew again. 
Almost fully recovered from his in- 
juries, Carroll sets off in the darkness 
with Mogue Sullivan to investigate. 

The “ghost” is captured with little 
difficulty. It is Hendershot. 

When Carroll threatens to turn him 
over to the authorities, Hendershot 
laughs. 

“You're not going to give me into 
custody,” he says, “—because the girl 
you love happens to love me, and 
you'll neither hurt nor embarrass her. 
.....l'm not talking of Miss Mas- 
sereen, you know,” went on Hender- 
shot; “I’m talking of Patricia, the girl 
you love, who loves me. Good night, 
Carroll.” 

He turned and walked off, unchal- 
lenged. 
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CHAPTER IX 





lr | HE next day was the meet to 
| ei which everyone who rode with 

the Massereen hounds was ex- 
pected to look forward with especial 
zest. 

There were several in the Massereen 
household who 
had prepared 
themselves 
badly with 

sleepless 
night. Jerome 
was restless be- 
causeof his un- 
certainty about 
his hopes with 
Sylvia. She 
was unhappy 
and_ sleepless 
for two rea- 
sons. Eileen 
was_ troubled 
over the situation between Hendershot 
and Patricia, and brooded upon it fruit- 
lessly the better half of the night. Pa- 
tricia lay till the dawn, quite still, her 
under lip bitten, her eyes open and 
lusterless. 

Carroll, too, slept only fitfully till 
day broke. He was in a mood in which 
he did not understand himself at all. 
When he began to think of Hender- 
shot, a hot rage of emotion over- 
whelmed him; his mind was a seething 
sea in which spun Eileen, Patricia, Hen- 
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dershot and himself, a sea he could not 
control. _When he thought either of 
Eileen or Patricia, he was at once car- 
ried to Hendershot, and the chaos be- 
gan ‘all over. He was unable to reason; 
he felt as if he must be going insane. 

He had breakfast in his room, and 
coffee and a drink of whisky steadied 

es es his nerves 

Bait al somewhat. 

8S hp 

a Just as he was 
dressing, the 
Doctor came in 
and forbade 
him to hunt. 
He might not 
even ride along 
the roads with 
the other old 
women, the 
Doctorsaid, for 
once astride, 
he would be 
more than hu- 
man if he could restrain himself from 
hunting. 

When Carroll got downstairs, every- 
one else was mounting, and he felt glad 
of that. No conversation with any- 
one would be possible now. At the last 
moment, Sylvia jumped from the gray 
mare he had given her. 

“You take her, Patsy,” she cried to 
Patricia, throwing the bridle to a stable- 
boy. “I'll stay with Mr. Carroll.” 

Carroll protested, and most sincere- 
ly. He had wanted to walk by him- 
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self, in the hope that the air might clear 
him of that strange, distasteful mood 
of bewilderment and unrest. He did 
not know himself in this new guise. 
Patricia also protested, but there was a 
calculating light in her eye as she looked 
at the gray mare. 

Sir Timothy ignored the discussion 
by trotting off in the direction of the 
meet. The rest of the party followed, 
with the exception of Patricia, Sylvia 
and Jerome. 

“Oh, Sylv, I do feel like a pig!” 
hesitated Patricia. “The mare’s such a 
jewel! You’re sure you don’t mind, old 
thing ?” 

“I’m not going, anyway,” Sylvia said. 

In a moment, Patricia had changed 
mounts, and she and Jerome were trot- 
ting after the others, Jerome with a be- 
wildered glance at Sylvia. When the 
stable-boy had led off Patricia’s dis- 
carded mare, Sylvia went up to Carroll. 
She spoke timidly and she almost had 
the effect of putting her hand on his 
arm 


“I’m afraid you don’t want me to 
stop with you,” she said, “and indeed, 
I didn’t give up the hunt entirely for 


that reason. I’ve two other good rea- 
sons for not wanting to be with the 
field to-day, and one is that I’m feeling 
a bit down.” 

Carroll understood that, from a Mas- 
sereen, this was a great confidence and 
also a declaration of real unhappiness. 

“I’m feeling a bit down myself, little 
sister,” he said. “We'll simply keep 
each other company and not talk unless 
we feel like it.” 

Sylvia smiled. Silence was always 
easy for her. Carroll went on: 

“T was thinking that I’d write letters 
for a while, and then walk out towards 
Ballycarnew. Mogue was saying to me 
that the fox they’re hunting is the Red 
Twister, and he will be likely to come 
back in this direction. There are two 
or three coverts between here and the 
farm where he might bring up.” 

Sylvia smiled assent. 

“If we get out in that general di- 
rection,” Carroll went on, “we could 
tell by the look of the field how things 
were breaking.” 

“T’ll have them put up a tidy lot of 
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sandwiches and a flask of sherry for 
each of us,” Sylvia said; “then we can 
nibble as we walk.” 

“Good!” agreed Carroll. 


HE no longer felt averse to the so- 

ciety of Sylvia. Her little appeal 
to his sympathy had reached him. 
It was something of a relief to think 
of being with some one else who was 
perturbed, and who wanted to keep 
away from the rest of the care-free 
world. Being with Sylvia would be as 
good as being alone. 

Instinctively they turned towards the 
stables—always a resource to everyone 
Irish-born, in times of trouble or in 
times of joy. To smooth a mane 
cropped like a tooth-brush, to pass the 
hand over a pair of shining withers, 
to listen to the clipping, restless beat of 
hoofs—all that is a relief to that class 
of the Irish people who like to keep 
their deeper emotions under perfect 
control. 

After they had gone the rounds of 
the hunters, they came back into the 
courtyard. They entered the kitchen 
wing, so that Sylvia might give some 
orders to Kathy Nolan, the cook. As 
they proceeded along the passage, they 
heard Mogue Sullivan’s voice. 

“T am, thanks be—’tis betther I am 
this morning. "Twas a dreadful night 
I had tossing this way and that on the 
pillow, and this morning I was so wake 
I could hardly get my ganzey on over 
my head, the pain in my arm was that 
bad. Sure I can’t lift it to my head 
like this.” 

Carroll and Sylvia smiled at each 
other, and then Carroll frowned. He 
had strictly forbidden Mogue to say 
anything about their adventure of the 
night before. 

“Tell us about it again,” said Kathy 
Nolan’s rich voice. “Sure, Micky Flynn 
here has just come in and hasn’t heard 
a word yet.” 

“They were saying at the lodge,” re- 
marked the voice which belonged to 
Micky Flynn, “that your arm was 
bloodied from wrist to chin, and you 
were so near dead that you hadn’t the 
strength to open your eyelids.” 

“’Twould have killed some men to 
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have gone through what I did,” Mogue 
said; “but how could I give in with all 
these big stables hanging on me, and 
one of the mares so frivolous she 
wouldn’t take her oats from any hand 
but my own? And if my arm isn’t 
bloodied itself, ’tis because it’s para- 
lyzed, and the blood drew in and 
froze.” 

“Can’t you tell them again how it 
all happened?” Kathy Nolan. said. 

Carroll moved forward with Sylvia 
to the door of the kitchen. Mogue was 
sitting beside the great fireplace, a glass 
in his hand, and an expression of great 
suffering on his face. About him were 
grouped a dozen of the house-servants 
and stablemen, enjoying an hour of 
leisure, at ease in the consciousness 
that the work for the day would be 
slight with nearly all the household in 
the field. 

“TI hear you’ve been having some ad- 
ventures, Mogue,” said Carroll, in an 
interested voice. 

Mogue rose, with stricken face. 

“No, don’t rise,” said Carroll, sym- 
pathetically. “Perhaps you are too 
weak to stand. Let’s hear all about 
m* 

Mogue heaved a long sigh. He knew 
he would have to tell the story sub- 
stantially as he had told it before, for 
inost of his previous hearers were pres- 
ent. 

“As a general rule, sorr,” he ex- 
plained to Carroll, “I’m not one of 
them to talk much of what happens to 
me. But the servants do be shut in, 
not hearing much from week to week, 
and if my throubles could provide a 
little divarsion—” 

“Of course,” Carroll said. 

“Well, sorr,” began Mogue, with a 
sigh, “’twas this way. I’d been listen- 
ing to some of their ratmshogues here 
in the kitchen till I had a reeling in the 
head, and along towards eleven o’clock 
I took the road, the way I could set- 
tle my senses. Well, I walked on, not 
taking much note of the road, and by 
and by I sat down on the first thing I 
came to and had a smoke. By and by 
I heard very far off the sound of horses’ 
feet, pelting like hailstones. 

““Begob!’ thinks I, ‘if I had horses 
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in a race and they going at that pace, 
I’d put the shirt off my back on 
them.’ 

“Well, by and all, I got up to go, 
and ah, maryah! What did I see but 
that I’d been sitting on the fairy rath by 
Coolmoyglass !” 

His fellow-servants uttered a con- 
certed moan of commiseration. When 
he heard it, Mogue, who, in fear of 
Carroll, had gone but haltingly, forgot 
him and warmed to his recital. 

“Ah, you may well groan, and so did 
I. I went lepping over the briars, that 
fair tore my pants off my legs. All 
my sins rose before me, and I’d have 
been glad to be anywhere else, even if 
it was in Chapel and Father Murphy 
faulting me from the altar. But sure, 
it was too late for a choice of miseries, 
and me so wake in the knees I wasn’t 
fit even for the frivolity of relighting 
my pipe, and with no heart in it for 
a smoke. I had a mouth on me, too, 
but if all the drink in the barony had 
been stretched in casks before me, 
reaching from here to Dublin, I 
wouldn’t have had the wish to touch 
it. Let no one,” added Mogue trucu- 
lently, “think I was drunk last night.” 

“Ah, the crather,”’ murmured wide- 
eyed Kathy Nolan. “Better for him 
if he had been.” 

“All this time,” went on Mogue, “the 
sound of them horses’ feet had been 
growing louder and louder, sometimes 
to the east of me and sometimes to the 
west. Believe it, or believe it not, at 
first I welcomed the sounds, thinking I 
could maybe get the driver to give me 
a lift out of that. Sure, if I’d known 
what was before me, back I’d have gone 
to the fairy rath.” 

His hearers again groaned in pleas- 
ant anticipatory unction. Mogue leaned 
forward and sank his voice to a whis- 

er: 

“By and by the sounds got louder, 
and they seemed to come from behind 
me. I faced about, and at fir-rst I could 
see nothing. It was all black, and I 
heard another sound I t’ought was 
t’under, but it was my own heart rising 
in me. Every hair on me stood up, and 
my breath was that loud you’d have 
sworn it was the big wind you were 
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hearing. Then I saw a quare kind of 
light come out in the darkness, as if 
Kathy, here, were making a pat’ wit’ 
a broom. If I’d said it was a silver 
light, you could have conthradicted me, 
and said it was a pale green; but you'd 
have said it was no mortal light, and 
if proof was needed, while I looked at 
it, a partridge started across it and 
dropped down, stiff and dead.” 

“Ah, glory be to Gawd!” cried Kathy 
Nolan, shivering with delicious horror. 

“T thought of all the friendly faces 
I’d maybe never see again,” said Mogue, 
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‘I’d take one good blow. And I sprang 
up and out, and I waved my stick, and 
I made one lacerating belt at the with- 
ers of the near horse. And then, the 
headless river l’aned down, and he 
swung his whip, and he give me the belt 
on my arm that you see, and I tumbled 
in the ditch and lay for dead. I can’t 
rightly say how I got home, but I trem- 
bled like an asp in my bed the night 
long.” 

“Death and ruination it manes,” 
wailed Kathy Nolan. “I doubt not 


some one will be killed at the hunting 


Carroll seized the “‘little rod,” which was a rake-handle, and getting on the bicycle, pumped off down the hilly 
legs. The poisoned field was over half a mile away by the road. Pete had said that the hounds were less than two miles 


with moistening eyes, “and I forgave 
all wrong done me; and then I grasped 
my stick and thought if I had to die, 
I’d die in a way I'd be proud to remem- 
ber afterwards. Then I observed the 
sounds had stopped, but I knew better 
than to take heart, for that quare light 
kept coming closer and closer. Then 
I heard a low, awful keening, wilder 
than anything on earth, and then some- 
thing began to glide over that light, 
coming closer and closer, wit’out a 
sound. At first I t’ought it was just 
a black, shapeless lump, big as a cot- 
tage, but when it came closer, I saw— 
I saw—’twas a black coach, drawn by 
four headless horses and driven by a 
headless driver.” 

“Ah, may the -saints preserve us!” 
moaned Kitty Nolan. “The Costa Bar- 
row! Oh, vuya, vuya!” 

“The ‘Costa Barrow it was,” said 
Mogue, “and I’d have done well to sink 
into the ditch where I stood. But hav- 
ing the stick in my hand, and feeling 
*twas meant for me to die, I t’ought 


to-day! Oh, Gawd help the Masther— 
and who'll break it to her poor lady- 
ship !” 

“Before you have Sir Timothy 
killed,” drawled Sylvia, rising, “you’d 
better remember that he’ll want his din- 
ner on time when he comes back this 
evening.” 


GHE and Carroll passed out of the 

kitchen, considerably cheered by 
Mogue’s inventions... After Carroll had 
written some letters, he rejoined Sylvia, 
and taking their sandwiches and sherry, 
they set out on what Sylvia called a 
hound’s jog. It was beautiful weather 
for Ireland, a day when the combina- 
tion of frost and sunshine worked in 
the blood like wine. The trees were for 
the most part stripped of green, but the 
yellow that was left to them reflected 
the gold of the sun. Almost untouched 
by the autumn, the furze bushes in the 
coverts they passed were a dark, rich 
green, with here and there a golden 
gleam of blossoms. Occasionally they 
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saw a gray pond glistening through the 
green. Nowhere was there a sign of 
the hunt. 

Sylvia talked more than was usual 
with her. She told Carroll various 
tales of the twisting fox which they 
were hunting that day and which had 
been twice lost the year before. She 
showed him the rock where the Ban- 
shee crouched when she keened for the 
death of any of the Massereens. She 


pointed out the fairy rath where Mogue 
was supposed to have sat and smoked 
the night before, and told him tales of 
people who had fallen asleep there and 
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road. His mind worked faster than his 
off. He could make it, he thought. 


were never the same after, 

and of Dancing Jimmy 

Canty, whom the fairies had 

carried off on his wedding 

day because of the beauty of his steps and 
of his face. And all the time Sylvia 
wanted to ask him if he didn’t think 
this world would be a more livable place 
if people didn’t ever fall in love, but 
were married for suitability, and lived 
happily for that reason. 

The afternoon was waning when they 
came to Ballycarnew. Carroll glanced 
casually at it; the place looked very 
peaceful. He spoke to Sylvia, and 
when he looked again the scene had 
changed, and he was_ unreasonably 
aware of a sudden excitement. Pete 
Carroll was wildly leaping across a 
meadow towards them, dragging along 
what even at that distance could be 
made out as a woman’s bicycle. He 
waved to them frantically and they 
turned towards him. 

“Take this bicycle, one of yez,” he 
panted, before they reached him, “and 
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ride like the divil to head off the 
hounds! There’s not a horse on the 
place barring the brood mare, and she 
sick. Masther Willie’s expecting a new 
lot but they wont be down till this even- 
ing, and I can’t ride a bicycle.” 

“What’s the matter?’ shouted Car- 
roll. 

“The fox is coming this way. I seen 
the hounds after him through the field- 
glasses. I'd never have found it out, 
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but Masther Willie's | poor setter went 
into the field.” 

“What's the matter? What are you 
talking about?” cried Carroll, and even 
as he spoke, Sylvia gasped with sudden 
understanding. 

“The field’s poisoned! If the hounds 
once reach it, there’s an end to the 
finest pack ever seen in the county. 
They’re not two miles off!” 

A poisoned field! Only an Irish-born 
person can realize the disgust and dread 
with which a poisoned field can inspire 
a party of hunters. Carroll’s mind 
worked at lightning speed. He knew 
now what Hendershot had been doing 
the night before in the guise of the 
Black Bachelor—poisoning the field 
that he might kill the Massereen pack, 
break up the hunting for the season 
and destroy Carroll’s reason for being 
in Ireland. 
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They had tea together in the drawing-room, brought them by the parlor-maid, who saw exactly what had happened and 


spread the news in servants’ hall long before Sylvia could tear herself away to tell her happiness to Lady Massereen. 


“Ah, me; I can’t ride a bicycle,” cried 
Sylvia. 

Carroll seized the bicycle. He had 
not been on one for nearly twenty years. 
He was six feet tall, and the wheel he 
was about to ride over an uncertain 


road was meant for a woman of per- 
haps five-feet-three. 

“Tis Nora’s bicycle, and you’ll do if 
the front tire holds,” said Pete Carroll. 
“Ride liké the divil, and get beyont the 
hedge, and yell a warning! Then bate 
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off the hounds as they come up. “Here’s 
a little rod I had afther the turkey; 
you'll need it.” 

Carroll seized the “little rod,” which 
was a rake-handle, and getting on the 
bicycle, pumped off down the hilly road. 
His mind worked faster than his legs. 
The poisoned field was over half a mile 
away by the road. Pete had said that 
the hounds were less than two miles 
off. He could make it, he thought. 
The Massereen hounds ran six miles an 
hour, and Carroll did some rapid math- 
ematics as he labored up and down 
hill, an absurd sight with his legs 
cramped, his body bowed, and an un- 
certain tire under him. He must make 
it; that was sure. 

He had forgotten, as he generally 
did, to assume that any measure of fail- 
ure might be his. When he had gone 
two-thirds of the distance, the front 
wheel wavered, and broke under him. 
Carroll threw the machine into the ditch 
and began to run. He could hear in the 
distance the music of the hounds and 
the pounding of the horses’ hoofs. 

He had only an eighth of a mile to 
run. Soon he was in the plowed land 
next the poisoned field. He leaped 
upon the high bank that edged it, and 
ran along the top, waving his arms and 
shouting, hoping that some of the riders 
would see or hear him. He could see 
the hounds slipping like a great, soft- 
going wave across the meadow adjoin- 
ing the poisoned field. On the edge of 
the field he saw the stiff body of Beres- 
ford’s setter. 

Again he shouted, waving his arms 
frantically, and this time Sir Timothy 
and the whip saw ‘him, and galloped 
up, Sir Timothy’s face crimson with 
rage because’ he thought Carroll was 
some stupid fellow who had headed 
the fox. Carroll sprang over the bank 
which separated the poisoned field from 
the one.in which the hounds were, and 
began now to shout to the hounds. 
They reached him, and he beat at them 
mercilessly with the stick. A few of 
them quailed and hesitated, but others, 
knowing him to be a stranger, swept 
by him, leaped over the bank, and were 
into the poisoned field. But by this 
time Sir Timothy and the whips had 
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recognized Carroll, and heard his 
frantic cry of “’Ware poison!” They 
leaped upon the bank on the very tails 
of the hounds, and began to ply their 
whips. 

Some of the hounds .they were able 
to beat back, but at least ten had begun 
on the poisoned meat. By now, the 
twins, Patricia and Eileen had leaped 
the bank. They, with their father, Car- 
roll and the whips, managed to beat the 
ten hounds into the ditch, where they 
lay gasping, presently beginning to moan 
and quiver. 

“Pick them up, some of -you; we'll 
carry them to Beresford’s, and see what 
we can do,” said Sir Timothy, in a 
heavy voice. “If I had hold of the ras- 
cal who did this, his life wouldn’t be 
worth a tinker’s curse.” 

The whips had the untouched hounds 
under control and began to lead them 
homeward. Sir Timothy stood looking 
down on his sick hounds with a grief he 
did not attempt to disguise. 

“We've lost the Twisting Fox for the 
third time,” he said, with a poor at- 
tempt at a smile, “and once more, Car- 
roll, you’ve put me under heavy obliga- 
tions.” 


CHAPTER X 


OST of the riders went their 
several ways. Sir Timothy 
and Carroll, Eileen and Patricia 

and the first whip went with the hounds 
to the kitchen of Ballycarnew, where, 
with the Beresford’s help, they began 
to minister to the sick creatures. The 
twins and Hendershot rode ahead to 
Great Gurtens, with the second whip, to 
make preparations for receiving the 
hounds as soon as they were fit to be 
moved, and to send back the motors for 
them. In all the confusion, Carroll had 
had time to give Hendershot one long, 
accusing stare, which he had answered 
with an unconscious glance. Sylvia 
took Eileen’s mount, and rode after the 
others towards Great Gurtens. 
Eileen’s horse had had some hard 
going, and as he soon went lame and 
dropped far behind the others, Sylvia 
dismounted and led him. Presently she 
heard the sound of hoofs behind her. 
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By now it was almost dark, ‘but when 
the horse came up with her she recog- 


nized first him and then his rider. 


“You, Mr. Jerome!” she cried. 
are a straggler, aren’t you?” 


“You 


The mist and chaos which had 
possessed Carroll’s brain all the 
day suddenly cleared. He saw 
with a shock that Hendershot 
had known his feelings better 
than he had known them him- 
self. It was not Eileen he 


loved, but Patricia. 
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Jerome dismounted heavily, and then 
said with elaborate sarcasm: 

“IT suppose, Miss Sylvia, you are - 
amazed that’so perfect a rider as myself 
should not be in at the brush?” 
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“Have you had bad luck?” she said, 
softly. “I’m so sorry.” 

Her gentle tone made him ashamed 
of himself. 

“I’m acting like a sulky child who re- 
sents a whipping,” he said with a short 
laugh. ‘The fact is, that at a check we 
had a couple of miles back, my horse 
bucked into the hounds and your father 
ordered me off the field.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t mind Daddy 
when he’s in the field,” protested Syl- 
via. “He'd send off his nearest and 
dearest, who is Eileen, if she played hob 
with the hounds.” 

“How kind you are about it,” said 
Jerome. ‘And in your heart, I suppose 
you despise me for not being able to 
ride well. Come now, don’t you?” 

“Oh, if you only knew!” said Syl- 
via. 

At her tone, Jerome thrilled. Did she 
mean if he only knew how much she 
liked him, riding or no riding? But 
no, that was a fatuous thought. 

“If I only knew what, Miss Sylvia?” 
he asked, in a tender tone. 


“If you only knew how afraid I am 
to hunt,” said Sylvia, in a tone that was 


almost a sob. “Oh, it is so good to 
confess it to some one.” 

Somehow, Jerome got her hand in 
his, and she went on: 

“The rest of the pack think I’m so 
sweet because I always let them have 
the best mounts, but it’s because I feel 
some measure of safety on a crock. 
I’ve always been afraid since I was six, 
when they first put me on a pony, but 
I've never dared tell. Even at that age 
I knew what it would be to grow up 
a Massereen that was a_ coward. 
They’d never overlook it ; I just couldn’t 
be one of them and be afraid. When 
we grew to be of hunting age, and I 
realized that we didn’t have horses 
enough for the five of us to get a day 
in the field very often, I was glad. I 
was sorry for my sisters, but thankful 
that I needn’t hunt.” 

Tears were running down Sylvia’s 
face, and she gripped Jerome’s hand 
closely. 

“It is so good to tell some one. I’m 
afraid even to get up on a bank, and 
a jump terrifies me beyond all words. 
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Often and often I’d not take them at 
all; I’d give myself away, if it wasn’t 
that the brute I’m riding is more sport- 
ing than I dare to be and insists on get- 
ting over and just takes me along with 
him. Whenever I can find an easy way, 
I do it, but I’ve got the Massereen repu- 
tation to preserve, and I don’t often risk 
it on account of the rest of the pack. 
I think nobody guesses what a coward 
I am.” 

“No one—not even I,” said Jerome; 
“and surely I’d have found it out if it 
had been the least bit noticeable. I'd 
see it above all others.” 

Sylvia did not ask him what he 
meant. 

“T’m not ashamed of being a coward; 
I am just ashamed:of being found out 
to be one,’ she went on. “But I’m 
so sick of all the pretense that some- 
times I wish I could break my neck and 
have done with it. I really get as des- 
perate as that! When Mr. Carroll got 
that gray mare for me, you all thought 
I was overcome with gratitude when I 
put my arms about her neck. I did it 
because I was afraid I’d weep with dis- 
appointment that I had to ride her. I 
knew she was spirited. I’m always sure 
the beast I’m on is going to discover 
how nervous I am and pitch me off in 
sheer disgust. Never, never, till now, ° 
have I been able to tell what I felt. I’ve 
never said so many words on end to 
anyone in my life. Don’t think I be- 
lieve you’re afraid, Mr. Jerome; I know 
you're not. You're simply a rotten 
rider, but ,you’re not afraid.” 

Jerome laughed with sheer happi- 
ness. 

“Do you know that I love you?” he 
said. 

Sylvia wept again. 

“T did feel sure yesterday that you 
couldn’t,” she said, “for things were so 
mixed up with Pat’s affair, and I’ve 
been so dreadfully unhappy.” 

Jerome gathered the reins of both 
horses in his left hand and swept Sylvia 
within the circle of his right arm. 

“T’m going to insist that my wife shall 
never hunt,” he said. 

“Oh, you are a comfort,” Sylvia said. 
“T’ll love to shift the responsibility to 
your shoulders. But I’m afraid I'd 
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have been ready to marry you even if 
you had expected me to live up to the 
rest of the Massereens. I hope Sir 
Timmy wont be difficult.” 

“Mr. Carroll’s going to speak to him, 
He says he can satisfy him.” 

“Then that’s quite all right,” Sylvia 
said. ‘Not that I care for money my- 
self, because I’ve never really under- 
stood what it means. We live as most 
people do here, and if I were married 
to you, I could live as you do and 
like it.” 

“Sylvia, you are just too adorable for 
any words,” Jerome said. “I don’t 
want a thing in this world.” 

“And I don’t want anything except 
for the hounds to get well and for poor 
Pat’s affair to come out decently.” 


EROME’S joy made him so optimistie 

that he was sure the hounds would 
get well, and sure that Patricia would 
be happy. He couldn’t even hate Hen- 
dershot very seriously. He would have 
liked to put in a row everyone whom he 
had ever disliked and forgive them with 
affectionate words. 

They walked on in glorified silence, 
and they had tea together in the draw- 
ing-room before the fire, brought them 
by the parlor-maid, who saw exactly 
what had happened and spread the news 
in servants’ hall long before Sylvia 
could tear herself away to tell her hap- 
piness to Lady Massereen. 

Shortly after she left Jerome, he 
heard the motors that were bringing 
back the hounds, and he went out into 
the courtyard. Two of the hounds had 
died, and the eight others were very ill 
and in need of constant attention. Sir 
Timothy had them carried to one of the 
drawing-rooms and laid on sofas and 
chairs in front of the fire. The two 
whips, who had fostering hands, Eileen 
and Patricia, were to care for them 
through the night. 

Jerome felt the gravity of the situa- 
tion when he saw the hounds being car- 
ried in, for he had been in Ireland long 
enough to know how precious every 
member of a pack is, and he understood 
that losing even two hounds was a 
grave misfortune. But his own happi- 
ness loomed larger than anything else. 


He circled through the guests and 
servants, who were crowding the room, 
and went up to Patricia. 

“T’ve got to tell some one,” he whis- 
pered. “Sylvia’s going to marry me.” 

“Not really?” cried Patricia, with a 
little cry. 

Sir Timothy turned angrily from his 
place in the center of a little group 
which stood about the suffering 
hounds. 

“Patricia, if you are going to squeak 
like a pea-hen, you’d better take your 
squeaking into a quarter of the house 
where it wont disturb the hounds. It’s 
quite enough to have infernal rascals 
trying to smash up the pack without 
having hysteria on top of it. To my 
way of thinking, there are too many in 
this room already.” 

Having thus proved that the world 
was made for his hounds and not his « 
hounds for the world, Sir Timothy 
turned his back on his household, -the 
members of which quietly melted away, 
until no one was left but himself and 
the appointed nurses. The others went 
to their rooms to dress for dinner. 


At dinner, the chief topic of conver- 


sation was, of course, the poisoned 
field. The assumption was that the 
damage had been done by men who 
were angry at Beresford for having 
taken the tenancy of a boycotted place 
and who were trying to injure him 
and his class. This assumption was 
strengthened by the fact that Beres- 
ford’s doors had been placarded two 
days before. Sir Timothy made his 
belief the text of a blue Tory harangue 
on the state of affairs in Ireland be- 
tween tenant and landlord, pointing out 
that the present land legislation was 
making the peasants and farmers en- 
tirely too independent, and that educat- 
ing the peasantry only destroyed their 
respect for their betters. 

Carroll listened with outward calm 
but with inward anger. He had suffi- 
cient sympathy with those from whom 
he had risen not to want to have them 
unjustly accused. It angered him to see 
Hendershot sitting at the table of the 
man whose mastership of the hounds he 
would have been willing to destroy, and 
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allowing honest men to be his scape- 


goat. 

“T think,” Carroll said, “that I have 
a clue to the perpetrator of this out- 
rage. I hope to give you his name 
within twenty-four hours.” 

A fusillade of questions bombarded 
him. He shook his head obstinately, 
assuring them that he could not tell 
them anything further. Then Sir Tim- 
othy, rather stiffly, led the talk to the 
achievements of his mare, and as usual 
all his listeners became eager for the 
first loophole into which they could in- 
sert the tales of the prowess of their 
own particular mounts. The men left 
the dining-room with the women, for 
they were all anxious to go and see how 
the sick hounds were faring. 

As they were trooping to the room 
where the hounds were, Carroll de- 
tained Hendershot. 

“A word with you,” he said. “I sup- 
pose you understood my warning?” 

Hendershot laughed negligently. 

“The hero will expose the villain, I 
take it? And Patricia?” 

“I have only your word for it that 
Miss Patricia cares anything about you, 
but evidently you don’t realize the enor- 
mity of what you’ve done. However 
deep her feelings for you may go, she 
would never marry you after to-day’s 
work.” 

“You are very sure,” sneered Hen- 
dershot. 

“T am rather patient and merciful to 
you,” Carroll flared. “I am giving you 
twenty-four hours in which to leave this 
house. At the end of that time, whether 
you are here or whether you are gone, 
I am going to give Sir Timothy the 
whole history of your transactions.” 

“Did you really suppose,” Hender- 
shot said, “that I was going to leave 
everything in your hands? This morn- 
ing I informed both Sir Timothy and 
Lady Massereen that I intended to go 
to my own diggings, Curzon Court, to- 
morrow.” 

“I'd go further,” advised Carroll. 
“I'd go to America. You don’t suppose, 
do you, that just because you’ve been 
staying in the house, Sir Timothy will 
keep this thing dark? I’m afraid you 
don’t know the Irish. You’d be boy- 
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cotted by every class in the country if 
you tried to stay here.” ‘ 

“And supposing,” sneered Hender- 
shot, “—supposing every one of your 
insinuations were true, do you think Sir 
Timothy would wish to make things un- 
comfortable for his daughter’s hus- 
band?” : 

“You'll never be her husband,” said 
Carroll, the veins swelling in his fore- 
head. 

“So good of you to interest yourself 
in my affairs. You seem to forget that 
Patricia loves me. What ails you is 
that you want her yourself,” Hender- 
shot said, passing on to join the 
others. 

Pes dropped back to Carroll’s 
side. 

“Let me keep you from the hounds 
a moment?” he asked. “I want to tell 
you that Sylvia has said ‘Yes.’ ” 

“Good for you,” said Carroll, with 
such affectionate heartiness that Jer- 
ome’s eyes clouded. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I must 
break my word to Sir Timothy.” 

He told Carroll how matters stood 
between Sir Timothy and Hendershot, 
and was surprised to see Carroll’s face 
lighten. 

“T wish I’d known this five minutes 
ago,” Carroll said. “Sir Timothy was 
right in thinking I’d have blamed myself 
for not having the fellow kicked out in 
the beginning. But I’ve just been talk- 
ing to Hendershot, and I could have 
handled him better if I’d been able to 
tell him that I knew Sir Timothy had 
asked him to leave, and that the fam- 
ily already had refused to consider an 
engagement between him and Patricia. 
The fellow must have something else 
up his sleeve, Jerome; either that, or 
he’s crazy.” 

“Both, I shouldn’t wonder,” Jerome 
said. “You know one of his grand- 
parents on each side died in a sani- 
tarium for the insane.” 

Carroll informed Jerome that Hen- 
dershot had poisoned the field,» add- 
ing: 
“T’d tell Sir Timothy to-night except 
that, with these hounds still so sick, 
I wouldn’t answer for his temper. 
There’d be a scene, and before to-mor- 
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row everyone in the county would have 
the story and have it garbled at that. 
I'll say nothing till Hendershot’s 
gone.” 


E stood with pursed lips and frown- 
ing brow. It was a relief to him 
‘that Sir Timothy had opposed Patri- 
cia’s engagement, but Hendershot’s ef- 
frontery, in spite of the fact, puzzled 
Carroll. What could the man be count- 
ing on? Surely it couldn’t be Patricia’s 
defying her father? 

He and Jerome followed the others 
into the room where the eight sick 
hounds lay. Two more of them had 
died, and the others were still very ill. 
The whips and Patricia and Eileen were 
going from one to another with spoons 
of liquid and with’ hot applications. 
The American women were watching 
the two girls with faces which rather 
showed that for all their understand- 
ing of the Irish point of view concern- 
ing the importance of a pack, still they 
could not help a hint of inward amuse- 
ment at this treating of hounds as if 
they were human beings. Carroll's 
blood seethed as he saw Hendershot 
murmur some words of sympathy to 
Patricia. 

Presently all but the nurses and Sir 
Timothy went to the drawing-room, 
sending a messenger back now and 
again to find how the hounds were get- 
ting on. Jerome and Sylvia were per- 
fectly happy in a corner, oblivious to 
the wide, amused eyes of the twins, and 
to the sympathetic ignoring of every- 
one else. 

At eleven o’clock, Sir Timothy came 
out of the room for a few good-night 
speeches to his guests, and to deliver to 
them their bedroom candles. Carroll 
had always liked the ceremony of 
candle-lighting by the host. Many a 
time he had stood among the men, 
watching Sir Timothy light the candles 
and hand them one by one to the 
women, with some courteous wish to 
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each. He had liked looking at the 
women in their pretty dinner-gowns as 
they moved upstairs, often with smiling 
backward glances at the men below. 
And he had enjoyed feeling that he was 
an integral part of it all. 

But to-night the ceremony had no 
charm for him. When the men had all 
taken their candles, he went with Sir 
Timothy to the room in which the 
hounds lay. It was soft with firelight 
and candlelight. Their temporary beds 
on sofas and deep chairs had been 
pushed up close to the warmth, and 
their attendants were still working with 
them constantly, careless of time and 
of fatigue. As they entered, Eileen 
looked up with a smile for them both, 
and said brightly: 

“Oh, Daddy, dear, two of the six are 
quite out of danger, and we’ve the best 
of hopes for all of them except 
Anastasia. She’s the only one we're 
afraid of.” 

“And Anastasia’s the best hound I 
ever had, or ever shall have,” said Sir 
Timothy, pessimistically. “That'll be 
five dead. Three would have crippled 
the pack badly enough. It will be hard 
for us if we lose Anastasia.” 

Anastasia lay in Patricia’s lap. The 
rosy firelight played over the sick hound 
and touched the girl’s face softly. Her 
guinea-gold hair had never looked 
brighter. When she glanced up at her 
father, Carroll noted that her expres- 
sion was different. Its daring, its 
touch of malice, was gone; she looked 
as tender as ever Eileen had looked, and 
there was a poignancy about her face 
that Eileen’s had never worn. 

The mist and chaos which had pos- 
sessed Carroll’s brain all the day sud- 
denly cleared. He saw with a shock 
that was too deep for reflection or emo- 
tion of any sort, but which was simply 
overwhelming, that Hendershot had 
known his feelings better than he had 
known them himself. ‘ It was not Eileen 
he loved, but Patricia. 


The‘ next installment of ‘‘Marrying Off the Massereens’’ will appear 
in the March GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale February 12th. 











“Nearly every woman, in fact, has in the background of her mind 
so set an expectation of the day when her husband. will no longer love 
her that, when suspicion is confirmed into fact, the sense of relief that 
attends the arrival of any expected event, no matter how much it is 
dreaded, is the paramount feeling.” 
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Love’s: Indian Summer 


By Emily Newell 


Author of ‘‘The Backslider’s Wife,’’ 


lr. OR about three years after 
i F | bridehood, a woman feels 
| =. |! rather “safe.” The courtship 
promises still.echo in her ears and heart. 
Then the doubt instilled by the fiction 
she has. read, by stories about her 
friends’ husbands, and by the front 
pages of newspapers, begins to ger- 
minate. 

By the time she is forty, it is a full- 
grown weed that throws its rank odors 
into her life at the slightest suspicion. 
Nearly every woman, in fact, has in the 
background of her mind so set an ex- 
pectation of the day when her husband 
will no longer love her that, when sus- 
picion is confirmed into fact, the sense 
of relief that attends the arrival of any 
expected event, no matter how much it 
is dreaded, is the paramount feeling. 

You- might have thought that I would 
have been spared both the suspicions 
and the fact. I am sure my children 
would think so. I believe even my most 
critical friends would expect me to be. 
For, without any boasting, I may safely 
say that I am as far from the picture 
of the outraged and neglected wife as 
could be imagined. 

Far from being faded, my color is 
better than it was at eighteen, and the 
white bloom on my jet-black hair 


Blair 


‘*Her Sense of Honor,’’ ‘‘Developing a Prospect,’’ 
‘“The Man with Love Enough for Two,’ 


etc. 


merely makes both it and my black eyes 
sparkle more vividly. Except for this 
whiteness, I might well be taken for 
my daughter’s sister, and even with it 
I am not old. Far from being a stupid 
housewife, absorbed in my duties, I am 
the president of the Civic League and 
the most popular after-dinner speaker 
in the town; yet I do not neglect my 
home, for it is the center about which 
moves my social set and is well ordered 
and charming. 

Instead of being “‘unsympathetic,” I 
am my children’s boon companion and 
the confidant of all the unmarried. 

These, I think, cover all the excuses 
usually given for the backsliding hus- 
band. Not that I am a model of ex- 
cellence. I have a perfectly automatic, 
self-starting temper. I am very fond 
of flattery and attention. I like amuse- 
ment and hate responsibility. 

Perhaps Joe and I are not any too 
congenial. I should have liked him to 
shine in public life. I was cut out for 
a politician’s wife, and I love change 
and excitement and new experiences. 

Joe is a quiet student. Though he 
practices medicine, his patients do not 
love him. He should have been a re- 
search worker, endowed by some phi- 
lanthropist. And yet this new affair 
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of his is not with a student. It is not 
with a quiet, restful soul. She is as 
flamboyant as ever I was, In fact, she 
reminds me a little of myself ten years 
ago. I fancy it was this resemblance 
that first struck Joe, for he is not given 
to noticing women. 

Although I was up North all summer, 
I know exactly how it happened. I 
wonder if Joe does. First, he noticed 
her because she reminded him of me, 
and, in natural sequence, of the love he 
once had for me. He fell to thinking 
of those days and the fact that I was 
not there. He doesn’t know just when 
he ceased to attribute 
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occasions, especially as Clint took the 
young people in our car and Joe drove 
with the Costellos—and Margery Cos- 
tello will insist on sitting in front with 
her husband. 

As I had not been planned for, I was 
poked in the Costellos’ back seat be- 
tween Joe and Miss Martin. I felt a 
funny something in the texture of the 
sociabilities the minute we three came 
together, but I did not know what it 
was until I saw Joe walking off with 
Miss Martin the minute we. left the 
bath-house. He played with her the 
entire hour, leaving me sitting on the 

beach until John Scruggs 





those sensations to mem- 
ory and recognized the 
fact that they were 
linked to the presence of 
that bright-haired, 
brown-eyed woman. But | of 
the day came when he 
arose. in the morning 
with a hope that he 
would see her; when 
with noon came a desire 
to speak to her; when 


“ALS 


each 
love’ 
else.” 


with 


not 
where man and wife dis- 
agree that are so difficult 
adjustment 

It is the cases by the hun- 
dred where they love 
other but are ‘in 


began to tease me about 
being jealous. 

At supper, too, I saw 
that Joe was placed next 
to her quite as a matter 
of course, and I was left 
by the Costello boy. 
Coming home, the 
Scruggs insisted that 
they take one of us, as 
they had an empty seat 
and we were crowded. I 


the cases 


some one 











evening found him walk- 
ing rapidly to her front 
door, and bedtime made him call him- 
self ‘‘a darn’ fool.” 


F course, I never saw all this. The 

first evidence given me of his state 
of mind was furnished at a picnic given 
the second day after I came home. The 
plans had been made before I arrived 
so unexpectedly, and I was merely an 
“included guest.”” It seemed that the 
stay-at-homes had been indulging in a 
series of swimming parties out at the 
Country Club. They went out at four 
o'clock, splashed about in the water 
for an hour and then enjoyed a supper 
on the screened-in porch, driving home 
after dark. There were the Rollins, 
the Costellos, the Scruggs, the Marri- 
sons, George Parker (whose wife was 
at Manitou), Mary Spriggs (whose 
husband was a traveling man), the 
young Rollins girl, the Costello boy, our 
Georgia and Clint, Miss Martin and 
Joe. Naturally, Miss Martin, who was 
spending the summer with the Costellos, 
and Joe were thrown together on these 


waited as long as I dared 
for Joe to volunteer, and 
then I went with them. 

Perhaps that would not have seemed 
to me conclusive, even though Joe was 
not crazier to be with me after my 
absence of three months, if I had not 
waited for Joe a solid hour after the 
Scruggs got home. 

I was smiling when he came in, hop- 
ing against hope that he would kiss me. 
And he didn’t, but went about his un- 
dressing with a half-hidden joy, quietly 
and as if his thoughts were tar away. 
I couldn’t stand it. 

“Joe,” I said, standing exactly in 
front of him so that he couldn’t get 
away, “—Joe, do you realize that I 
have only been home three days?” 

He looked surprised. “Why—no— 
yes.” He wasn’t in the least embar- 
rassed. 

I caught the lapels of his coat. “Joe, 
I—I want to talk to you.” 

“Fire ahead.” 

“T—it is so hard, with you looking 
that way. Couldn’t you—encourage me 
a little?’ I pleaded. 
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“Sure. 


breath of an iceberg. 


“T’m—Joe, I’m jealous,” I said, hang- 
ing my head so that he could not see my 
“Tm jealous of that Martin 

I—I believe you like her as 


face. 
woman. 
you once did me.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 
viction in his tone 
to me, but I saw that his 
hand was trembling, and 
his collar-button fell 
upon the floor un- 
heeded. 


OU may not think 
that “sufficient evi- 
dence on which to base 
the conclusion that Joe 
was in love with another 
woman. Nor would it 


Go ahead,” he said in that 
same impersonal way that seemed the 


The utter lack of con- 
made me look 
quickly up. He had turned his back 


speeches. 
times. 


pushed me in. 
‘the ability and vigor that I had. 
ganized committees. 
Once I. was encored three 
Why, it was as good as being 
young again and a belle. 
the fight. That was how I became pres- 
ident of the Civic League. 
one thing led to another. 

full and very happy, but not with Joe 
or love—at least, I was never conscious 





“T suppose it is very 
wicked to write like this. 
But it seems to me it ts 
time some women told 
the truth. Weare sup- 
posed to go through life 
as mere plastic creatures 
with no heart-history of 


I took hold with all 
I or- 
I even made 


And I won 


From that, 
My life was 


of them, except as the 
background on which the 
pattern was run. 

Then there had come 
a breakdown, and Joe 
had insisted that I go 
away for a long rest. 
Georgia was old enough 
to manage the house, he 
said, and he would get 
along somehow. The 
Civic League and the 


have been, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but 
| was pecu’arly alive 
just then to symptoms of 
that kind. 

It had been twenty 
years since Joe had 
wooed me. It had been 
ten, at the very least, 
since he had made love 
to me. First, there had 


only 


passion.” 





our own, played upon| {7 
by jealousy and 
neglect, while all the time 
we too, the good ones as 
well as the bad, are just 
human beings, suscep- 
tible alike to pride and 


rest would have to go. 
went. We chose a 
quiet place on the Lakes. 
At first I was very mis- 
erable, so miserable that 
I had to havea doctor. 
He was such a different 
doctor from’ Joe. He 
never took anything for 
granted. He wanted to 
know every little symp- 
tom, and he seemed to 








been struggles toward a 
livelihood, leaving us 
both too tired for caresses. Then there 
had been the demands made on us by 
Clint and Georgia. He had been busy. 
So had I. And when we found our- 
selves with grown-up children, with 
cnough money to enjoy some of the 
pleasures of life, he was deeply im- 
mersed in his books and I turned fever- 
ishly to enjoy the society I had always 
yearned for. Somehow, I never asso- 
ciated Joe with that. It came to me 
through my children, whose social pleas- 
ures I shared, and then through my 
club work. 

I can remember as vividly as if it had 
been a love-affair, the joy I felt when 
my ability was recognized by the club- 
women. They were in the midst of a 
school fight. The leader took sick at 
the last moment. In their despair, they 


think that feelings and 
worries and hopes and antagonisms were 
all symptoms. He was a tall, thin man, 
handsome enough, as men go; but it 
was not his looks that interested me. 
It was his listening manner. He would 
linger for an hour to hear about the 
Civic Club. And it was not politeness. 
I didn’t bore him. That was my great 
discovery. I did not bore him! And 
not until I realized that, did I under- 
stand how I must have bored Joe. 
It was a long time afterwards before’ 
I realized that it was quite as remark- 
able that he did not bore me. Though 
I was better, he kept coming in to see 
me, and even after I was up, he man- 
aged to see and speak to me whole 
evenings at the hotel. It came. about 
so very gradually that I never knew 
when the line was crossed. 
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I found myself looking forward to 
those talks together as the bright spot 
in the day. Then I found myself think- 
ing about them in advance and dream- 
ing about them afterwards. And the 
time came when my pleasure showed 
in my cheeks and my hope beat in my 
heart. 

Then I was scared. For I am no 
coward, and I always think straight, no 
matter what the cost. I knew that I 
enjoyed Dr. Baker’s companionship 
more than Mrs. Joe Bascom had any 
right to do. I recognized the emotions 
he roused as those dedicated to Joe’s 
service. I had always thought such 
women should be ashamed. But I 
wasn’t. How could I be? I hadn't 
willed it. ‘I had not planned it. No 
more had he. But in his presence I had 
become once more a personality, inspir- 
ing admiration and interest. 

And there was a joy in knowing once 
again that romantic heartbeat. 

I suppose it is very wicked to write 
like this. But it seems to me it is time 
that some women told the truth. We 
are supposed to go through life as mere 
plastic creatures, with no heart-history 
of our own, played upon only by jeal- 
ousy and neglect, while all the time we 
too, the good ones as well as the bad, 
are just human beings, susceptible alike 
to pride and passion. 

But I was a good woman. And feel- 
ing these things did not mean to me an 
open gateway to disloyalty to Joe. That 
was why I came home unexpectedly. I 
saw what was coming, and [ fled from 
it, fled from it to Joe as to protection— 
and found Miss Martin. That was why 
I so well understood ther and Joe’s 
shaking hands. 

That night I lay awake and thought. 
Because I could tell exactly how I felt 
toward Joe, in spite of Dr. Baker, I 
could tell all that Joe felt about me. I 
longed to hate him. That would have 
made it all so easy. It’s not the cases 
where man and wife disagree that are 
so difficult of adjustment, although the 
drama would have you think so. It is 
the cases by the hundred where they 
love each other but are “in love” with 
some one else. So fond and sorry for 
Joe did I feel that I reached out and 


patted his hand for consolation, which 
showed how far away from romance 
a caress can be. 


| HAD not solved the problem when 

Dr. Baker came next day. I had not 
expected him. I had not even left a 
note for him. But there was his card 
on the tray that the maid held out to 
me. My hand shook, then. 

I am not a coward. I went down at 
once and held out my hand to him as 
to the veriest friend. ‘Well, Doctor, 
what brings you here?” I asked in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 

“You!” he answered, and his voice 
was anything but matter-of-fact. 

I turned instinctively to the door, and 
in that motion found reinforcement. It 
swept over me, at once, that for the first 
time I had something to conceal. He 
saw my look and flushed. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said in a 
husky tone. “I should not have said 
that. But you must have known? I 
didn’t until you had gone. And I—l 
thought it but fair to both of us to ask 
you if you—you—” 

“Yes?” I asked in 
“Yes?” 

He flung out his hands in despera- 
tion. I was fighting him, but my heart 
ached for him, for he was an honest 
man, a big man. I well knew that. 

“You will not misunderstand,” he 
pleaded. “I want to do nothing to—to 
hurt anyone. But I felt that maybe 
you—you cared, too. It only seemed 
fair for us to talk it over sanely. There 
might be some way—there must be some 
way. People shouldn’t suffer more 
than they need.” 

He had given me time, and so I 
answered him very steadily, though 
there were tears in my eyes: “I ran 
away. Isn’t that answer enough?” 

“Ts it?” he retorted. “That’s what I 
must know. Is it?” 

The whole world seemed toppling— 
that I, a sane, respectable, middle-aged 
married woman should be bandying 
words like these. Time seemed to me 
all that I could ask for—time in which 
to think. “Come to-night to dinner,” | 
said. “Perhaps by that time I can 
answer.” 


a level voice. 








“To dinner?” he repeated: “I don’t 
know—” 

‘“‘We’re modern people,” I replied to 
his thought. ‘Joe is a generous man. 
Come. It is but fair that you should 


see what you ask.” 


HAD wanted time, but little time did 
I get—not enough to still the tumult 
that raged in my heart, a tumult I 
should never have expected that old 
organ capable of raising. Nor was it 


time enough to quell the rising 
glow of joy at seeing him again 
so soon. 


I wanted to think it all out. Did I 
want to settle it? Did I want to? Had 
I merely postponed the parting? Or 
was I really queerer and stranger than 
I dreamed myself? Would I even be 
capable of divorce and remarriage? I 
even pinched myself. “It can’t be true. 
It can’t be,” I said. “Such things 
don’t happen to nice women like me.” 
3ut the beating of my heart gave my 
words the lie. 

There was a dinner to plan—not easy 
in our little town, with but one maid 
to a house. There was Joe to ’phone, 
to see that he would be home in time 
to dress. There were the children to 
plan for. And there were a thousand 
interruptions—from a boy with the 
meat bill, to two women friends calling 
to welcome me home. 

At last I threw myself down for just 
a moment’s rest, and the telephone 
called me. “The Costellos have gone 
out to the Country Club,” called 
Georgia, “and I’ve asked Miss Martin 
to come over and dine with us. Knew 
we were having a company dinner.” 

I went back to my bed, and before 
[ had ceased my rather pathetic grin, 
the bell called again: “I'll not be home 
for dinner, Mumsie; going to golf.” 

It was then that I got my inspiration. 
But it was some time before I could 
figure out how to get rid of Georgia. 
She solved the puzzle herself. 

“Do you think it would be dreadful, 
after inviting Miss Martin, if I went 
with Clint? He wants me, and—” 

“Run along,” I answered. “I'll take 
care of Miss Martin.” 


Then it was time to dress. Idid it 





LOVE’S INDIAN SUMMER 


carefully, and I lingered long about the 
wrinkles... I had to. The thought 
crossed my mind, warningly: “How 
would it do for a stranger to see them 
all in undress?” And in that word 
stranger I measured Dr. Baker’s dis- 
tance from Joe. But I put the thought 
away again and chose the pink organdie 
with its flowing sleeves that brought out 
the long curve above my wrist and 
covered the elbow, and the V neck that 
softened the double chin. 

I waved my hair carefully and pinned 
it all in place, thinking -a bit guiltily of 
the way it was thrown up in the morn- 
ings. I surveyed myself in the mirror. 
Yes, finished, complete, I was pretty 
and attractive. Joe never noticed. It 
seemed exhilarating to have some one 
to dress for. Then the thought of the 
undress times flitted across my mind 
again. There were times it was com- 
fortable not to be noticed. Comfortable 
—exhilarating: that was the contrast 
that fastened itself in my mind as I 
went downstairs to wait for Joe. Com- 
fortable Joe, exhilarating Dr. Baker! 


HE» came before Joe Was ready, and it 

was a very uncomfortable half- 
hour we spent together, afraid to speak 
of what was in our minds, too tense to 
think of other things. At last, some- 
how, I got them at the table. Dr. Baker 
was rather puzzled, I could see, by Miss 
Martin’s presence. It was funny to me 
to see reflected in Joe’s face and manner 
exactly what I was experiencing in my 
own heart and mind. Exhilarating, she 
certainly was. I never saw Joe speak 
so well or perform so graciously as host. 
Uncomfortable, too, she made him. I 
could see it, each time the conversation 
lagged. And in spite of the exhilarating 
effect of guests on hosts, it lagged too 
often for my peace of mind. So many 
times had I whipped myself up that 
when I had walked in to the living- 
room by Miss Martin’s side, I felt like 
a lagging race-horse. Looking up sud- 
denly, I saw us pass the mirror. It was 
as if she were a radiant jewel and I a 
mere shadow. Raging inside, I dropped 
her arm and went over toward Dr. 
Baker. Naturally, she sat down near 
the door, and Joe beside her. 

















“Tt seems to me,” Dr. Baker whis- 
pered, “that the way has been made 
quite clear. Isn’t there—” 

I followed his glance. The girl—I 
called her that, but she was over thirty 
—was talking vivaciously, and Joe 
seemed to be drinking it in. I felt no 
jealousy, only a wonder that he could 
be so stimulated—Joe, whom I had 
thought so slow! For myself, every 
ragged nerve seemed on edge. I looked 
at Dr. Baker keenly, trying to frame 
clearly and 
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At the door, he clasped my hand in 
his until it hurt, and there was a 
hurt about my throat at the thought 
that he was hurt too. “I think some day 
it will come right for us yet,” he whis- 
pered. “I’m going to hope.” I knew 
he was thinking of Joe and Miss Mar- 
tin. I shook my head. 


N my own room again there was an- 
other hurt for myself. For I did not 
deceive myself. Joe's love was a 
bu rne d-out 





‘ concisely what 
I intended to 
say. And there 
were no words 
there. Yet 
my heart was 
tripping it; my 
cheeks were 
flushed, and I 


was glad— 


and attractive. Joe 


dress for. 


be noticed. 





“Yes, finished, complete, I was pretty 
seemed exhilarating to have some one to 
There were times it was comfortable not to 


Comfortable—e.xhilarating: 
that was the contrast that fastened itself in 


fire. I had 
nothing to 
hope for from 
him, and I had 


never noticed. It 


Then the thought of the un- regres ote 
dress times flitted across my mind again. ace, the enc 
fl y g of -which I 


could not see. 
Would his af- 
fair end in 
heartache and 
reaction 
to me? Or 








glad that he | my mind... ... . Comfortable Joe, ex- 
nies peace hilarating Dr. Baker.” 

is eyes 
held mine. I 


tried to get them away and couldn’t. 
“You see how it 4s,” he insisted. “You 
see how it is.” 

“But I can’t see for myself,” I whis- 
pered back to him. “I just can’t 
think.” 

“You can’t think?” he asked. “You, 
you wonderful woman, you!—with the 
clearest head and the keenest mind and 
the dearest soul I’ve ever seen’ in 
womankind.” 

Those words, did he but know it, put 
an end to what hopes he may have had. 
For in them I saw myself as I appeared 
to him; I saw myself and found me 
wanting. Youth might not have under- 
stood—or understanding, might have 
dared. But I both knew and doubted. 
What he believed me I was not, neither 
keen mind nor clear head. He had but 
seen me on parade, and marriage is not 
for parade. It is double harness, day 
upon day. 

“IT can’t,” I said. finally. “You 
mustn’t question me. You mustn't. 
But I can’t. I thought I could, but 
you've misunderstood. I can’t.” And 
to myself I added what I really meant: 
“T can’t keep it up.” 





would it go on 
and on until I was utterly bereft? I 
asked myself these questions as I 
waited while he went home with Miss 
Martin. 

The front door closed after him. I 
could hear him floundering about. At 
last he entered. There was a long 
sigh. “Gee, I’m tired,” he muttered. 
“Your Dr. Baker is a fine fellow, all 
right,” he went on slowly, “but a bit 
too brilliant for a quiet chap like me. 
Like Miss Martin—she’s splendid, but 
it’s—it’s wearing.” 

I turned around. “I—I thought—” 

He looked me straight in the eye. “I 
know what you thought. You told me. 
And—I did like her—she’s splendid— 
it’s made me feel ten years younger this 
summer just being with her, but”—he 
heaved a great sigh—“I’m not young— 
not at all. I realized that to-night, 
while those two young things scintil- 


lated. I—I couldn’t keep up.” The 
knowledge evidently hurt him. “It’s 
exhilarating, all right, but—but—” 


To my surprise he suddenly put his 
arms about me, as if reaching for some- 
thing he needed. “Old Girl, you don’t 
know how comfortable you are.” 
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HE was the man of many topics, was Clarence, always ready to talk about 
anything; foppish he was, and of vacuous expression—but he kept all the 


Read about Clarence; you'll enjoy him. 





other men away from Sally. 
--~> |IERHAPS the best way to in- 
Pp troduce Clarence is to give 
one of his monologues, for it 

was by them that he was best known. 

Any subject suited Clarence. He 
was as amusingly and inanely original 
on one topic as another, and there was 
none that he would not tackle fear- 
lessly. We used to get him off in a 
corner of the smoking-room‘of the club 
and feed him topics, just to hear him 
talk. He knew it all always, and what 
made it so excruciatingly funny was 
that his humor was unconscious. At 
least we thought so at the time. He 
had a drawl that was laugh-provoking ; 
he dressed foppishly; his expression 
was vacuous, and he was always very 
serious in all that he said. We might 
laugh our heads off during one of his 
dissertations, but he would merely look 
from one to another of us in a rather 
bewildered way and dribble along with 
his remarks. He said many really 
clever things, but they were so mixed 
up with twaddle that you could not pos- 
sibly credit him with a purposeful wit- 
ticism, and the twaddle was so solemnly 
uttered that it was. funnier than any 
real wit. 

There was his discussion of clothes, 
for instance. It was always easy to 
get him started on clothes, for he was 
the kind of a fellow who just naturally 
gave much time and attention to his 














wardrobe. Tommy Bradbury got him 
started on this occasion with some re- 
mark about changing fashions. 

“Ye-ah,” drawled Clarence, “I know 
all about clothes. I’ve worn ’em ever 
since they had to be pinned on, which 
is some time ago for a man _ but 
wouldn’t be even yesterday for a 
woman. You wear clothes for the 
noise they make—that is, if you’re a 
man. Women wear ’em for what they 
cost. Women like to be seen in ’em, but 
men like to be heard in ’em—men like 
me, I mean: some men just wear ’em 
for covering, but they don’t really count, 
except to provide the money for ’em. 

“T’m never so happy as when I’m 
scaring a horse or making an automo- 
bile snort. Sally Stringer says my 
clothes are better than a horn for keep- 
ing the road clear. But you got to have 
leisure to dress right. It takes time 
and thought and nerve, and then you 
may get in wrong. 

“Now I study what’s going to be the 
fashion, and then I go it one better,— 
or maybe two or three,—and just as 
soon as I’m all fixed, it usually backs 
up and goes the other way. Sally says 
that’s because it sees me first. Sally’s 
a right clever girl, but sometimes I 
think some of the things she says go 
right over me, and she thinks so too. 
She says they have to go over because 
they can’t bore through. ’ 
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“ JT DON’T want any more of busi- 
ness,’ says Clarence compla- 
cently. “I know all about it, and I 
don’t like it. All you got to do in 
business is to sell a thing for more 
than you paid for it; but maybe it 
isn’t worth what you paid for it 
when you get it. Then what?” 











“Anyhow, it’s mighty discouraging, 
after you're fixed out with six-inch 
cuffs on your trousers that show your 
purple socks halfway to the knee, to 
find that fashion has shifted to some- 
thing with a flare at the bottom that 
hides even your shoes—or when you’re 
togged out in two-inch checks to find 
everybody else wearing stripes. 

“Sally says it’s the same with some 
women—they kill fashions by misusing 
them. 
take up a broad check that’s just com- 
ing in and make it back up and go out 
so quick that merchants will be left 
with bales of it on their shelves. But 
she says I could easy fix that in my 
own case by simply coppering my sar- 
torial bets. Sally handles big words 
well, but I think she picks up an occa- 
sional word outside the boudoir. Any- 
how, she says if I’d just make a bluff 
at checks and then jump to stripes, I’d 
whipsaw fashion every time. 

“She likes to see me all dressed up, 
though. Ye-ah, she certainly does. 
‘The more clothes you wear,’ she says, 
‘thé better you look. They cover you 
up, and I guess you’ve got everything 
you need now but a veil.’ Some com- 
pliment, eh? It isn’t everybody could 
get that from Sally.” 

That was Clarence the complacent, 
as we knew him. And that was also 
Sally the mirthful, as we knew her; 
and I thought I knew her pretty well. 


LARENCE had money —an_in- 

heritance that gave him a comfort- 
able income; so he never had been tried 
out in the business world, which we 
naturally regarded as a very fortunate 
thing for him. 

Sally had both wit and humor, not 
to mention beauty, and she excelled us 


A fat woman, she says, can. 
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all in the matter of ridiculing Clarence. 
It was a treat to hear her comments 
upon and replies to his complacent re- 
marks, but he seemed wholly uncon- 
scious of their real import. It wasn’t 
even necessary to be present at their 
interviews in order to get them, for 
Clarence himself repeated them to us. 
He was forever quoting Sally,—quot- 
ing her with pride,—and yet whatever 
he quoted had a sting to it. 

But he was careful of his money— 
very careful. I don’t mean that he 
was miserly, but he seemed to realize 
his own limitations, in spite of his com- 
placent talk, and we were quite unable 
to get him to part with any of his cash 
for any of the property that some of 
us at least would have been glad to 
unload on him. We were exceedingly 
joyful when we first learned that he 
had money, for we thought it was 
going to be a very simple matter to pass 
a few of our unfortunate investments 
over to him. 

Tommy Bradbury was _ especially 
hopeful. Tommy had been stung in a 
land deal some time before, and he was 
then in possession of a few acres of 
marsh land that no one would take as 
a gift. He thought Providence had de- 
livered Clarence into his hands for the 
sole purpose of enabling him to get rid 
of that land, but he was mistaken. So 
was Ted Doolittle when he decided 
that Clarence would make an ideal pro- 
prietor of a profitless drug-store that 
he had for sale. 

“You know enough about business,” 
urged Ted, “to make a big thing out 
of that store.” 

“Ye-ah,” returned Clarence in his 
solemn way; “I know all about busi- 
ness. I worked all through one busi- 
ness from the top down. Father gave 
me the start, but I did the rest myself. 
He said afterward that he wanted me 
to learn all departments of the busi- 
ness, but he didn’t expect me to reverse 
the usual method of doing it. 

“He’s a queer sort of a man, is 
Father; and sometimes I don’t quite 
understand him. Sally Stringer says 
that’s very much to his credit, but 
Sally’s rather cryptic in some of her 
remarks. She’s a nice girl, though, 


















and she likes me. She says I’m more 
fun than a circus, but she wont marry 
me because she says she doesn’t care 
enough for circuses to want to be pro- 
prietor of a show. Rather complimen- 
tary, eh? It isn’t everybody could get 
that from Sally. 

“She thinks I’d be a success in busi- 
ness, and Father once thought so too. 
He says he invested largely in experi- 
ence for me, but he wouldn’t have 
minded that if I’d made use of the ex- 
perience after I got it instead of trad- 
ing it off for a vacant stare, a cane and 
a bull-pup. But I don’t want any more 
of business. I know all about it, and I 
don’t like it. All you got to do in busi- 
ness is to sell a thing for more than you 
paid for it; but maybe it isn’t worth 
what you paid for it when you get it. 
Then what? 

“Father paid a’ good price for my 
interest in the business, but it wasn’t 
worth what he paid for it when I 
wanted to sell, because I didn’t have it 
any more. My partner had it. I don’t 
know how he got it, but he had it. He 
said he had to take it to save it, because 
there wouldn’t have been any business 
at all if I had hung on any longer. I 
asked if I was altogether out of it, be- 
cause it was rather puzzling to me, and 
he said I had worked steadily down the 
ladder until he thought he could trust 
me to sweep out the office, if I cared to 
do that. He said he never knew such a 
painstaking descender. So I quit. 

“Father says the only business at 
which I have any chance is marrying a 
rich girl, and he wont help me to do 
that. I couldn’t understand that either, 
but Sally says he’s afraid of being ar- 
rested for operating a confidence game. 
I don’t know that I quite get that, but 
she means something nice, of course.” 


H® knew it all, and he was supremely 

confident of his ability to do any- 
thing that he set out to do, but he would 
not set out to do anything that we 
wanted him to do. He would not take 


the land and he would not buy the 
store. 

He would take up a good deal. of 
Sally’s time, however, and we soon be- 
I wanted 


gan to find that disturbing. 


COMPLACENT CLARENCE 


some of Sally’s time myself—all I 
could get, in fact. So did Tommy 
Bradbury. Tommy and I were osten- 
sibly friendly, but we were really bit- 
ter rivals. We didn’t regard Clarence 
as a rival, merely an annoyance when 
he wasn’t an amusement, but he cer- 
tainly was an annoyance. He seemed 
always to be with Sally when we would 
have preferred to have him almost any- 
where else. Of course he was just a 
joke to Sally, so it didn’t mean any- 
thing, but it surely was annoying. 

We tried to interest him in some- 
thing that would occupy at least a part 
of his time, but we failed utterly. As 
usual, he knew it all, but he could not 
be induced to make any practical use of 
his knowledge. 

“You should study law,” Tommy 
urged. “The big men of to-day are be- 
coming more and more their own law- 
yers—that is, they make enough of a 
study of it to guide themselves in all 
ordinary affairs. A man with your 
property interests—”’ 

“Ye-ah,” interrupted Clarence. “I 
know all about law. I studied it once 
for three months—that is, almost three 
months. You got to know Latin to get 
anywhere with law, for it’s full of 
Latin words and phrases. Anything 
that’s easy and simple in English they 
put into Latin and charge you for the 
Latin. Dick Dockery says some law- 
yers wouldn’t have the face to make 
the charges they do if it wasn’t for the 
Latin. 

“There’s ne exeat, for example, 
which is Latin for ‘Don’t let him go.’ 
When a judge says ‘Ne evxeat!’ to a 
man it’s just the same as saying ‘Tag, 
you're it!’ And non compos mentis is 
‘what they call me in Latin. I don’t 
know just what it means, but Sally 


’ 





“ DOP-BOTTLES,”’ remarks 

Clarence, “are the real expres- 
sion of the popularity of baseball. 
I had it from Sally herself. She 
says most people go to a ball-park 
to throw bottles and cushions and 
exercise @ brand of noisy wit they 
couldn’t uncover anywhere else - 
without a fight.” 
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Stringer says it’s my other name, and 
she knows. I never knew a brighter 
girl than Sally is, except about marry- 
ing me; but she says she would be half 
as bright as she is if she did. I never 
knew matrimony affected women that 
way 

oBut Sally thinks I should have stuck 
to the law., She says I might have 
found a client, which would have been 
a most important discovery, for a client 
who would employ me would have re- 
duced the average of human intelli- 
gence until I ranked above it. I don’t 
quite get that, but it’s clever, any how. 
Sally’s always clever. 

“But I couldn’t see anything in the 
law. It’s just the art of making trouble 
for money, and money can make 
trouble enough itself. Ye-ah, it cer- 
tainly can. 

“Law is based upon the worship of 
antiquity. The Chinese ought to make 
good lawyers, for they don’t take much 
stock in a man until he’s crumbled to 
dust, and that’s the way it is with the 
law. Anything that is old is right, no 
matter how wrong it may be. A mis- 
take that’s made to-day is a mistake, 
but a mistake that was made a hundred 
years ago is a legal precedent. The 
principle of it is that a man or a people 
don’t learn anything as they grow older, 
which Sally says is another reason why 
I should have stuck to it, for I certainly 
never knew less than I know now. Ye- 
ah, that’s what she says—that I’d be a 
wonderful success at drawing up legal 
papers, because I can say less in more 
words than anybody else she ever 
knew.” 


WE were equally unfortunate in our 

efforts to interest him in sports. 
Not that we were particularly anxious 
to have him participate in our own 
sports, but we did want to give him 
some sort of an occupation that would 


keep him away from Sally.’ At least 
Tommy Bradbury and I did. We 
thought he was with her too much. 
Anyhow, he was with her many times 
when one or the other or both of us 
would have preferred to have her alone. 
And we did succeed in interesting him, 
but only to the extent of inducing him 


to take Sally to a ball game, which was 
not at all what we wanted. Our aim 
was to induce him to get out and play 
—to make a joke of himself. Then one 
or the other or both of us could sit in 
the grandstand with Sally and laugh at 
him. Instead, he sat in the grandstand 
with her. She laughed, all right; there 
could be no doubt about that ; and small 
wonder, if he talked to her (as he 
doubtless did) the way he talked to us 
later. 

“Ye-ah,” he said in his usual slow 
and solemn way. “I know all about 
baseball. I’ve played it myself. I was 
a big attraction, too—ye-ah. 

“We used to get out in a vacant lot 
and choose sides. The captains would 
match for first choice, and then they’d 
alternate. choosing until there wasn’t 
anybody left but me, when they’d 
match again to see who had to take me. 
I was the only one they ever matched 
for separate. Some compliment, eh? 
And when they got up a regular team, - 
with uniforms, they took me in. I 
bought the uniforms. 

“They asked me if I wouldn’t just 
as soon buy the uniforms and not play, 
but I wanted to play. They used to 
ask me when I was going out to my 
station in center-field if I couldn’t 
crawl under the fence and keep going, 
but I never did. I beat ’em all in tak- 
ing care of my uniform, too. Some of 
the uniforms were awful before .the 
season was over, especially that part of 
it where a man would scratch a match 
if he had a match to scratch and wanted 
to scratch it, but I kept myself neat and 
clean. You see, I never slid for bases. 
A man who will slide for a base de- 
serves to get all dirtied up. 

“Sally says that marks the difference 
between a ball-player and a lay figure, 
and Sally ought to know, for she’s a 
good deal of a fan herself. But I don’t 
deserve all the credit. The captain kept 
me out of the hardest games. He said 
he wanted .to save me, and Sally said 
she didn’t blame him, for good comedy 
was hard to get. 

“When he did let me play I got plenty 
of ovations—pop-bottles and all that. 
Pop-bottles are the real expression of 
the popularity of the game. Ye-ah, 















that’s right. I had it from Sally her- 
self. She says most people go to a ball- 
park to throw bottles and cushions and 
exercise a brand of noisy wit that they 
couldn’t uncover anywhere else without 
a fight. And they talked to me more 
than to any of the other players, and 
so I helped to make baseball popular. 
But I quit when one of our own play- 
ers tried to spike me so that they could 
put another man on to run the bases the 
only time I ever made a hit. 

“Sally says one of the best known 
plays in the game has been named after 
me. Sally’s always particular to see 
that I get all the credit that’s due me. 
[ don’t know just what the play is, but 
Sally says it’s sometimes known as the 
bonehead play.” 


"THERE you have Clarence as we 

knew him—a joke, an amusement 
and an annoyance—until Ned Under- 
wood came to town. Then there was a 
slight change. Clarence seemed just a 
little startled when he first saw Under- 
wood, and I recalled later that he got 
him off to one side and had a few words 
privately with him. Then he apparently 
decided that he must do something. He 
was distressingly uncertain as to just 
what he would do, but he intimated that 
he felt it time to do something in a busi- 
ness way. 

We took heart at that and trotted out 
all our old schemes again. He seemed 
in some measure attracted by all of them 
except Tommy Bradbury’s land prop- 
osition. He would hardly even listen to 
that, which naturally made Tommy the 
more insistent. In fact, Tommy modi- 
fied his terms until he reached the point 
of practically giving the land away for 
the taxes. But Clarence merely 
grinned in his vacuous way and ignored 
all that Tommy said, invariably turning 
to some of the other schemes. 

We were encouraged,—all of us but 
Tommy,—but still we didn’t seem to get 
very far. He was interested; he dis- 
cussed terms with us in his inane way— 
but we somehow never managed to 
close with him, There was always some 
little point tbat called for further con- 
sideratic Teanwhile he was as amus- 
ing as € . in all matters except the 
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business in hand, and we drew him 
out whenever occasion offered. He 
discussed many topics in a way that 

threw us into spasms of laughter, and 

one—the last—I recall with unusual 

vividness. Some one had brought up. 
the subject of war. 

“Ye-ah,” maundered Clarence. “I 
know all about war and the horrors of 
it. I should think I did. I drilled six 
months with Company D, and then they 
let me out as a cripple. I couldn’t un- 
derstand that at first. I thought I was 
all right. I didn’t have any broken 
arms or legs, and my teeth were good. 

“You got to have good teeth to be a 
soldier. It isn’t that you’ve got to bite 
the enemy, you know, but you’ve got to 
eat to fight. Anybody can see that— 
after it’s explained to them. I should 
think they could encourage enlistments 
a lot over in Europe by trying the re- 
cruits out on steaks the very first thing. 
Recruits would go to it with more zest, 
I think. But that’s just a suggestion 
and has nothing to do with me. 

“My arms were all right and my legs 
were all right and I could bite good 
enough for a general, but they let me 
out as accripple. I couldn’t understand 
that, but Sally explained it. 

“*Perhaps it’s your head that’s crip- 
pled,’ said Sally. 

“T hadn’t thought of that, but Sally 
always sees the best that’s in me. It 
was Sally who saw the value of my 
self-sacrificing work in our Fourth of 
July exercises, when they discovered 
that I was a cripple. 

“T fell down just as we were charg- 
ing the town pump, and the whole com- 
pany tramped over me. 

““T never saw anything so thoughtful 
in my life,’ said Sally. ‘If it hadn’t been 
for you, the ambulance squad would 
have had no real practice at all.’ 

“To be honest, I hadn’t done it for 
any such reason, but what she said was 
true, so I let it go at that. If a girl 
wants to make a hero of you, let her 
do it. That’s my rule. Still, I couldn’t 
see why they let me out as a cripple, 
until Sally explained it, for I didn’t 
have anything but bruises, although 
looking a descending boot in the face 
is horrible enough for any war. 
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“But I learned all about war, any- 
how, and I can see where the mistakes 
are being made on the other side. I 
studied war two nights a week for six 
months, but that don’t really count un- 
less you’re a natural strategist, which is 
what Iam. Ye-ah, I surely am. Sally 
says so. I could take any one of those 
armies over there and beat all the others 
with it. Oh, easy! The trouble is they 
plant their big guns in front of the 
enemy, which is just where the enemy 
is looking for them. Now, I’d build a 
corral in front of the enemy and plant 
the big guns behind him and drive him 
into the corral. 

“Sally says it’s a good plan, but she 
thinks it would be better just to tell him 
about it and let him laugh himself to 
death. Sally is the most appreciative 
girl I know. I’m going to marry 
Sally.” 

Well, we certainly sat up and took 
notice then. 

“When ?” I demanded with a scornful 
laugh. 

“To-night,” he replied. ‘‘She’s wait- 
ing for me now. Underwood sort of 
hurried things, you know.” 

“Tt was taking you too long,” put 
in Underwood. “You should have had 
the matter closed up weeks ago.” 

“Sally’s fault,” explained Clarence. 
“T could have closed up the other mat- 
ter weeks ago, but it took a little time 
to win Sally, and I had to have an ex- 
cuse for lingering. And I got Tommy 
Bradbury’s land quite a bit cheaper by 
waiting.” 

“You’ve bought that marsh land!” 
we cried, mystified and amazed. 


“Ye-ah,” replied Clarence, “I’ve got 
it. You couldn’t realiy say that I 
bought it, for Tommy almost made me 
a present of it, but I closed with him 
this morning, after closing with Sally 
last night. Sally appreciates me... She’s 
almost made herself sick with laughing 
since she understood the affair.” 


OMMY, who had not been with us 

on this occasion, burst into the room 

just then. He addressed himself di- 
rectly to Clarence. 

“Say!” he cried, ‘did you know that 
the Midvale Interurban is coming into 
town over that marsh land and needs a 
lot of it for shops?” 

“Ye-ah,” replied Clarence. 
that.” 

“Tt means a big reclamation project!” 
pursued Tommy. 

“Ye-ah,” agreed Clarence, “it does. 
That’s why I bought it for ’em—cheap. 
But I'll be going now, I think. Sally’s 
waiting.” 

He faded away while we were col- 
lecting our wits. Then-we noticed that 
Underwood was grinning. 

“Clever fellow,” commented Under- 
wood; “mighty clever, but rather slow 
in this case. The company sent me 
down to speed him up. Do you happen 
to know that he was star quarterback 
on the Princevale football team a couple 
of years ago and also played shortstop 
on their nine? He’s a pretty wise boy 
in a business way too, and he’s studying 
law on the side.” 

We said nothing, naturally. Why 
try to say anything in a situatién to 
which mere language is inadequate ? 


“T knew 


SOME SONG TITLES 


"THE well-known and hard-working love-element and novelty are the two things 
the popular-song writer seeks. Titles of some of the season’s latest offerings 


indicate he has not sought in vain. 

“T’d Rather See a Movie with the Man 
I Love.” 

“Just Answer, Can I Trust You in the 
Same Old Way?” 

“Where the Brown-eyed Daisies 
Grow.” 


For example: 


“Love is a Queer, Queer Creature.” 
“You Broke the Heart That Loves = 
You.” a 
“You’re Just 
thief.” 
“Oh, Mister, Won’t You Tickle Me?” 


a Common Chicken- 


As novelty, one finds “I Know the Latest in Hosiery,” “Dinah Might,” “Man, 


What I Want Is a Ford,” “Glory Pal! 
Get My Mule and I’m Going South.” 


I Hardly Knew You!” and “I’m Gonna 


Art still-flourishes. 








Mees 


“There, Mother, Just 


As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ‘‘game-ball’’ right in front of the pocket is only one of the whimsical 


turns with which Home Billiards abounds. I 
So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own 


sharp-shooter. 


It’s part of the frolic to twit the family 


Your family deserves this daily sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom and 
Pocket Tables are providing for thousands of homes. 


Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


It’s free. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“‘Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables 
Now $27. Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically built, 
with accurate angles, fast ever-level billiard beds 
and quick-acting Monarch cushions—the choice 
of experts, 

hy buy a toy table when a real grown-up 
Brunswick costs so little? By. paying while play- 
ing, you never will miss the amount, 


Any Home Has Room 

Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 
size your home requires. Our “Quick Demount- 
able” fits on top of your library or dining table, or 
comes with folding or quick-detachable legs. 

“Grand” and “Baby Grand”—for homes with a 
spare room, attic, basement or den—are the finest 
and fastest in the world. 


“BABY GRAND” 
and Pocket Billiard Style 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues. Rack. Markers, Spirit Level, Ex- 
pert Book of 33 Games, etc., all included free with 
every Brunswick. No extras to buy—no heavy 
after-ex pense. 

Our plan lets you try the table ¥ days FREE. 
Then pay monthly, as little as 10 cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book, ‘‘Bil- 
liards—The home Magnet,” that shows these 
tables in realistic colors, discloses factory prices 
and full details. New edition now ready. Mail 
the coupon for this valuable book today. It’s 

E. 


Mail This For Billiard Book FREE' 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept. 27H 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
nd free, postpaid, your color-book 


“Billiards—Th 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


(512) 


e Home Magnet” 
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